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PREFACE' 

I. In his introduction to the Collected Essaya of Arsène 
Dannestcter\ his brother James Darmesteter has told 
the story of the inception of this Cours de Grammain 
Hishriqtie de la langue française^ based on the lectures 
given by the author to the students of the École Normale 
Supérieure des Filles at Sèvres from the time of its 
foundation until the author's death: — 

'At the end of 1881, M. Gréard entrusted a délicate 
task to my brother. At that time, M. Gréard, admirably 
seconded by the eminent woman whom he had chosen 
for directress (Mme Jules Favre), was organizing the 
ÉaJe Normale Supérieure des Filles at Sèvres, one of 
the noblest créations of our educjttional System since 
1870. On the success of this school, intended to train 
teachers for high schools for girls, depended the whole 
success of the law which ex nikilo had created secondary 
éducation for girls in France. This law was regarded 

' The English editor hopes that the inclusion of M. James Darmesteter's 
introduction, and of the chief portions of the separate preiaces to the 
four volumes of the French text, wUl serve to Justi^ the length of the 
présent préface. 

* Rdiqum SàiHiifipiêê ttAnim Ektrmetkkr (L. Cerf, Paris, I890 ; 
a vols. 8vo), voL i. p. xxiii. . 
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with distnist and anxie^ in many quarter% and aocording 
to tbe failure or success of its first trial in practice might 
niin tbe cause of female éducation for yeare, or give it 
a dedaive triumph. Arsène was ehaiged with the 
oiganization of the' teaching of the French language. 

' Undeterred by the timid counseb of some, who thought 
that vague generalities were enough for women, he 
initii^ed his auditors into the all-unwonted methods and 
résulta of science, not by lowering science to their level, 
but by raising his pupils to the level of science. His 
suocess was beyond ail expectation. His teaching^ instead 
of scaring and embarrassing so Ol-prepared an audience 
— for Latin had no place in their programme even as 
a voluniary subject — soon became a source of ardent 
interest to his pupils. Their other. lectures they followed 
dutifiilly and as a matter of course; his they attended 
with pleasure^ intelligence, and enthusiasm. To thèse 
fresh spirits, more open to disinterested work than 
the students preparing for the examinations of the 
Sorbonne, the study was a continuons révélation. . It 
was 'to them an entrancing. voyage of discovery, in 
a language which they thought they knew, and were 
surprised to be leaming afresh; they travelled indeed 
amid iamiliar forma, but traced them back to the past, 
where they assumed a new aspect; and they made 
acquaintmce with the whole of the latent life of the 
language^ which, once recognized, gives it new accents, 
and harmonies vibrating with the thought of bygone agès. 
The historié spirit now for the first tune revealed itself 
to his hearers; and many of them atill retain the {^w 
of the revelatiom And so thia became my brother*s 
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favourite course. Nowhère elsè did he ieel himaelf to be 
8o well understood ; and this is the suprême object and 
the suprême reward of the master. He associated the 
students with his work» setting them tasks that he would 
never hâve dreamed of asking of his pupils at the 
Sorbonne. ''We had such admiration for him/' one of 
them wrote to me ; '' we were so proud of him and of his 
work, that the smallest bit of copying or handiwork was 
cherished as an honour. We were only a set of ignorant 
young girls at the school, but I am very sure that the 
void he has left could nowhere hâve been felt more 
deeply." 

'Genuine popularization is impossible save by masters 
of science; thèse lectures, retouched annually by my 
brother during the seven years of his teaching at Sèvres» 
and enlarged for the public of the FacuUé des Lettres^ 
will find among students generally the same success 
that they formerly had among the girls at Sèvres.' 

Many portions of the course were developed so as to 
make it suitable for University audiences, but the book 
remains accessible to students with no previous knowledge 
of Latin. 

2. Arsène Darmesteter was preparing this book for the 
press» when, in the prime of life, he was carried off by 
disease. Two of his former pupils, both distinguished 
scholars (MM. Muret and Sudre)^ undertook to revise 
and edit his manuscript, filling up certain lacunae left by 
the author. 

The following passages, translated or summarized 
from the préfaces to the volumes of the French text, 
explain clearfy the nature of the task of the editors. 
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' The work îm divided into four books :-^ 

Book I. P/umeiics, or the study of the sounds. 

Bodc IL Morfkotogy, or the study of the grammatical 
forma (Declenaiona and Conjugations). 

Book III. FormaHoH qf Wcrds (Composition and Deri* 
vationX and Life of IVards (or Semantics). 

Book IV. Hisioncal Syniax. 

With rq;ard to Book I, dealing with PkofuiicSf 
M. Muret writes: — 

' In fulfilling the request of the iamily of the lamented 
Arsène Darmesteter to revise the manuscript of the first 
part of the Grammain HisÉoriqui^ I hâve not for a moment 
forgotten that I was publishing the posthumous work of 
one of the masters of French philology, and I hâve done 
my utmost to respect his thought,* and to accomplish his 
intentions. Most .of my corrections in the first édition 
hâve been corrections of détail which the author would 
doubtless hâve made in my place, if he had lived to put the 
last touches to the volume. I shall not be thought to hâve 
departed from this line of conduct by recasting certain 
paragraphs (notably H 77 and* 78) in order to bring them 
into harmony with researches published since 1888. But, 
in spite of the restriction which I laid on myself, the 
modifications of the original text hâve been not a few and 
increasing in number as the historical survey i4>proached 
modem times. Thus the paragraphs summing up 
Chapters IV and V hâve been completed. In Chap. V, 
f 98 has been somewhat extended. For Chapter VI, 
1 had at my disposai» not the author's notes, but a pupiPs 
draft of his notes read over and paged by the author. 
A compartson of thia with the corresponding portion of 
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the SeùnèfHé SUtU en France by A. Darmesteter and 
Ad. Hatzfeld showed that this summaiy résumé was 
altogether incomplète. I hâve not hesitated, therefore, 
to recast it and to add several sections, §§ m, 114, 117, 
&c«i 80 that for the last pages of the volume I hâve been 
not only the editor but the collaborator and successor 
of A. Darmesteter. 

' In preparing the sedond French édition of the book, 
from which the English translation was made, I hâve 
remained faithful to the principlesjust set forth. I hâve 
corrected, as far as was possible, ail errors brought to 
my notice or that I had discovered. But I hâve not felt 
justified in substituting my own opinion or that of others 
for that of the author where the change was not forced 
on my own conviction and that of the most compétent 
judges by irrésistible évidence. Thèse scruples will no 
doubt seem justified alike by the elementary character 
of the work and the respect due to the memory of the 
author. 

'In reading the proofs of the excellent English trans** 
lation by Mr. A. Hartog, I hâve allowed myself to deal 
somewhat more freely than with the French text entrusted 
to my care. Not only hâve I corrected, with the obliging 
help of Mr. Philip Hartog, errors and contradictions that 
had previously escaped my attention; but the repeated 
comparison of the translation with the original, the 
sagacious observations of Mn Hartog^ and my own 
reflecdon hâve led me to modify the form and arrangement 
of several paragraphs, to add or replace examples in 
a certain number of cases» and to correct certain dates. 
The English. translation of Book I is therefore to be 
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oonsidered as a third édition of tbe PkonHkt of 
A. Dannesteter, careAilly reviscd and corrected/ 

In ' Book II, on Morphclogy, or thé Shidy qf thé 
GrmmtmaHcal Forms^ M* Sudre^ adhering to the plan 
laid down by M. Muret, has introduced considérable 
additions or modifications in H 148, 164, 170^ 188-190 
(degreea of comparisonV in }{ 905-908 (démonstrative 
pronouns), and f§ 919^ 999, 94^ 949^ and 953. He has 
also added f 198 on the impersonal pronoun, and the 
«ooount of the forma of the verb 0re. 

Book III, on Th€ Formatiom of Woris and Ou Lifê 
^ îVords^ is essentially a summary of three works by the 
author, the TraiU des Mois Composés^ the CréaHon dis 
Mois Nouveaux^ and the Vis des Mois (see p. 595^). 
M. Sudre has modified slightly certain^paragraphs relative 
to pq>ular dérivation and borrowings from foreign 
languages, but the book may be regarded as an almost 
exact reproduction of the author*s lectures. 

Of Book IV, dealing with the Syniax, unfortimately the 
note-books had not been finally revised by the author, 
and tbe example% especially oï Middle French, were in- 
suffident in number. 

'Certain paragraphs,' M. Sudre writes, 'thoae.on the 
Personal pronouns ($$ 390-499), the relative pronouns 
({§4io-4i5X the subjunctive mood (f§ 449-447), on tenses 
other than the partidple (H 449-447)^ on number and person 
in the verb (H 459-460), needed completing or recasting ; 
finally, one whole chapter, that on the Order of Words, 
akhough announced in the rest of the course^ was not 
drawn up. I bave tried to fill up thèse lacunae whik 
scnipukMisly respeding tbe plan and gênerai ideas of 
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the author • • • with the help of the many researches 
published on French syntax, and especially those of 
Tobler, Haase, Clédat, Etienne^ and Huguet. In the 
chapter on the Order of Words I hâve foUowed the Unes 
of the corresponding chapter of the Tableau de la langue 
française au XVI^ Siècle ({ 303 et seq.) In this reconstitu* 
tion, I venture to hope that I hâve not misrepresented the 
ideas of Arsène Darmesteter, and that I hâve reproduced* 
in a manner not unworthy of him, this part of his teaching^ 
of which he was so justly proud '.* 

3. Clear as the original appears to a person acquainted 
with Modem French from infancy, it is full of unsuspected 
diiBculties for the English reader having only a moderate 
acquaintance with the language, and thèse it has becn 
sought to overcome in this English édition. The French 
text was translated in the first instance by me, and my 
translation was then carefully revised by one or both of 
my sons» Professor Marcus Hartog of Queen's Collège, 
Cork, and Mr. Philip Hartog of the Owens Collège^ 
Manchester, the latter of whom had had the advantage 
of discussing certain parts of the M^ork with the author 
during a prolonged résidence in France. The arduous 
labour of seeing the volume through the press has fallen 
entirely on them. Every addition or modification has been 
submitted to and discussed with the French editors, who 
hâve also read the proois, and hâve liberally responded to 

' Since the printing of this édition, the manuacript of the «uthor • 
work on Syntaz, destined for the Tfmié dm MoU written to pre* 
cède the Dkiiam%tdn Gmnrnl di im Imngm /hmfm$i, has fortunate]/ 
heen found. It b hoped that in a liitare édition thia may aenre 
to control any pointa where doubt may esiat aa to the aiithor'a 
Wewa. 
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the call for suj^leinentary information *. Very great 
pains hâve been taken to eliminate errors»* although in 
80. immense a mass of détail it is practically impossible 
to get rid of thèse entirely. 

4* Typographkal ComfenUms. — The conventions of 
the French text hâve been scrupulously followed in 
Book I, dealing with Phonetics» where strictness was 
essentiaL In the later portion of the book such strictness 
would hâve catised unnecessary awkwardness. M* Muret 
writes: — 

' The reader will notice with rq;ard to Latin examples 
that the feminines of the ist dedension, in -% are always 
quoted in the nominative case, while feminines of the 3rd 
dedension, and ail masculines, are quoted in the accusative. 
The reason for this will be found In Book II, H I45*i53# 
on the history of the Latin dedension in GauL Référence 
may also be made to Book I, $ 64, i. 

'The asierisi (as in ^rerrioem) is used throughout to 
dénote Latin words not to be found in dictionaries of 
dassical and ecclesiastical usage. It seemed superfluous 
to distinguish those which occur in Low Latin texts from 
those whoae existence has been deduced from French and 
other Romance languages. 

' Wherever French words are traceable to a Latin type 
diiTering from the dassical type, the fact has been indicated, 

* New nalteri wherever différence of opiaioo seeoMd at ail possible, 
or wbere il concemed only ta Englitli reader» bas beea eacloaed ia 
bnickcla. 

* Tb«s the geographical liautt of French and German hâve been re- 
iPcriScd bgr coosnlting original aonrcet and nuipa ; and pracUcaUy the 
iR^Mleof theqiiotalions,sonK 1900 in niunber, in Book IV bave abo been 
reveriSed. For the eorrectneta of thote in the p t e w i o ui Booka the 
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if not expressly, at any rate by the juxtaposition of the 
dassical and popular forma \ 

* Roman, thick, and italic type are . used in each case 
to distinguish pronunciation or spelling of différent dates 
or origins. As a rule, thiclc type is used for the oldest 
form, italic for the latest Thus in Chapter III, on the 
histoxy of the Pronundàtùm of Popular Laim in Gaul 
firom ihe^tiîtothe loA ceniufy, thick type is used for Latin 
words, italic for French. A number of examples in this 
chapter show the successive pronunciations of a given 
Word from the time of the oldest French texts down to the 
présent day, so that the mind easily connects the form of 
the loth or iith century with that of the içth. In some 
cases the pronunciation of forma anterior to the appear* 
ance of French is given as restored by induction : such 
forms are alwajrs given in italics between parenthèses and 
précède the earliest forms of which we hâve direct évidence. 
Forms of Middle and Modem French hâve also been 
printed in parenthèses, side by side with the Old forms, 
in cases where the inexperienced reader was likely to 
feel doubt as to the pronunciation çf the earlier forms. 
Various associations of ideas^ and (since the I5th and i6th 
centuries) the pedantry of leamed men, too closely 
followed by the Academy, hâve disturbed the traditional 
spelling and pronunciation of many French words: in thèse 
cases the forms now in use are printed in parenthèses and 
in Roman characters, merely to give additional informa* 
tion, or as translations of the forms of the Old language. 

> ^ TIm raader b tuppoted, after Book I, to be aware of the diitiiictioii 
betwo on Popidar «ad Clatrical ibnm, and the Popular form is qiiotod 
witiûtttikê Gm9kmi, o.f. gocipfgo, aad m^ loof piairé. . 
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'As tbe diacritical signs were unknown Uf the 
Ages» tbdr use in tbe case of wcnrds anterim* to the x6th 
centuiy hat been restricted to ezamples where it was 
necessary to distinguUh open • and o (è and 6) from cloae 
• and o {é and 6\ or open or close • from • féminine or 
mute.' [Expressions sach as 'dose é^* 'open 6/ although 
pkonastic^ bave been used in. tbe text as more likely 
to impress tbe memory.l 

For Frencb before tbe lytb century, Le. Old and Middle 
Frencb, it b necessary to bave some term, and the expression 
in tbe original^ t amcimmt hmgue^ bas been translated by 
'tbe Old language.' Tbis is to be distinguisbed from 
'Old Frencb,' which means Frencb from the çtb to tbe 
i4tb century4 As an abbreviation for 'the Old language * 
thesymbol '(O.F.)' bas been used : tbe.uscii^a dagger (t) 
for obsolète word% adopted in the Indexes^ suggested itself 
imibrtunately too late to be adopted in the text 

Tbe ' Modem language' written with a capital, must be 
taken as a tecbnical expression for Frencb from the lytb 
century down to our time« Occasionally the Frencb of 
tbe iTtb century is contrasted, bowever, in the originalwith 
tbe modem. Le. contemporary language^ and in tbis case 
'modem' bas been written without a capital In spite of 
iq>parent complexity in tbis convention, confusion is bardly 
to be feared in any instance. The use of capitals in the 
terms ' Popular ' and ' Leamed formation,' resorted to, for 
greater cleamess, in tbe last two Books^ should bave been 
adopted tbroughout 

A new fieature bas been introduced, namely the marking^ 
in ail cases where it seemed to be of use^ of the place of 
tbe tonic aoœnl or êim^msforiê (see { ^) in Ladn wordsy • 
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e.g. reoipçre \ Many e^mologies hâve been introduced 
with the assistance of the French editors where the 
additions conduced to cleamess. 

5» TranslaHon of Words and ExampUs.-^Axi elementary 
knowledge of French is assiuned on the part of the 
reader; to translate every word and example would 
hâve been irritating, and would hâve increased the bulk of 
the book unduly. In Book I, translations are relatively 
few and limited to unfamiliar words. In Book II, the 
quotations from Old French (chosen to illustrate gram- 
matical forms and not difficult points of syntax) hâve been 
kindly rendered into Modem French by M. Sudre, and 
are accompanied only rarely by English renderings. In 
Book III, the same principle har been adopted as in 
Book I, but certain unfamiliar technical French words, 
quoted for the sake of completeness, but of which the 
English équivalents are as unintelligible to the average 
reader as the originals, hâve been left untranslated In 
certain cases where Hsts of words are given, such as those 
illustrating the significance of suffixes, one or two words 
only are translated as examples ; for the rest the reader 
must consult a dictionary if necessary» 

In Book IV, dealing with Syntax, practically every 
example quoted from a text* has been translated, and 
translated so as to fit the context in the original author. 
This latter fact is mentioned, as not infrequently a siropler 

' We may warn tfie casiud reader that, in aU cases where H is not 
oCherwise stated, Pdpular Ladn forma, e.f. reoipfre, and not Classieal 
forms, e.g. MO^pensb are quoted. 

* M. Sodre has ocoasionally modified the spelling of examples 
from Norman and other dialectal texte, to brinf them Into hannony 
,YMk the fomi of the tlo de France, or Frsach |M«per; thtt% forma 
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« 

tranalatioii than the one given suggests . itsel^* but in 
rendered inadmissible by the contezt Eveiy one ac- 
quainted with such matters will realize the immense 
diflfculty of translating isohted passages satisfSiictorily. 
Wherever it seemed possible^ an attempt has been made 
to render the French idiom by a literally corresponding 
Engjish idiom. Where this has been out of the question, 
literabiess of sensé has been preferred to maimed English. 
That différence of opinion must arise with regard to the 
best translation possible is inévitable. 

Square brackets hâve been used to enclose words 
translated literally from the French, but which need to be 
omitted to make good English, and also words to which no 
équivalent ezists in the French text, but necessary to 
make the translation read. No English reader will be at 
a loss to understand their significance ; differentiation of the 
two cases by typographical signs was found to render the 
book difficult to read, without bringing any real advantage. 

6. Cross References*--The number of cross références has 
been very greatly increased« The student is advised, on his 
first reading^ to use them as a rule only when m difficulties. 

7. The bibliography of Book IV has been completed, and 
dates of birth and death of the authors quoted, and of the 
authorship or first publication of texts, hâve been added, 

Finally, an extensive index of words and phrases, and 
indexes of préfixes, suffixes, and intercalated consonants 
and syllaUes, wHl, it is hoped, be regarded as a material 
to the work. 



lilw tt$mi, *&• te Uie C kmt êp m de RoUmd hâve been replaced hf éomt. 
Jfce. Coiiv«itlooalq»d]tefsofUMx6Uioentiii7»c.g:>nKA^ibr/f^^ 
tenw also te MHM testuMct been abandoMd. 
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M y cordial thanks are due to my daughter, Mme Arsène 
Darmesteter, for considérable assistance in the first part 
of the work; to the French editors ; to Mn Paget Toynbee, 
who has donc so much to promote the study of Old 
French in England, for his generous help in revising the 
proofs of Book I, and of parts of the rest of the work ; 
to Mrs. A. M. Langdon, who read a great part of the 
proofs ; to M. Louis Brandin, now of the University of 
Greifswald, for considérable help in compiling the new 
Bibliography and verifying many otherwise inaccessible 
références; to Pro£ Victor Kastner, Pro£ Tout, and 
Mr. Oliver Elton, of the Owens Collège, for various sug- 
gestions ; and especially to Mr. G. A. Wolff, the reader 
of the Clarendon Press» for his extraordinary care^ and 
for many valuable corrections of slips other than typo- 
graphical errors. I shall be grateful to any reader who 
will send me corrections or suggestions for a future 

édition, to the care of the publishers \ 

A. HARTOG. 

' We ftdd a list of tbe chîef workt bj M. A. Dannetteter : — 

(i) Rdiqtêeê Seientifiquês (Paris : Leopold Cerf ; a vols., Svo, 1S90). 
This work contains various mémoire on phonetibs and morphology. 

(U) Trmté de Im formaiioH du MoU Compoêi» dmts Im Uutjgtêt fironçttm 
(Paris : Vîeweg ; ist éd., Svo, 1874) ; ^^ second édition, revised and 
augroented by tbe auUior, was published in 1894 under the supervision 
of M. Gaston Paris (Paris: Bouilton; Bvo). 

(iii) De Im créaiton mduêUê du Mois Nottvnmx dan» Im kmgmê Jmnfmim 
H dê$ loi» qm Im rtgiêsmi (Paris 1 Vieweg ; 8vo, 1877). 

(iv) Tkê Ufê of Word», m» Symbole </ Idm» (London s Kegan Paul, 
Trench, àt Ca ; Ihro, z886). 

(v) L$ mmumê »kiè »n Frtmci^ imbUmu dé im tittémiun tt dilm Immgm^ 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Before commencing the study of the historical grammar 
of the French language, we must know what we mean by 
the words language and grammar. 

%. What we mean by Language. 

I. The idea oî language is an idea so familiar to ail that 
it is clearer than any définition that we can give of it 
A définition, however, has the advantage of specifying its 
essential characters. We may give the name of language 
to any nafural sysiem of wards used by a group of men 
to communicate their thoughts to one another. Such a 
System embraces various séries of facts cçming under four 
difierent heads: the Pronunciation, the Vocabulary, the 
Grammatical Forms, and the Syntactic Constructions. 

a. The number of languages spoken on the surface of 
the globe is very great. One of the reasons for their 
number is that they are subject to incessant change. 
A language established in any given région in most cases 
ends by undeigoing variations both in time and in space : 
in time, in' such a way that after a certain number of years 
it becomes sensibly difierent from what it was at first, and 
finally appears as a new language ; in space, so that it 
splits up into difierent local groupa (called dùUeds) each of 
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which majt if mifficiently important, become in tum a new 
language, itsdf capable of imdergoing fresh aubdivisions. 
Evolution is tbe law that governa the existence of languages ; 
fer thèy are^ like ail organisma» in a perpétuai state of 
'becoming/ 

The changes to which languages are subject affect them 
in the four catégories of which we hâve spoken : the Pro- 
nundation, the Vfords, the Grammatical Forma, and the 
* Syntactic Constructions. 

3. Protmnciaiim. When we tum from our own mother 
tongue to the study of a foreign language, German or 
« ; j Italian for instance, the first difficul^ to strike us, and the 

! : : first to be overcome, is the strange System of pronundation. 

In speaking thèse languages, the voôd organs hâve acquired 
spedal habits, which we in our tum hâve to master. And 
the différences that strike us so strongly in the comparison 
of two living languages, we find to be no less real, though less 
easily appréciable, when we compare the pronundation of 
the same language in différent provinces ; the same sounds 
hâve undergone varions and more or less far-reaching 
modifications in différent places. Now différent states 
such as are évident to us in comparing différent languages, 
and even différent sister-dialects, may be passed through 
by one and the same language in the course of time.- Thus 
the pronundation of classical English varies so rapidly that 
the character of the language changes from century to 
century. The mde cadences of Modem German repre- 
sent the latest stage of an idiom which, if we may judge 
of it by the Gothic of Ulfilas ', with its melodious com- 
binations of vowels and diphthongs^ was sonorous in its 
harmonies and of extrême sweetness. 

An example, chosen from French, will illustrate. this 
process of évolution even bçtten 

■ AGolhiebia]iopordw4tliC0iitiif7,wliOMti»iialatioaortli«Gotpeb 
iato GotlUe k Um oldett aMMomit w« poiMM of Um G«raMMie luguagM. 
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The Word crms linjècrois, Lat oredo) is now pronounced 



it was pronounced 



In the i8th century 
I7th 
i6th 



I» 



I5th 



f» 



»l 



»f 



I» 



»l 



f» 



I» 



II 



orwè^ 
orwè% 
orwè 
(written cfvi)p 
Qtci 
I4th and I3th centuries it was pronounced or6i 

(a diphthong) \ 
lath century it was written and pronounced oréi, 
zzth and loth centuries it was written and pro- 

nounced oreld ; 
9th and 8th centuries it was probably pronounced 

orédj 
Tth, 6th, and 5th centuries it was written and 
pronounced orédo (with a strong stress on 
the e, which was close) '• 

4* Such changes in pronunciation take place uncon* 
sciously» and are hence gênerai, affecting ail the sounds 
in a language placed under similar conditions ; so that they 
suffer no exceptions ^ Owing to this uniformity it has 
been possible to make out the history of thèse changes» and 
the science which détermines the laws of thèse changes 
has received the name of pkonology or phoneOcs (from a 
Greek word phdné, sound). 

5. Focabidaty. The words of eveiy language are the 
fundamental éléments of that language ; for the object of 
a language is to express thought, and words are the 
symbols of ideas. The words of a language considered as 
a whole are called its vocabtdaty. We may study words with 

' ApproMBiatcjy like Uie Greek m in /mi, #w, dcc* 

' For tfw cxplanation of Ihe noUtioa of Towel eouade liere eoiployed, 
seep. 66, 

* What are regarded «s eseeptions are tbo rcsultant effects of forces 
actinfiadifierentdUttctioBa. Ct A.I>amesteter»fai*TlieU£BofWords.' 
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rtgârd to their [proximate] origine to the processet of their 
formation^ and to the meanings which they express. In the 
case of Frrach we hâve to see in what way and by what . 
means the vocabulaiy of Popular Latin, which became that 
of Frencht gradually enriched itsd£ For the language 
was not satisfled with its original stodc In order to - 
express the new ideas brought to it by the devdopment of 
civilisation, it borrowed lai^ly both from neighbouring 
toiigues Mxid firom • the classical languages of antiquity. 
Again, from the words that were its own it formed new 
words with the help of suffixes and préfixes^ and by corn- 
bining words together. French possesses within itself 
various resources for the extension of its vocabulary in 
this wayi and thèse resources we shall hâve to review. 

Finally, since words «re the symbols of ideas, we must 
investigate the changes of meaning to w^ich they are 
subject; the laws followed by the mind, when their 
functions are modiâed, extended, or restricted ; and the 
causes that détermine the évolution or disappearance of 
words* 

6. GrtmmuUical Farms. The majority of words in every 
language are subject to certain variations or ' accidents,' 
which differ in différent languages. In the classes of words ^ 
called iMMuw and prmumns^ thèse variations conmdered as 
a idiole are called the dedensùms (including variations of 
gender, number, and case) ; in the words called Viths^ thèse 
variations are called the conjugaiùms* The Systems of de- 
dension and conjugation, together entitled the grammaOcal 
formSf are rqjarded by many grammarians as constituting 
'the grammar Vof a language properly so qdled, since they 
make up the dceleton or mould of the language. Vocabu* 
lary and pronundation may change ; but so long as this 
mould liemains unaltered the language remains the same ; 
and if it were possible to keep the same vocabulary and pro* 
nundation, and yeltoalter this. mould in a given language^ 
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we should hâve a diflTerent language. Arabie (a Semidc / 
language). has penetrated Persian (an Indo-European l 
language), and Persian has in turn penetrated Turkish (a 
Ural'Altaic language) \ to auch an extent that the original ' 
vocabularies of Persian and Turicish are each, as it 
were^ submerged in the flood of an ezotic vocabulary. . 
Nevertheles% as the 'grammar* of Persian has remained 
unchanged, it remains an Indo-European language in spite 
of the Semitic importations ; and similarly Turkish has kept 
its own grammatical forms, and therewith its Uro-Altaic 
individuali^. 

English since the iith century has adopted so many 
French words that almost half its vocabulary may be 
daimed by the French, and certain philologists indude the 
study of English in that of the Romance languages. But 
English 'grammar'has remained Germanie ;, and English 
must therefore rank as a Germanie tongue. 

Words are borrowed, lost, and renewed. But the 
grammatical forma through whieh this mobile and fugitive * 
material passes endure ; just as the extemal forms of living 
organisms endure, although the molécules of which they 
are composed are continually replaced under the action of 
the forces of assimilation and dissimilation '• 

7. Syniax. Men do not.think in isolated ideas; they 
exchange with their fellows judgements^ which %re groups 
of ideas ; and thèse groups of ideas are expressed by l 

groups of words. Now in every language words are 
combined, not at random, but according to habits of 
construction established by usage^ The exact statement 
of thèse habits is called syniax. Hère again the historian 
of language has to follow the successive transformations 
imposed by custom on ail the éléments of syntax. 

* TurUshy Finniihy and Huagarian are threé sister langnaget of tlie 
UraliaB or Altaic fiuDily. 
^See^TboLUeofWorda.* .. 
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8. Thus, considering French alone^ we may study the 
Fronunciation, the VocatMilary^ the Grammatical Forma, 
and the Syntax in their historical évolution. As généra- 
tion has sucoeeded génération from the timeof the Romans 
down to our own, so the language has been transmitted 
orally firom each génération to the next by continuons 
and unintemipted tradition. But during this succession 
throuj^ the âges the habits of the language hâve changed 

insensibly from those of Latin, until they hâve reached the 
State we see in the French of to-day. 

The study of the Modem language demanda something 
more than an exact record of the usages of the présent 
day ; we must explain thèse usages.* And the explanation 
can only be found by quesdoning the past, since their 
source is to be Ibund in the earlier stages of the language. 

2. IVhai we mean fy Grammar. 

9. We may define Grammar in two ways, according as 
we consider it as an art or as a science. 

The conception of grammar as a science, we may fairly 
say, is a new idea, bom with the modem school of linguistics 
generally. Viewed from this standpoint, the grammar of a 
language is the détermination of the natural laws that hâve 
govemed its historical évolution. Its o1)ject is to re-establish 
the différent stages of the Pronundadon, the Vocabulary, 
the Dedensions and Conjugations, and the Syntax, assumed 
at the différent stages in its history. 

Its one aim is to explain the usages at a given period by 
means of the earlier usages whence they are derived. 
The means of investigation are. to be found in texts of 
past times, scrutinized in every élément, in neighbouring 
languages of the same iamily, and in dialects which can be 
ftraced to the same source. By the methodical comparison 
of such allied languages and dialects, grammaf arrives at 
the récognition of the successive phases throu^ which 
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thèse hâve passed It is then called Comparative Grammar. 
As we see, Comparative Grammar forma part of Hiatorical 
Grammar \ 

lo. Grammar may be cbnsidered as an art It was 
considérée from this point of view only by the Greeks and 
Romans, and by mediaeval scholars» and it is so still by 
those modem gnunmarians who are not of the historical 
school. The définition of Grammar as 'the art of speaking 
and writing correctly ' dates back from ancient Rome. 

What is the meaning of the words 'to speak and write 
correctly'? In what does correctness consist? Does it 
consist in foUowing right usage? Does this imply the 
existence of a wrong usage ? And, if so, how are the two 
to be distinguished ? 

Now, the usages of language are in a state of perpétuai 
change; for any given form now accepted by ail was 
at some moment of the past a neologism and constituted 
a departure from earlier usage, and such neologisms hâve 
occurred at every period in the history of the language. 
Should we not, then, admit that every new form considered 
as barbarous is wrongly so considered ? Should we not 
admit that it ought to be accepted in its tum like its fellows 
in preceding âges, and regard its acceptance as destined 
to become an accomplished £sict? 

' The Dame of Gfmmior Ummrmi GmmmmryfêM fiven to a group of 
philotophical inquiries, mucfa in vogue in the 17U1 and iSth centurie^ 
w&ich aimed at studyinf and bringinf to lif ht the features coinnon to 
différent languagea» and tbereby the oommon natural processes used by 
the human mind in the exercise of speech. This feneral science of 
grammar was prématuré, and was based on observations too imperlect, 
and synthèses presenting too great difficulties» ibr it to attain to any 
httting results, When the histoiy of the numerous différent iamilies 
of languages spoken on the surface of the earth bas been completed, 
then, and then only, wiU it be possible to attempt a gênerai history of 
the mental laws reflected in language. Down to the présent tioM wt 
bave only been able to grapple iiirith certain spécial probleom in 
nexioii with those groupa of languages that hâve been studied besl. 
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The answer i% No. For this theory of the aocomplished 
fiict wouM lead to nothing Icss than the destruction of the 
language. Of possible changes^ some are good, others 
bad, And a rigfat usage and à wrong usage can be dis* 
tinguished. 

XI. If it is true that every language is subject to endless 
changes^ such changes take place nevertheless in virtue of 
oatural tendenci^ so strong as to be irrésistible^ and thèse 
oonstitute the genius of the language. 

The history of the stages through which French has 
evolved brings into dear relief a movement of the language 
towards a definitely analytic condition. Thus it is the 
désire for deamess that has transformed many syntactic 
idioms derived from Latin. Every change favouring 
this tendency is healthy, every change opposing it is 
harmfid ; just as every change favouring the de^elopment . 
of a living oiganism is good, every change hindering it^ 
bad. It is only by a thorough study of the history of the 
language^ therefore^ that we can get the light necessaiy to 
détermine the true character of new practices that may be 
adopted or rejected. 

13. Every one,however,cannotconsult this history, which 
is indeed hardly more than sketched out. If we ask then, 
fiuling thifl^ to what authority we should hâve recourse, the 
ânswer is, the great writers^ and people who speak well. 

The authors recognized by universal consent as masters 
of the French language hâve become great writers because 
they bave made a thorough study of its happiest idioms, 
sought out its strongest forms of expression, and taught 
themsdves a way of writing which bas become a model ; 
or else because instinctivdy, and as it were unconsdously, 
they hâve had a just and précise feeling of what is good 
French. 

• . ■ - 

13. The tendendes which hâve influenced French for 
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centuries, and which hâve formed its individuality, are 
still alive^ and will live aa long as the language itsel£ They 
exist in a state, more or less conscious or unconsdous, in 
the thought of ail those who speak the language, and tsich 
bears within his mind something of its genius. Writers 
who naturally and instinctively feel this genius write well 
without any effort or seeking to do sa 

Similarly with those who speak well. Some through 
a spécial study of the language, some through careful 
éducation and the influence of their surroundings, some 
again through instinct, speak naturally with more distinc- 
tion, cleamess, and précision, in a way more in accordance 
with the gênerai tendencies of the language. 

Right tradition does, then, exist: it is the duty of 
grammar to make it known and to défend it against any 
détériorations. It is in this teaching of right usage that 
grammar, from being a science, passes into an art 

14. Nor is this ail. The literary language ought to be 
conservative. Generally speaking, in a literary language 
with a great past to look back upon, any attempt at innova- 
tion must be, if not thwarted, ^t least carefuUy watched. 
In the neologism lies the revolutionary force which tends 
to transform languages. Abandoned to the action of. 
this force alone, they may be hurried ipto changes so 
rapid that in a short time they become unreco£^izable^ like 
the speech of certain tribes in America and Oceania, which 
is transformed, it is said, from one génération to the 
next Now, the state of health of a language consists in 
a balance more or less durable between the conservative 
force, tending to keep it stationary, and the revolutionary 
forcer tending to carty it away in new directions. To 
suppress either one or other of thèse forces would mean 
to condemn the language to décline and death. To give 
French over to the uncurbed action of neologisms would 
mean the graduai abandonment of the works of the great 
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writen to oblivion, the destruction of literary tiiMlitions, 
and of national traditions. 

To sum up. The object of gramniar as a science is to 
détermine the varions steps through which the language 
has passed in the course of centuries^ and to explain the 
grammatical usages of each period by those of the periods 
preceding. Considered as an art, it teaches us how to 
wptàk and write in conformi^ with right usage, that is» the 
usage determinéd by the natural tendencies of the language. 
When historical grammar iails to throw light on thèse 
tendencies^ it is to literary masterpieœs and to the con- 

irersation of welMured pemle that we must look as our 

• ... 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 

FIRST PART 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF FRENCH 

• 

L Latin.— 1 Popular Latin and dassical Latin.— 8. Geographical limita 
of Latin.— é. The Lingum Rommm, — ff. Low Latin.— «. The Gallo- 
Remanie groupw*-7. The boundariea of Gallo-Romanic— 8. More 
précise définition of thèse boundaries.— 9. Dialects and patois.— 10. 
Dialects and patois of the langue Wo^^-IL The Umguê itùtt and Its 
dialects.— 12. The spoken langnage of the De de Fnmce^ or Frencfa. 

1. Latin. — ^nrenoh, like Portuguese, Spanish, Pro- 
vençal, Italian, Roumansch, and Roumanian, is the 
outcoroe» after a long succession of changes, of the language 
spoken by the Romans, namely Latin. Latin belongs to 
the family of languages called the Indo-European or 
Aryan. Thèse languages sprang from an older idiom, 
now lost, spoken at an unknown period, and in an unknown 
région, by a people which has left no history, and which 
is commonly called the Aryan people. This people, whose 
cradle or dwelling-place bas been affirmed, without any 
valid reason, to be the central plateau of Asia, sent 
into Europe and the southem portion of the Asiatic conti- 
nent a number of tribes who carried with them a common 
inheritance of language, belief and dvilization, and de- 
veloped eventually into as many new and distinct peoples. 

B . 
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One of thèse tribet made itt way towardt the 
lanean, and tbis bas been oûled by scbolars tbe Graeco- 
Italic;^ because one part of it was dettined to give riae to 
the various peoples of Greek speecbi the other to the 
varions peoples of Italie q;>eech« 

Of thèse Italian tribes» who spoke more or less closdy 
allied dialects (Umbrian, Saronit^ Oscan^ &c.), the one 
inhabiting Latium had an extraordinaiy destiny* This 
little ptoplc of wUd and plundering shepberds became, 
in the lapse of time, a powerful nation, which spread 
firom Rome as a centre, first increasing at the expense of 
the other Italie peoples and then absorbing them, con« 
quering the whole of Italy, and then making the wbole 
of the known world its dominions. The langûage of this 
people foUowed in the wake of its political advance and 
finally also conquered the greater part of the empire. The 
langûage of Rome is called Latin, from the name of the 
small territoiy of Za/wM^ which was the cradle of the 
Roman nation. It was this Latin langûage which was to 
develop later into the various Romance tongues. 

a. POPULAR LATIN AMD CLASSICAL LATIN.— Thc Latin 

of the early times of the Roman Republic diiTers con- 
siderably firom the Latin of three or four centuries later; 
it is the archaic langûage preserved in a few rare inscrip* 
lions which are still under discussion by Latin scbolars \ 
During thèse centuries of war and barbarism, Latin, 
possessing no literature and untrammelled by any con- 
servative forces, underwent- rapid changes. But .with the 
Gonquest of Greece came a new era for the langûage. 
Under the influence of Greek letter% a school of writers 
and of poets was formed at Rome. Naevius^ Pacuvius^ 
and Livius Ândronicus sought to polish the rude and 



* Hm lot of Um oMett Lalln inscripCioii known, which h tngwftà 
on a àÊÊp, aad probable dates finoni Um thno of tho kingt, mas at 

Maahw aada ■• Ibr Hninaaimi 
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coarse Latin speech, and to introduce unifonnity into iu 
grammar and prononciation. A little later, with Ennius, 
a writer of genius, the chief characteristics of Qassical 
Latin became fixed. Ennius was for Latin wiiat Dante 
was for Italian, and Luther for German, what Ronsard 
aimed at being for modem French ; and he may be justly 
considered as the fatber of the literary language of Rome. 
In shaping the written language into that marvellous 
instrument of expression which we find in its iamous 
masterpieces^ tlie great writers who filled the first century 
B.C were but continuing his work. It is, however, to be 
regretted that Jhis written languag<^ which was bom 
under the influence '^f^reece, should hâve been so 
powerfuUy subjeded to the seductive charm of Greek 
literature that it never had strength to emandpate 
itsel£ Indeed, neglecting the natural genius of their 
own tongue, the Latin writers modelled their vocabulaiy, 
their constructions, and their versification after the Greek. 
Thus the form of the wkoli of Qauical Latin poetiy, 
instead of being a national form, was only borrowed \ 

We may now ask, what was the relation between the 
written language which we admire in the dassics and the 
spoken language ? Of this relation some idea may be 
formed (though the comparison is defective in many 
points) if we compare literary with spoken French. 
Literary French is an artistic work, and the resuit of 
the persevering efforts of an unintemipted séries of great 
writers ; and from this literary language the language of 
eveiyday life différa in certain matters of pronundation 
and vocabulaiy, and especially in matters of syntax. 
Moreover, the différences increase as we pass down* 
wards irom the dass of the degant aristocracy and the 
educated bourgeoisie to that of the people^ whose speech 

* Tbert wM| Il is tmc^ a movemeal afalatt Greek Influence (wiUi 
Cato), Imt U WM too weak to «sert any apitredabte action [fL Cictro, De 
FiiUkm i. t]. 
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is fireer and more natural, and is not governed 1^ rules 
learnl at school and in sodety. 

Similar différences were to be found with regard to the 
language apoken and written in Rome. The aristocracy 
and goveming classes probably affected a speech as close 
as possible to the language of literature, while that of the 
middle classes was somewhat freer. But school teaching, 
• and, at an older âge, literary éducation and the influence 
of social surroûndings in which written Latin, the language 
of the tribunals and the civil, religious and military 
administrations, was suprême as the officiai language,— ail 
thèse things prevented the popular speech fix>m under- 
j { going any very fundamental changes. Even the pleb% 

who were less easUy subjected to conservative influence^ 
still fdt their action to a certain extent; for, hearing 
a grammatical language with fixed rules spoken aroun4 
them, they were restrainedi in spite of themselve% fix>m 
being borne along by the current which was destined, 
a little later, to carry away Latin. 

This is why the spoken language vaned, in iact, but 
little during the whole time of the Republic and the Empire. 
But in the fifth century, when the dassical language, 
czhausted with the production of the masterpieces of 
a Cicero, a Livy, a Tacitus, a Lucretius^ a Virgil, and 
a Horace^ became condemned to sterility, and when the 
officiai language had collapsed together with the vast 
édifice of the Empire, the language spoken by the people, 
now freed and unfettered,. developed naturally and in 
acoordance with its own proper genius\ 

A number of expressions and constructions, and also 
of grammatical forma and words which had been denied 

* This ncffeneal wat «eceknted by Iwo spécial eanaet— the adveat 
cfCliriariawi^ aad the barbariao iovatioiis. Od the eue haad, la order 
to attract the aMsses and attadi Uiea to the aew laith, the derfy q>oke 
the kagoage of the people, whkh at the taoM time th^ laiaed to their 
ovm kveL . Oa the other haad, the bariMriaat deatrajed, together with 
ReaM^ her oflkial leageafe. 
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a place in the lîteraiy language owing to a feeling either 
of disdain or conservalism, now achieved an irrcsistible 1 
victory ; and as in matters of language the voice of the 
majority is law, and at the end of the Empire the inunense 
majority of the nation belonged to the plebs, the ways of 
speech of the masses prevailed exclusively. When we 
say then that the Romance languages are derived from 
Popular Latin, what we mean b that they form the con- 
tinuation of Popular Latin in the course of time. They 
form in fact the modem stages of Popular Latin. < 

• 

8. Geographical UMITS OP LATIN.— Latin was carried 
by conquest from Latium through Italy (365 b.c\ into 
Sardinia(aa7 b.c), into Cisalpine Gaul and Istria(z78 b.c)^ 
into Spain (133 b. c\ then into Gaul (50. b. c), and to the 
bordera of the Danube and as far as DacU (zo6a.d.). 
Rome understood how to transport her own language 
with marvellous skill into conquered countries, to make 
them foi*get their own tongues and become Latin. Still, * 
the boundaries of Latin fell far within the boundaries of 
the Empire. 

At the time of its greatest (çxtent ' the Empire induded 
Italy, Spain> Gaul as far as the Rhine, Great Britain to 
the wall of Septimius Severus, the south of Germany to 
the confluence of the Save and Danube ; on the left bank 
of the Danube^ Dacia as far as the Dniester; on the right 
bank, Motsia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece ; in Asia, 
the province of Asia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia ; 
in Airicà, Egypt and the whole of the coast as fiur as the 
Atlantic (Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco). 

The boundaries of Latin were, as we hâve said, less 
extended. In the first place Latin was unable to 
supplant Oreeli^ which persisted in Greece and is still 
spoken there in a more or less modifîed form (Modem 
Orssk\ and which prevailed in Asia, until Syiiao on 

* See G. Parisy XomâHm, i. im «qq. 
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the one hand, and Anbio on the other, caiised it to dU- 
appear. 

In Africa, Egypt alao proved refractoiy to Latin ; thU 
country was shared betwecn Or»ék» which waa used by 
the upper classes and in the administration, and Ckyptlo^ 
the language of the peasants or fellaheen. Greek disap- 
peared from Egypt at the end of the Empire ; and Coptic 
died ont in the seventeenth centuiy, leaving Arablo^ which 
had invaded the région, with Islam, in the seventh century, 
entire roaster of the field. 

In tlie provinces situated furtlier to the west, Latin 
came into contact with Oarthaginiaa or Ponio^ a Phoeni- 
dan dialect dosely allied to Hebrew, and Vumidiaa ; it 
destroyed Carthaginian, which was, however, stîll used as 
a patois in the time of St Augustine, but left untouched 
Numidian, and this language is still spoken in*our own 
day under the name of Berber. In the seventh century 
Latin was displaced in thèse provinces by Arabio. Had 
it not been for the Arab conquest, a sister langusge to 
Spanish and Provençal would now be spoken on the 
coastof Africa. 

In Italy, Latin might well be considered as a native 
tongue ; it was spoken throughout the Peninsula, and in 
the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily '• 

In Spain it caused the indigenous language of the 
Iberians to disappear, only a remnant surviving as Basque 
orBuskara. 

In Gaul, Latin took the. place of the Oèltio dialects 
from the Atlantic to the Alps, and from the Mediterranean 
to the mouths of the Rhine ; but this state of things was 
modified later by various invasions. 

* Tlie Greek ekiaent, which had been ttrongljr ettaUished in SMlf 
âad Um womùk of Um Peaintiik (ÊiêpUL Gmecia) by HeUenic colonixatioii, 
dotthUtn disa^pearcd al Um begiiminf of tfio Middle Afet. The Greek 
SdoOM to bo net with hère and there in SooUMm Ital|y and Coriica art 

trf ciWB wra t i Tiiiy rtfwK fa ind a tion 
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In Great Britain, Latin had no time to penetrate deeply 
into the minds of the masses of the people ; neverthdess 
it left behind a number of words in Welsh and An^^o- 
Saxon. 

In Germany, in Rhaetia, Norica, and Pannonia, it dis* 
appeared before the idioms of the German and Slav bar* 
barians. It was only preserved in Eastem Switzerland 
(the Grisons) and the Western Tyrol, where it is known 
as Ladino, Boamansoh, or Bbaeto-Bomanio. 

In lUyria, the native languages^ althôugh they were 
influenced by Latin, must hâve maintained their existence, 
if it be true that they hâve been preserved under the form 
of modem Albanese. 

Slavonio languages were spoken over a great part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Dada, conquered and romanized by Trajan in xo6 a.d^ 
was abandoned in 274 by Aurelian, who transported its 
inhabitants to Moesia and Macedonia* It was only nine 
centuries later that the descendants of thèse Latins, then 
halfnomad herdsroen, again made their way north, re- 
crossed the Danube, and repeopled the vast désert of 
Dacia, which for eight centuries had been the battlefîeld 
of the barbarians. For, from the fourth to the twelfth 
century this had been a place of conflict and slaughter 
for the Goths^ the Huns and the Gepidi, the Lombards, 
the Avaîrs and the Bulgars, the Magyars, the Cumans, 
and the Patzinaks in tum. With the new colonisation of 
thèse desolate régions the language of Rome flourished 
there again, and is still spoken under the form of Boa- 
manian. Roumanian at présent is divided into two 
chief dialects— Daoo-Boomaaiao, spoken in Dacia, and 
Kaoado-Boumanian, spoken in Macedonia and Epirus. 

Thus Latin reigned suprême in Italy, Sicily, Corsica 
and Sardinia; throughout Spain (except in the Basque 
région) and in the Balearic Isles; in Gaul and the 
Channel Islands; in Western and Southern Switzerland 
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I and a small portion of Eastem Switzerland, and alao hen 

I ' and tbere on the north and south coasts of the Méditer 

il » , ' 

/ nuiean and in the basin of the Danube, It ia, indee4 

jf-^ ; ; almost certain that it was spolcen along the bordera o 

4 : ' the Mediterranean from the Adriatic to Macedonia with 

I '• out any break *• 

^ i i It was this Romanic or Romance language— £iîi|^ 

' |i • XomoHOf as it was popularly called— which was spoker 

in the varions countries of the imperium romamim oi 

] :y Romanià, and in one land becamç Italiaa; in another 

I. ^ ; I Hispano-BiMBanio^ which developed into Spanish anc 

p [;: ïi ' FortogneM; which towards the east became Bonmanscli 

( *\ j" and Bonmaaian ; and towards the north Gallo*BomaniO| 

r 1 ' r ! the mother of ProTençal, Catalan, and Frenoh. 

4. Thb lingua ROM ana. — If we ask whether th< 
^' ' language spoken throughout this vast territoiy wai 

unifonn, the answer is somewhat diflkult to give in th< 
actual condition of our Imowledge. But al! the proba 
bilities point to a state of almost perfect unity of speech 
Certainly the same accidence and the same ^ntax, anc 
probably the same vocabulaiy, prevailed from the Blad 
Sea to the Atlantic, and from the banks of the Rhine U 
the Atlas. 

It is^ however, no less probable that the pronuhdatioi 
varied firom one place to another ; for this language wai 
spoken by people of différent races, who, although they hac 
forgotten their ancestral dialects, in spite of themsdvei 
preserved their own Systems of pronunciation. 

It was only gradually, and under the influence of i 

multiplicity of causes — the influence of diverse surround 

I [. { ings^ of invasions, and the opportunity of indepcndent evo 

lution— that the linguistic varieties of Romanic began t< 
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* T1ieLatiap«toboftheTjrol,Ui6Trentiii,andIstrkâ]readjrtliowcd 
la eabiyo^ liafoistic traits whkh are Iboiid fireeljr developed ia tli< 
,RoOTi««iin dklecta. The cootiaiioat Une lef e r red to abore was brokei 
by GenMM aad 81av eoloaiatloB. 
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take shape. We may attribute to the seventh, or at latest 
to the eighth, century those more rapid and characteristic 
changes which gave to différent countries each its own 
language. Some words would be full of life in one place, 
unknown or forgotten in another ; with the lapse of time» 
the prononciation in différent spots displayed decided 
diveiigence, and slightly différent syntactic constructions 
came into use. With regard to thèse points we can at 
présent only advance more or less probable and gênerai 
hypothèses. 

But» neglecting thèse spécifie différences between the 
Romance languages, if we tum our attention to the oldest 
forms of their common traits ; if we remember that thèse 
languages hâve almost the same vocabulary, the same 
declension, the same methods of composition and dériva- 
tion, and the same syntax, then they appear to us as 
.différent aspects of one and the same language, as the 
blossoms of the same tree grown on différent soils. 

Each of the Romance languages kept for itself, as its 
own property, the name of Boman, which the people of 
Rome gave to their language. Even at the présent time 
the name is borne by Boumanian, and by Ladino or 
Roumansch (from an adverb romanici)\ Provençal calls 
itself the langue romane, and many Provençal-speaking 
people believé that their language has the exclusive right 
to the name. 

In the Middle Ages, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French are often designated by this name. In Old French, 
to translate from Latin into roman means to translate from 
Latin into French. The substantive roman means 'a com- 
position in the common tongue * ; the Roman de la Rose is 
the 'French poem of the Rose/ and the Roman de Renard 
is the 'French poem of Renard.' The 'vieux romanciers,' 
of whom Boileau speaks, are the old French poets. Thus 
.this Word roman, preserved by each of the languages 

' Frtn^-tpcAkiDS àwitierUnd it called Ui Suùm r o mmndi (see p. m). . 
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derived from Latin as its own spécial name, forms an 
unimpeachable teslimony to the original unity of thèse 
languagea^ once fused in the Linpia Romana. 

We mean then by the term Romance or Romanic 
languages {fa$igues romanes) the irarions langnages which 
hâve spning from Latin. Each of them is a Romance 
j languagè, but not ikê Romance language. The langue 

\y • romam or Romanic means Popular Latin, as it was spoken 

j^; from the third to the seventh or eighth centuiy. The 

|M. Romanic or Popular Latin spoken in différent countries 

has received spécial names; thus the terms Oallo-B<MBanio^ 



i il , rj Hispano-Bomaiiio^ Italo-Bomaaio^ are used to designate 

Mj i - the Romanic spoken in Transalpine Gaul, in Spain and 

VL; in Italy. This Popular Latin was a spoken language. It 

must not be confused with the wriUen languagepf the time, 

which was Low LatiiL 



5. Low LATIN.— Low lAtin was the literaiy Latin of 
the timc^ written by people more or less ignorant» who 
perpetrated mistakes derived from the spoken language, 
which are analogous to the blunders of schoolboys of 
our own time when they try to write Latin. During 
the barbarous period, Low Latin was modelled almost 
entirely on the spoken language^ except in the Fathers 
of the Church; thus it offers a spectacle of the completest 
barbarism, and hence fumishes rich materials for the 
study of Romanic, since behind its barbarous forms we 
[ can discover, by induction, the spoken language of which 

no mémorial remains\ 



* We give Iwo examplet of thit bâriMrout Litinity. (I) QuàUiemiftêê 
m p utmtiH f m ^pùtçUa éê twmmt nùêitVp nnimts nailnu/SrmaiaSf asirnsoê 
fimmi. • . tw cMf pmnmnmn i (Roiière, FommUê^ oudx). la good Latin 
tlUt woyld Ynt'^Qmàlnmmfm m psoeumptg epiMmê 4ê nomtm m^ihfo^ 
m t gmik m ê noêiriê fimmUu ^ ûiÊem9m./u$rmi . . . iwcmw p i rmt mimnU The 
feaiiaines, tpùâoêÊM^ Jh'mmfmêf e t/wiiwf , tmmmM» nodmê^ are hère la the 
acmieti t e, end sot la the Boniaathre or abUtive, because la the popuUr 
f,{! « speech of the tfaae femiaiaetwereao longer uaed iaaayothereaae but 

tha itfOMalton. (IH Fîwdhdlf WiMt naeitiBft ^mmmj* ^..^^^a^^ émmMê»Mm /i» <%«4Ai ^. 
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In the Carlovingian period, under Cliarlemagne, a re- 
nascence of Latin literature took place, and the documents 
written by the more learned cleÂs of the time resemble 
more nearly those of Classical Latin. Ail lettered men 
in the Middle Ages wrote in Low Latin. This Low 
Latin, which was, then, the continuation of Classical Latin 
in the Middle Ages, differed from it by certain distinct 
characteristics. The vocabulary of Classical Latin had to 
be modified, . since it was required to express ideas un- 
known to ancient Rome ; and Low Latin was the instrument 
used by an intelligent minority to render in words a new 
and very complex civilization. The grammar, especially in 
matters of syntax, was influenced by the popular speech, but 
nevertheless preserved the traditions of a regular grammar. 
In the sixteenth century Low Latin disappcared before the 
efforts of the humanists and Ciceronians, who brought back 
into favour the language of the great dassics of Rome. 

6. Gallo-romanic — Let us now dismiss from our 
minds the other Romance languages and consider only 
the Gallo-Romanic group. 

Popular Latin first of ail caused Oeltio to disappear, 
a resuit at which we may justly feel surprise. How could 
a great people^ with a civilization as advanced as that of 
the Gauls, foi^et their language and nationality to become 
merged in the Roman unity ? A number of men of letters, 
feeling unable to accept the possibility of so strange a thing; 
hâve regarded French and Provençal as the outcome of 
a mixture of Gaulish and Latin, together with a Germanie 
élément introduced by invasion; and from this formless 
mixture they dérive French. This view is mistaken. As 

FimHttlêÊ, cdxxx) i this ihould run^V^ididi ad iUmm (or better â/i) OMt* 
^^•fm firmiim fnodhi tmttioê. In PopuUr Latin Uie forms nsed wera 
^ff^dtdi, vt$$dêdii, wiUi Uie penultimate # short ând accentcd, wbenee the 
oldett ~~ 



French Ibnns imndU vmdiei\ the dative Oii wnt replaced bjr the 
P^phratia. ad with the accnsative; the final m had long dÎMippeared 
mm Uie proaunciation, and atonie ff and atonie o had becoMe afaimOated ; 
beace the Ibraa itto, €Êm^eih,/nw9k, and mcdmê tmmimê. 
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we hâve aiready said, French is nothing el$e than the 
development» in the courte of centurie^ of Latin, before 
which the Celtic language disappeared. 

Âfter the conquest of Caesar the Gaulish nationaUty 
disappeared We are wrong indeed to use the word 
Mai^fuUUy ; the idea of a Gaulish nation, united in interests 
and in language, is not based on fact 

There were in Gaul as many nationalities as there were 
tribes; they were nearly ail at war one with the other. 
The rising of the year 53 s. c was only that of one-third 
of the population, and was in defence rather of aristocratie 
interests than of a fatherland. Caesar found allies even 
among the most powerful of the tribes. The Belgi» ; 
^ ' Aquitanî, Rémi, Lingone% Treviri, and Bellovaci refused : 

to send contingents to Alesia ; and a large portion of Gaul | 
regarded the suprême struggle with passive indifférence. , 
Of those who ofTered résistance to the conqueror. Ver* j 
cingetorix alone, perhaps, had the feeling of a common t 
country. After the terrible repression which foUowed the 
conquest, and involved the decimation of the aristocraçy : 
and the annihilation of ail résistance^ Rome, with her 
usual skill, kept up local rivalries, and favoured the; 
democracy of the communes and cities at the expense of 
the nobles; and the Gaulish people found their freedom and 
independence increased under a foreign dominion which ; 
left their municipal liberties and their local govemments - 
untouched, and moreover bestowcd on them distinctions^ 
and dignities. The Gauls were sufBciently intelligent and 
sufficiently civilixed to recognize the intellectual and moral 
superiority of Rome and to profit by it They became 
romanixed with enthusiastic haste. r 

As soon as Gaul was subjugated, new towns were' 
founded side by side with the old ones. Çivic privilèges 
and rights were meted out and eztended by Rome with 
judicious skill, until the day when Caracalla declared that^ 
ail the subjects of the Empire shôuld be Romans. 
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Moreover, Rome was not content to exert her action 
only by means of the concession of political rights. 
Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus^ covered Gaul with 
great roads, which linked together the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, the Pyrénées and the Rhine^ the AIps 
and the Atlantic. As early as the reign of Augustus, 
temples, cireuses^ théâtres» and baths, sprang up ail 
over Gaul, even in its farthest corners and remotest 
valleys. 

After Italy, Gaul is the richest of ail countries in Roman 
monuments and Latin inscriptions, most of which date 
from the first century a. d. Spain, which became Roman 
a hundred years earlier, ranks after France in this respect. 
Under Augustus x,2oo men formed a sufficient army of 
occupation for Gaul, while 15,000 were needed in England, 
and 4S<>ûo in Germany. Thus the Gaulish civilization 
had disappeared as if by magie before the Roman civiliza* 
tion. We must abandon the brilliant historical fandes of 
men like Amédée Thierry and Henri Martin with regard 
to a Gaulish fatherland and nation, which they identified 
with the home and believers of the Druidic religion. 

We may regret so complète a foi^etfulness on the part 
of a people, who, unlike the natives of America after their 
overthrow by the Spaniards, had no thought of preserving 
the memory of their heroism in national song. In this f 
case it is to Caesar, the conqueror himself, that we 
owe the stoiy of the suprême struggle. But regret» are 
unavailing against facts. With the civilization of the 
Gauls their language^ which was indeed V€ry marfy niated I 
LaUUf disappeared as welL 

Severe critical examination of the Celtic élément in 
rench reveals very few words of Gaulisli origin, and even 1 
hese must hâve been introduced through Popular Latin, 
hey are exactly comparable to the English and German 
rds which we see imported every day into France, ' 
nd which then bécome French. Gaulish pronundation . 
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doubtkst left sonie traces in the pronundation of Gallo- 
Romanic ; but Gaulish grammar— and the grammar ia the 
fiindamental élément of every knguage— had no influence 
on Gallo-Romanic As the same grammar is to be found 
in early French, early Italian, early Spanish, &c, and as 
this grammar is to be traced back to Popular Latin, if we 
maintain that Gallo-Romanic was influenced by Celtic we 
must admit that Popular Latin was influenced by Celtic — 
a conclusion condemned by its own absurdity. 

We find évidence of the existence of Gaulish down to 
the fourth century. Latin conquered first the towns and 
then, but only gradually» the country districts» leaving 
great islands» as it were, of Gaulish*speaking territory, 
which diminished in course of time till they finally dis- 
appeared. At the period of the barbarian invasions no 
Word of Gaulish was to be heard spoken in GauL 

Ât Marseilles and in its neighbourhood» Popular Latin 
had to encounter Oreeli^ which had been brought there by 
the Phocaeans. Greek survived there till the first century, 
but with the political decay of Marseilles it died out and 
ceased to be a spoken language. Of the six or seven 
t h o usand inscriptions of Roman Gaul, only some sixty 
are Greek. 

Thus Popular Latin was spoken firom the Mediterranean 
to the mouths of the Rhine, from Port Vendres to 
Antwerp^ and fix>m the Atlantic to the AIps, when in« 
vasion% which began in the fifth centuiy, came to disturb 
at finir points the state of -things settled four centuries 
earlier. 

z. The Wisigoths in Aquitaine^ the Burgundians in 
Buigundy, the Salian Fnînks in the north-east^ the 
Austrasian Franks in the eas^ brought with them their 
Germanie dialects. Thèse dialects disappeared after a 
certain time; but the northem and eastem frontiers were 
abandoned by the Gallo-Romans» who fled before the 
invadenb u<l were occupied by the Germant who estab- 
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lished themselves in thèse territories, and spoke a Low- 
Oernuui dialect in the Flander% and a Si^^-Oermaa 
dialect in Alsace-Lorraine. 

a. Againi the Anglo-Saxon invasions of England in the 
fifth century drove out the Breton populations^ who estab* 
lished themselves in lower Armorica, at that time dcpopu- 
lated, and caused a Oèltio dialect to flourish once more 
in a corner of the land from which Latin had driven 
outGaulish^ •«*»^ 

3* In the south*west the invasions of the Vascone% 
who crossed the Pyrénées in the sixth century, imported 
into a portion of Gaulish territory the old language of the 
Iberians^ which Latin had destroyed in Gaul, and, in 
Spain» had driven into the Basque provinces and Navarre. 

4. Finally, in the eighth century, the Arab invasions 
had forced the Hispano-Romans to take refuge in the 
north, leaving vast régions on the eastem side of the 
peninsula depopulated ; this led emigrants from Roussillon 
to cross the Pyrénées^ and to establish themselves in 
Cataloniai the province of Valencia, and the Balearic 
Islesy to which th^ brought with them a Gallo-Romanic 
dialect, now called Catalan. 

This fourfold movement of contraction and expansion 
resulted in the formation of new boundaries to the Gallo- 
Romanic domain, and thèse boundaries hâve remained un« 
changed up to the présent time, save at a few points where 
GallorRomanic has won territory from its neighbours. 

7. The boundaries or gallo-rom anic. — We can only 
define the boundaries of Gallo-Romanic with précision 

* The CelUc laii|:iiaget are dîvided into thre« tauicbet. (!) Géudùk^ 
which WM spoken in Gaul and tatireljr diiappeared ia the fourlh 
centniy; of UÛs languafe onljr a veiy lew inscriptions remsin. Qi) The 
Bnêom d i a ic cts , presenred in Lower Brittsnjr, Wales, and, untfl last 
centttiy, in CornwalL (iii) Gtidk, induding (t) Irish, sliU spoken hf 
a few hundred thousand peaaants in IreUnd, (a) Gaelie properi|y ao 
called, spokea in eeitahi' parts of SMlaad, aad (3) Mans. 
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«long the Une where it U in contact with non-Latin neigh- 
boun. We shall start fix>m the north and foUow the eastern 
and sottthem frontier. The Une atarts from Gravelines 
(department of the Nord), entera Belgium near Armen« 
tièresy and continues nearly in a atraight Une to a point 
south of Aix-la-Chapelle ; then it forma a right angle, tum« 
ing aharply to the south towards Longwy in the Meurthe* 

• et-MoseUe^ and alanta eastward in Alsace -Lorraine; 
crosses the former department of the Moselle \ of which 

^ one-third in the west and aouth-west is French-speaking ; 

the department of the Meurthe, of which only a narrow 
strip in the north-east is German-speaking; the depart- 
ment of the Bas-Rhin \ of which a amaU portion in the 
aouth-east is French-speaking; and that of the Haut- Rhin \ 
of which only the aouth«westem part is French-'speaking ; 
entera Switserland beyond Laufon, giving to Romance 
speech the western portion of the canton lot Berne (the 
Bemese JuraX the cantons of NeuchAtel, Vaud and 
Geneva, and half the cantons of Freiburg and the Valais ; 
and then, aouth of the Valais, foUows, roughly speaking 

,1 (aee p. oo), the Italian frontiers of Piedmont to à point 

beyond Mentone. 

8. More précise dehnition or the boundaries. — 
From Gravelmes to tkê Bdgian froiUier {department ofOii 
Nord% The Une bq;ins to the east of Gravelines, the 
most northerly Romance-speaking town in Europe, foUows 

* the boundary of the départaient of the Nord as far as the 
neighbourhood of Saint-Omer and goes a Uttle beyond it 
(into the department of the Pas-de-Calais)^ but foUows it 
up again from near Renescure aa &r aa Thiennes. 
Thence it tums northward, induding MerviUe^ Steen- 
werck and Nieppe, strikes the frontier, which it follows 
along the course of the Lys; fit>m Armentières to Comines 

* L «• Ibe departneal befora 187t. 
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• 

and Halluiiii and entera Belgium. That part of the 
department of the Nord situated beyond those limita ia 
occupied by FUmish^ a Low German dialect àllied to 
Dutch. It comprisea : — (i) the arrondissement of Dun- 
kirk, except a corner in the east, and, in the centre, 
Bergues and the surrounding villages ; (a) the arrondisse* 
ment of Hazebrouck, excepting a large strip on the south* 
east and south. It is especially in the country districts 
that Flemish is spoken : French is the language of the 
towns, and is every day, moreover, markedly gaining upon 
its rival, which is destined to disappear. 

In Belgium'^. — ^The Une entera the province of West 
Flanders, and leaves to the French language Mouscron, 
Luingne, Herseaux, Dottignies, and Espierre; thence it 
foUows the common boundary of East Flandera and Hainaut^ 
and then tums southward to a point beyond Lessines and 
En j^ien, whence jt takes a northward direction and entera 
the province of Brabant In Brabant it passes through 
Saintes and Tubize, then through Braine-le-Château, Wau- 
thier-Braine, and Braine^rAlleud, north of Waterloo, la 
Hulpe, Wavre, Ârchennes, Bossut, Beauvechain, L'Ecluse^ 
and Jodoigne, jand strikes the north-west frontier of the 
province of Liège, of which it leaves a corner to Flemish, 
including Houtain-rEvêque and the part to the north-west. 
In Limburg our Une passes south of Tongres and north of 
Otrange, Herstappe, Roclenge, Bassenge, Wonck, Eben- 
Emael, and Lanaye, and then turns south again into the 
province of Liège, crossing the Meuse south of Visé. 

From Visé it tums south-west, passes to the south of 
Aubel and Eupen, where it entera Rhenish Prussia and 
takes in a long strip of country extending as far as the 
Amblève. The most important town included hère is 
Malmedy, and the Walloon viUages on the frontier are 
Sourbrod, Faymonville, Oudenval, Ligneuville, and Pont 
The Une touches Saint- Vith, follows the Our, a tributary of 

* From Uie linguitUc map of Kiepert 
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tbe Sure (or Sauer^ as fiur as Oberi>esIingeiit passes 
between Qervaiiz (or Cler^ German-speakitig) and Wilz 
> (Frencfa-'q>eaking)y both in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 

^ burg; foUows the Sure as far as Martelange (or Mar- 

r . telingenX on the confines of Belgian Luzemburg and the 

A Grand Duchy, passes southwards to the east of Ârlon (or 

ArelX and strikes the French frontier north of Longwy 
i * (in France). This Une forms with the southem frontier of 

% Belgium a kind of right-angled triangle^ of which.the 

hypothenuse is the French political frontier, while the two 
sides separate the French dialects firom Flemish on the 
north, and firom High German on the east 

This territory comprises a corner of the twp Flanders 
and Limburg; almost the whole of the provinces of Li^e^ 
Hainaut, Luxemburg, and ail the province of Namur; and, 
beyond Belgium, a corner in the west of Rhenish Prussia, 
and a strip of country in the north of the Grand Duchy of 
Luzemburg. The French spokea by the people in this large 
r^on belongs to the IVattoon dialect, and présents difierent 
diaracteristics in différent provinces; it is easy to distinguish 
i ; between the Walloon of Mons, of Liège, and of Namur. 

We may add that French (the French of Paris) is 
spoken not only in ail the towns of French Belgium, but 
also in those of Flemish Belgium, such as Brussels, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Ostend, &c. Until quite latdy French, which 
is the officiai language^ was maÛng visible progress in the 
territories where Flemish is spoken ; at the présent time 
Flemish is protected by the Government is being taught in 
Ihe schools, and is bec<NDing again a semi-official language. ; 
From Lùngwy to LantfùH. At Longwy the line tums to [ 
the east^ foUows the fircmtier of Luxembuig^ tums south- ^ 
wards to the east of Fantoy (or Fentsch), and strikes the ' 
Moselle at its confluence with the Ome^south of Thionville * 
(orDiedenhofen); it passes between Vigy(French-speaking) 
\ \ ' and Metxerwiese (German*speaking) on the one hand,Vigy 

and Boulay (or Bokhen, German-speaking), on ihe other; 
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it crosses the Nied a littlt north of the point where the 
French Nied flows into the German Nied; it follows 
the latter, roughiy speaking» for a certain distance, 
crosses the forest of Remilly between Remilly and 
Faulquemont (or Falkenberg), and crosses the Rotten- 
bach, a tributary of the French Nied, near its source; 
it includes Morhange (or MOrchingen), leaving to French 
Metz and Briey with their two arrondissements, and 
the western part of the arrondissement of Thionville^ 
in the former department of Moselle. At Morhange, the 
line enters the former department of the Meurthe^ goes 
eastward to Albesdorf, passes southwards between Dieuze 
(French-speaking) and Fenestrange (or Finstingen), going 
from the lakelet of Muhn to the lakelet of Stock ; it then 
passes between Lorquin (or LCrchingen, French-speaking) 
and Sarrebourg (or Saarburg; German^peaking), meets 
the Saar Rouge in the latitude of Saint-Quirin, and follows 
it along the eastem slope of the Vosges as far as Mont 
Donon, where it enters Alsace. The boundary in the 
department of the Meurthe thus assigns to the German 
language the greater part of the arrondissement of Phals- 
bourg (or Pfalzburg) and a small strip of land north of the 
arrondissement of Château-Salins (or Salzburg) ; it assigns 
to French the greater part of the latter arrondissement, 
the whole of which now belongs to Germany, and the 
arrondissements of Lunéville, Nancy, and TouL 

At Mont Donon the line enters the former department of 
the Bas*Rhin, at the intersection of the river Meurthe and 
the Vosges Mountains; it crosses the forest of Winsch, 
passes through Lûtzelhausen, and at Liepvre (or Leberau) 
passes into the former department of the Haut- Rhin. There 
it joins the new political frontier, then leaves it for a moment 
to pass between La Poutroye (or Schnierlach) on the one 
side and Kaysersberg on the other, tums southward 
towards Tûrckheim (German-speaking\ joins the new 
p ylitical frontier north of Munster, and follows it almost 

C9 
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^ , regularly as fiur as Ihe Swiss frontier, passing to the wesl 

of Massevaiix (or MasmOnsterX to the east of La Chapelle, 

to the west c( Danneiiiarie(or DamnierkirchX Strueth, and 

f 1 1 Pfetterhausen, and finally ascends the watershed of the 

' c Largue to the village of Lucelle (or Lûtzel) near the 

j ! sources of the lU, where it entera Switzerland. 

Thus in the western portion of the former department 
%l of the Haut-Rhin a strip of country of varying breadth is 

claimed by French in the arrondissements of Colmar and 
Belfort 

From LattfoH io ikê Medùerranean. The Une takes 

a sudden bend to the east, passing south of Laufon (or 

Laufen), tums to the south-west through the canton of Berne 

to the lakes of Bienne (or Biel) and Neuchâtel, trosses the 

t l lake of Morat and the canton of Freiburg, and then divides 

l' f the canton of Berne from the canton of Vaud. It entera the 

Valais over the Wildstrubel, passes near Sierre (or Siders), 
passes between the Val d'Ânniviers on the one hand and the 
valleys of Tourtemagne (or Turtmann) and of Zermatt on the 
other, and then, not far from the Matterhom, crosses the 
political frontier of Italy so as to indude the upper valleys of 
certain tributaries of the Po ; it then rejoins this frontier, 
which it follows southward as far as the Mediterranean at 
Mentone. Thus in Switzerland the cantons of Neuchâtel, 
Vaud, Geneva, and part of those of Beme^ Freiburg, and the 
^ , .^ Valais \ and, in France, Savoy and the department of the 

il Alpes-Maritimes^ belong to the Gallo-Romanic domain. 

In Corsica an Italian dialect is spoken. 
The Gallo-Romanic domain is bounded by the Méditer» 
l * ranean as fiir as the Pyrénées. There it meets Catalan, 

^r' V which some consider as a dialect belonging to Provençal, 

and others as a distinct language. The frontier of Catalan 
follows the boundary of the department of the Pyrénées- 
Orientales, leaving out Saint Paul de Fenouillet and its 
neig^bourhood ; it entera the department of the Âriège at 

) I ^ WMdi togcUicr are caikd *!• Smêm i v mtauh ' or * French SwîUcflând/ 
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the corner near Quérigut; tben crosses the Pyrénées» and 
takes firom Spanish the seven prcmnces wfakh used to form 
the old govemment c( Catalonia and the old kingdom of 
Valenda (Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida» Castell6n 
de la Plana, Valenda, and Alicante), as well as the Balearic 
Isles. The Une marking the fiirthest extensicm of Gallo- 
Romanic foUows the northem slopes irf'the Pyrénées as far 
as Lescun, where it nieets the Basqna languag^ brought 
into Gaul by the Vascons of Spain in the seventh century. 

The présent boundary ci the Basque language lies 
slightly within the space bounded by the river Vert, the 
Gave d'Oloron, and the Adour as far as its confluence 
with the Nive. llie seacoast from Saint-Pierre d'Irube 
to Bidart is Romance — either Gascon or French. The 
Basque district is surrounded by districts speaking the 
Gascon dialect, except in the towns where French is spoken. 
The domain of Basque has beeii gradually restricted, as 
may be seen by the Basque names of towns in which 
French is now the soie language, e.g. Biarritz, Bayonne, 
Bidache, Arancou, Issor, &c.^ 

The Une then follows the Atlantic Océan and reaches 
Brittany; the extremity of this province is occupied by 
Low*Breton, which is derived from the language intro* 
duced in the sixth century by the Breton emigrants from 
the south-west and west of England. The boundary is a 
sinuous Une which starts from the mouth of the Vilaine 
in Morbihan, goes north to the east of Elven, Plaudren, 
Saint Jean de Brévelay, Moréac, Naizin, Noyal-Pontivy, and, 
entering the Côtes-du-Nord, leaves on its left Mûr, Saint- 
Mayeux, Corlay, and Saint Gilles, continuing as far as 
Saint Fiacre, and then goes eastwards, passing through 
Plouagat, Plélo, and Plourhan, and joins the English 

* Thê Basque localities on the frontier of the territoiy that we hâve 
Juit ddimited are: Sainte Engrace, Haux, TardeU, Esquiule, Amst, 
Aroue, Etchany, Domesain, Arberata, Camou*Mixe» Ilhaire» Bardes, 
Ayherre, Briscous, Urcait, Lahonce, Saînt»Pkn« d'Inibc^ Arbonne, 
Bidart. 
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Channd not (ar to the east of Plouha. In the région to 
tbe west et this Une French is spoken in the towns ; and 
in the country it is rare to find villages wliere the younger 
Inhabitants are totally ignorant of French. 
! l Thus half of the departments of the Morbihan and the 

Côtes-du-Nord and the whole of Finistère are Breton in 
|i| « speech. We may add also theislands of thèse three depart- 

ments^ in particular Belle-Ile, and in the Loire Inférieure 
the peninsula of Batz, where there is a Breton colony. * 
\ l The Une then goes northwards towards the Channel 

indudes the Channel Islands (J^i'^^i Guemsey, Aldemey 
and SaiicX and rejoins the Flemish firontier at Gravelines. 
j; > . Such is the vast domain of Gallo-Romanic • One and 

> i the same language was originally spoken throughout this 

5; I immense territory, but in the course of time and in différent 

districts» southi north, east, and west, it developed into an 
infinité variety of local dialects. Each district gave its own 
local colouring and peculiar aspect to Latin ; yet the pro* 
cess did not give rise to new units, delimited philologically 
I ;\ . * and geographically, because the various characteristics of 

any given local dialect generally'overstepped the limits' of 
the district and radiated unequally in various directions, 
penetrating into the several neighbouring districts more 
or lesa^ and in différent ways. 

The changes— and this is an ail-important matter to 
note— were produced without any discontinuity, and, if we 
were to draw a straight lihe starting from any one point of 
France to any other, we should find that the local speech of 
the one passes gradually into that of the other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. The people speaking two neigh- 
bouring dialects understand one another; if they are 
separated by a common neighbour they hâve more difficulty 
in understwding each othèr ; when they are separated by 
sevend pthers they become unintelligible to one another. 

A ' ' ExcepI ia CMet wlMre thfre were aalnral limite each ee tbe lee, 
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Owing to this continuity in linguUtic change, the various 
dialecte of a province display both a gênerai similarity and 
spécifie différences. It is because of this that it has been 
possible to name them after the provinces where they 
are spoken (e.g. Gascon, Languedocian, Champenois)* 
It must be uiiderstood, however, that thèse geographical 
ternis designate, not linguistic unite, but the whole of the 
dialecte used in a province, regarded from the aspect 
common to them ail. 

Thus we see that Popular Latin, sown over the soil of 
Gaul by the Roman conquest, covered it with an immense 
linguistic flora infinitely varied by an infinitely varied 
process of évolution. 

9. Dialecte and patois. — But at the same time that 
Popular Latin, left to itself and to the mysterious actions 
which guide the spontaneous évolution of language, was ex- 
panding into this multitude of local tongucs, othcr actions, 
both political and social, intervened, the effect of which was 
to re^stablish a certain unity after this endless subdivision. 

In each région a single one of thèse local tongues 
(parlers), belonging to a particular town or aristocracy^ rose 
above ite neighbours, gaining dignity and throwing the 
others into the shade. The local tongues which hâve 
remained in the shade are called patois; those which rose 
to literary dignity are called diakcis. 

Thus in various centres written languages were formed I 

which radiated in ail directions, forced themselves as 
noble languages on the populations of neighbouring 
régions, and created linguistic subdivisions or dialecte in 
which the local patois became more and more obliterated or 
choked out of existence. Thèse dialecte spread, no longer 
by means of oral tradition, but by literature ; and their de* 
velopment must be considered as a phenomenon of civiliza* . 
tion, and not of the oiganic and natural life of the language. ^ 

In this new linguistic évolution dialecte differed more or 
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less among themselves according as they were aeparated 
by a laiger or amaller number of patoi% a greater or lesser 
ft geographical distance. Their characteristics bécane tnore 

';* sharply differentiatedi and they developed into distinct 

lanffuaffea. 

Thus was formed in France a séries of différent régional 
speecbe% and thèse various patois which continued to 
*ezist obscurdy in each province were generally named 
after the provinces where they flourished. Thus, for 
ezample^ Norman not only signifies the dialect used by 
the Norman writers such as Wace, but is also the gênerai 
name given to the patois, which were at one time spoken, 
or still survive^ in Normandy. 

Now, if we consider the totality of both the diidects and 
patois which hâve flourished on French soil, we first 
recognize two great masses : that ci the dialects and patois 
of the langos d'oo^ and that of the dialects and patois of 
thelangood'oll'. 
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10. Dialects and patois op the langue d*oc.— Among 
the dialects belonging to the Langue d'oo two are dis- 
tinguished, which in the Middle Âges were considered as 
independent languages— Oasoon and Oatalan. Oasoon is 
spoken in the department of the Bass»- Pyrénées (except 
in the région occupied by Basque), in the Hautes-Pyrénées,, 
the Landes, the south iÂ the Haute-Garonne, the Gers, 
and the Gironde. It is limited by three rivers : the 
Gironde the Garonne^ and its tributary the Arize (in the 
j: department of the Ariège). But Liboume and Castillon, 

also^ on the right bank of the Dordogne^ speak Gascon. 
We hâve abready noted the limita of Catalan. Beyond 
thèse two régions Fvovenfal patois and dialects spread 



* la tfM Middle Aftt the languafet wera tomttiflMt dtaigaated fro» 
the 9ÊÊnÊÊA'9% partide i e. f • kofiM ^éU^ kofiM d'ac^ kofiM d« «), dcc 
[ 'y, Ihakèf hf a poeliad periphnsis, callt Ita^ 

|/ • U bel pMM là dove fl «I Moiuu* 

*TIm Wavteoae coaatiy whert tiM A rttoaads.* 
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over twenty-six dq>artment8 which they partly or corn* 
pletdy cover ; the most generally spoken of thèse dialects 
are LimaciAint Langaedooiiin, Proyenfal properly so 
called, Dauphinois, SaToyard, and the dialects of that part 
of Switzerland called la Suisse romande. 

As early as the tenth century we find a Provençal litera* 
ture ; and we possess a fairly long fragment of an imita- 
tion in verse of the Cansolatio PkOosophiae by Boethius. 
In the twelfth century there appeared a brilliant litera* 
ture^ lai^gely lyric, the authors of which were called 
troubadours \ and which disappeared in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, drowned in the blood which flowed 
during the crusade against the Albigenses. Saint Louis 
tried vainly to undo the evil and pacify the country : the 
troubadours left the impoverished land and its closed 
seignorial courts, and carried their songs to Spain or 
Italy. The institution of the floral games {Jeux Floraux) 

• 

' Trwêhtiéour^ i.e. ÉnmvtMr (finder), cornes from the verb trobttr^ 
Fr. tromvftf to find ; the old Provençal dedension was «s foUowt :— 

SiNO. Plukal. 

Nominative : irohmùn. trobmdoK 

Accusative : irobador, irobmdort, 
Old French bad a corresponding word derived from the verb trouvirx 

SiNa Plusau 

Nominative : ircvtn. irovtor, 

Accusative : innuar. tnmion. 

In both languages the accusative form bas become the ordinaiy form of 
the word : trtmbaJour, htmviur, — ^The scholars of the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth brought the nominative trou' 
vin again into favour, which is unlortunate, since in this nominative the 
connexion with tnmviur and trouwr is concealed ; it is to be hoped that 
irouwur may replace tfùwfèrt. Tqt the Middle Ages the poet was» then, 
the trouffiur, the inventor ; with the Greeks he was also the poiikê^ the 
' maker ' or creator ; with the Romans he was in early times the %mtê$^ the 
soothsayer or magidan, but the Romans replaced this expressive word by 
the IjiHniied Greek Word poHa^ an unfortuaate borrowing. In Middle 
French tmHViur was discarded Ibr o€imtr^ which implies a confusion 
between the two Latin words mcêor (actor) and mmêor (author). At the 
Renaissance, men of letters went again to Latin for the word /9#^ 
which the Romans had themselves taken from Greek, 
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al Toulouse (1393) did noC succeed in 8topping the 
décadence of the soutbern literature. After the end of the 
Middle Ages we find scarody anything in the shape of 
written memorials but deeds» diploma% and local lq;al docu« 
ments *• The aouthern diakcta were thua degraded from 
' the rankofliterary or written languagea tothatofapoken 
languagea only, or patois. Aliteraiyrevivalhastakenplace 
^ * in our owti time: poets of rare talent^ Jasmin first, then 

Aubanel, Roumanille, and the greatest of all| Mistrali 
hâve composed remarkable poems in their maternai 
language. Themovementofthe/dSri&nf (whichisthename 
assumed by thèse poets^ has resulted in the restoration 
to literaiy life of each of the local patois. Mistral conceived 
the idea of converting the Provençal patois into^a literary 
language for the whole région. Hence the wide welcome 
he gives in his writings to patois words of various dialects 
if they are of a good stamp; but^ if his vocabulary is 
derived from ail sources, both his grammar and his 
phonetics are those of his own dialect 

It is impossible to détermine acourately the limita which 
separate die dialects of the langue ioc from those of the 
langue if otf for a reason which is easy to understand, as 
the local patois of the one language pass by imperceptible 
ahades into those of the other. However, if we confine 
ourselves to a small number of more notable linguistic 
characteristics sdected from those which distinguish the 
patois of the north from those of the south, we shall be able 
to détermine approximatdy a Une of démarcation. In spite 
iA great difficulties, two French scholan^ M. Bringuier 



* Local potls, Mch «s Avger Gaillard» tha wfaedwright of Rabastena 
(boni abottt 1990, died after 199a), aro laolatod eiaaplea, and Uieir rarily 
prorea Uio abaence of ail tradltioo» 

* Thia Word la of uocertaJa oMgbi. Tho Provençal poeta who Srat 
awied il» on Miqr ni» 1S541 look il firon a popular religioua poem» 

\ if wlMra il apparenll/ meana êtOoir f^th$Lmm\ M. Mialral gathered Ihe 

r poaa firooi Ihe lipa of an old ptasaal wonaa al MaiUaaa la Pirovtnco. 

(Son R mmm imt ssiil. p. 4^) 
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and M. de Tourtoulon, tried some years ago (1876-1879) to 
détermine this frontier line. They traced a line which, 
starting from the Pointe de Grave, leaves the northem part 
of the Médoc district to the langue d*oîl, crosses the river 
Gironde, and then follows it as far as Villeneuve^ passes 
through Vérac^ tums southward towards Liboume, and 
then, dividing several communes, northwards towards 
Puynormand, passes east of Coutras, Angoulême, and 
Civray, goes southT of Montmorillon, la Trimouille, 
Argenton, and la Châtre, and thus passes through 
Guyenne and the Limousin. The death of M. Bringuier 
put an end to the researches of the explorera at this spot. 
Although we cannot trace this line further with the same 
précision \ we see that it continues through Auvergne and 
the Lyonnais, through the south of Burgundy and Franche* 
Comté ; it then enters Switzerland and leaves the cantons 
of Vaud, Neuchâtel, Geneva, and the Romance-speaking 
portion of Freiburg and the Valais to Provençal *• Thus the 
line goes much further north in the east than in the west 

U. The langue d'oïl and its dialects.— Let us cross 
this frontier and study the development undeigone by 
Popular Latin in Northem France. 

From the seventh century onwards this popular language 
became sufficiently distinct from leamed Latin, or rather 
pseudo<lassic Latin— Low-Latin— for it to be already 
recq^ized as a new language. 

In 659 A. D. Saint Mummolin was called upon to succeed 
Saint Eloi in the episcopal see of Noyon, because ks was 
noi anly acquainied with iliê Germanie language (spoken by 

' A prodtioa Uiat \» only relative, for the value of some of the criteria 
adopted it contesUble. 

' An eminent linguiat» M. Ascoli, has deternAiied the characteristict of 
a mized dialect intermediate between FVench and Pirovençali which he 
calla Fnmeo-Provmftit, This dialect extends over the departments of 
the Isère» the Rhone^ the Ain, and thé Jura, French-speakinf Switser» 
Und, Savoj, and some bifh valleys on the Italian slopes of the Penniae 
and Graian Alpa, 
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the conquerors), hui aUo the Ramancê UmgHOgê (tpoken 
by the people ')• 

In the . foUowing century, Girard, Abbot of Sauve* 
Majeure^ eztoUed bis master, St Adalhar^ Abbot of Corbie, 
for bis knowledge of Romancei Latin, and German : ' If 
he tpoke Ramancê one would bave thoug^t be knew tbat 
language alone ; if be spoke Gennan bis language was 
still more brilliant; but wben be spoke Latin it was 
periecticm */ From this century date certain Latin-Romance 
and Romance-German glossaries, rendering Latin and 
German words by Low-Latin words or Romance words, 
in wbicb we seem to recc^ize Frencb words in embryo ^ 

* 'Quia pmevaldNit non Uuitum in Imloiimi, led etiam \n wùrnana 
Kmgmm* {A€lm Smmlùntm Béigii êtiêckif iv. 403). Sigebeit de GemUoux 
relates the aune lact with some différences of détail. At tlie death of 
Saint Eloi, he says in his Chronicle, MumuMlin was called upon to suc* 
^ ceed hini| in 665 A.D., becaose he was a veiy holy nuin and luiew IA# 

4 JHêmmmt Umgmtigt no ksê wtU tkmt th$ Génmm hMguagi. 'Propterea 

î quod • • . r om m m m non minus qoam tm êoti kmm callebat linguam.' (Jacob 

% MeftT, Ammlêê FkmdnM, i. 3.) 

I * 'Q<i^ ^ iw{psr^ id est» rotmitm lingua loqueretur» omnium aliarum 

f putaretur inscius ... Si vero Éim ê oM t cm enitebat perfectius ; si LaHtim in 

^ milla omnino absolutius.* {A€$m SmKêotmm onMê 5. BimékH^ laeculo 

k *v* p. ass-) 

^ * Thèse ara the i^ossaries of Reichenan'and Cassel, fragments of which 

) \ hafo been published with linguistic commentaries bj Diez and traosUted 

into French by Bauer, as vol. v. of the BAliatkèpiethfÈtok été Hauin' 
Èhtétê. ce also Foerster and^ Koschwiti; Amrtmaottmkn U^kimgAwh^ 
i. coL I-44* 

The glossaiy of Reid^nau [so called beeause il came finom the Abb^, 

of Reichenan, but now preserved in the library of Karismhe (MS. 115)] 

b in ils first and gieater part a oommentaiy on what were Judfed to be 

the most difficuU words in the Vidgate. Thera is an alphabetical lezicon 

^i «ttheend. 

In the foUowinf examples the words printed in itaUcs are the words 
' of the Vulgate ; the others are the Popular Latin or Romance words by 
which the anthor of the flossaiy expldns theok 
AfMrm (Gen. ix. «3), distomata (Fr. énêomk^ éâoitrm^). 
PiOam (ibîd. ziL 11), belb (Fr. Mk). 
Lnmm (iUd. zhr. 15), sinistram*(0. Fr. mmtirt). 
Pfmtm (ftid. xviL 3\ qui a dent', incet (O. Fr. fmmdmMgkti* 
if4fVS(IUd. XTii. 83}» mascuU (JPr.mêk). 
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In the ninth century the councils of Tours and Rheîm» 
(813 A.D.) ordered the bishops to translate the homilies 
for Sundays either into Romance or German, so that they 
might be more easily understood by everybody \ 

Doubtiess from this period forward the habit of writing 
in the vemacular had become adopted, but texts of the 
time, written on waxed tablets or on pièces of parchment, 
were too fragile to esaq;>e the numerous possibilities of 
destruction. Thirty years later (on February 14, 84a a.d.) 
were pronounced the famous OaAs qfSlrasburg, the text 
of which, owing to its historical importance, was reproduced 
by a contemporary historian, the celebrated Nithard, and 
has thus been handed down to us. This vénérable document 
has been preserved, together with the historiés of Nithard, 
in a manuscript copy of the end of the tenth century or the 
bq^ning of the eleventh. The gênerai features of the langue 
d*M appear in them to be already established, notwith- 
standing the Latin aspect which this text ofTers at first sight 

Smtd (îbid Z¥ui. 85% una vice (Fr. umftiê). 

Arma (ibid xxii. 17), sabulo (Fr. mbbm). 

Fimur (ibîd. zxiv. a), coxa (Fr. a«Mf). 

yintmUeê (îbid xxîv. 54), manducantes (O. Fr. mmmj^mmj). 

Pt^m (Ibid. zxv. 30), sora (O. Fr. 909% fem. of sort now wriltea m$ir, 
as in hartng^^attr, red-berring). 

Ortm (ibid. xxvi. i), naU (Fr. MdEr). 

Mifmtur (ibid. zxvii. 4a), manatiat (Fr. mmumO, Sec, 

The glossaiy of Cassel (Rc»yal Libraiy of Cassel, Cod. TheoL 04), daling 
from the end of the eighUi centuiy or beginning of Uie ninth, it Latin- 
German. We quote a few of the Latin, or, to speak more correctly, 
Ronumce, words 1 moftimn (menton), ttmla {onfjié), /îgida {(nmjkmimmi 
foie), pùfia (pronounced àîràid; brebis), €mmisa (diemise),>&mi/ (Terrât ; 
hère we bave f for v), aueas (6ies), ftc— There are also some other 
old gloisaries of less estent, but of the same kind, belonging to the 
cighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. CC Foerster and Koschwits, loc cit. 

^ Labbe, CofinUi, vii. la^ : ' Et ut easdem homilias quisque aperte 
transferre studeat in ntsticam romtumm Imgmmm aut theotiscam.' This 
is the seventeènth canon of this coundl. The Coundl of Mi^rence 
(897 A.D.) renewcfd the ordinance. See also the Capitularies of Charle* 
magne {CmfUMla r^^um Framomm^ éd. Boietius, L p. 174, in the Uomh 
tttitUa Gmrmmnim Hiwhnmy 
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;^ To the same century belongs abo a iéquinu or prose in 

^' honour of a vii^ saint and martyr, improperly called the 

û CanUUnê de SaùUe Eulalie^ a poem of twenty-nine lines 

]| probably written in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes. 

The documents dating from the tenth century are more 

numerous. First we hâve a fragment of a homily in 

honour of the prophet Jonah, a rough sketch of a sermon 

written partly in Latin, partly in French, partlyin Tironic' 

^ notation* This comes from the north-east rq^on of 

France, and was preserved by a niiracle^ the bit of parch- 
] ment having served as binding to another manuscript*. 

We hâve nexi two long poems, one of which célébrâtes 
the Passion according to the Gospels, and the other the 
life and death of Saint Léger, after a Latin life of this 
saint and martyr. Thèse latter poems are preserved in 
the library at Qermont-Ferrand, and are written in a half* 
French, half- Provençal dialect*. 
I In the eleventh century appear literary works of the 

highest order. Firstly wc find the Chanson de SaitU Alexis, 
. and a little later the Chanson de Roland, two poems with 
which French literature makes a noble b^nning, and at 
the end of the century the Pèlerinage de Charlemagne à Jéru- 
salem, a comic-heroic poem of a ciirious character, in which 
fiuniliarity and parody are, without any sensé of strain, 
associated with the lofty style and march of the epic. 

The twelfth century h the golden âge of old French 
literature : the literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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* A kbd of shorthaad uied during the ûnlt centuries of the Middle 
Ages. It cuse tnm the RonAiis,aiid ils ioTeotloo was atcribed toTiro^ 
a IreedMan and secretaiy of Ckero. 

* Thia aiaatiacript, as wefl as thaï of the S^^mmct A Saâilr JEif iSdUr, la 
iathelibmyaftVakndeiiiies. Hence the name of Vûkmmmîn Fmgmmi 
hf whkh it ia oftea known. 

* The poem of Sswfl £4^ seema to be the dialect tnuiaktioQ of a tezl 
pmékwàf written in a BnrgODdian dialect The Bi9^ testa in question' 
bave been pnbliahed in héliogravure Cicsiniile }ay the SocêMtkê Amàtu 
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centuries was less original, but yet was surpassingly fertile 
and ricb. 

The literature of thèse times was not limited to any one 
région ; it extended over the whole domain of the langue 
dàd, tliough it was marked by various linguistic pecu- 
liarities in the différent provinces. Each dialect had its 
literature. The langue idll was in fact subdivided into 
dialects whose limits were iU-defined, because thèse dialects 
were not geographical units. By any single dialect we 
mean the sum of a number of linguistic peculiarities ex- 
tending unequally in différent directions ; and each dialect 
penetrated by means of some one trait into one or several of 
the neighbouring dialects (cf. pp. 23, 33). The term 'dialect,' 
strictly speaking^ must only be understood in the présent 
connexion as the gênerai form assumed by Popular Latin 
in any given district ; and we may thus admit the existence 
of as many dialects as of districts. 

Until the fourteenth century thèse dialects were almost 
independent Roger Bacon, travelling in France about the 
year 1260 a.d., found that French was differentiated into 
four dialects, Vrenoh, Picard, Norman, and Borgandian \ 
A troubadour of the thhteenth century, Peire Cardinal, 
declared that he spoke neither Norman nor Poitevin*. 
A personage in the Provençal romance. Flamenca^ knew how 
to speak ^Burgundian^ French^ German, and Breton V 
A translator of the Psalms, of the fourteenth century, 
writing in Lorraine, announced his work in thèse words : 
' This is the Psalter translated from Latin into Romance^ 
into the Lorraine language\* 

* * Nam et Idiomata variaotnr eiusdem linguat apad dSvertot, tkut 
patet de lingua galUcaaa quia apud GalUcoa et NormanDoe et Picardoa et 
Burgundoa multipUd variatur idiomate. Et quod proprie dkittir ia 
idiomate Picardorun, horretdt apad Borgitndo% imo apad GalUeoa 
vidniores * (O/iw Mmus, iii. 44). 

' Raynouard» Choix éiê pohiiê ûngùuiUê it$ Ti^êuiedêttn, voL v. §04. 

* Edition by P. Meyer, Unes 1916-17. 

* PêOkUêr 4ê Met», edit Benuardot, i. pw i. 
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But this indcpendence soon received a cbeck. From 
the midst of the political anarchy of the devcnth century 
there arose» with the Capet dynasty, a central power 
destined in time to supereede the feudal powers. Royalty, 
baving sprung from Uie Duchy of the Ile de France, had 
its seat in Paris. The royal court raised the rank of its 
own dialecty and gradually imposed it both on the aristo- 
cracy and on writera. From the twelfth century the 
pre-eminence of the French of the Ile de France became 
assured, and the lustre of royalty under Philip Augustus 
and Saint Louis finally ensured its supremacy* Towards 
i è] the year 1170, the clerk Gamier, of Pont-SaTnte-Maxence 

i I { (in the présent departmènt of the Oise), boasts of having 

I il written bis fine poem on the life and death of Thomas 

Becket ' in good Romance ' (€11 ion roiffan)— 

r|\ Mit lAii|pia|;et est bueni, cir ea Frmace sui aei'. 

A noble of Artois, Conon de Béthune, a poet conteroporary 
with Philip Augustus, coroplains of faÂving exdted the 
ridicule of the young king; of the queen-mother, Alix of 
Champagne, and the court by reciting one of bis songs 
beibre this illustrious audience with bis local accent^ and 
adorning it with words of the Artois dialect : 

« 

La r6Ine B*a pas finit que cortoise («dir dt towioiêk) 

Qui me reprist, ele et ses fius (êom/IU) U rois. 

Encor ne soit aiâ parole franchoise, 

Si le (JU) poet on bien entendre ea franchois. v 

Ne chil {d €itmx4è) ne sont bien apris ne cortois 

Qui m'ont repris, se J'ai dit mos d'Artois ; 

Car je ne fiû pas aoris (4M) à Pontoise** 



* *Mjr languase is good, for I was bom in the Ile de Fiance.* 
* ^llie Qneen did not show courtes/, 

Wben she corrected me, she and ber son the king, 
Even though mj speecb be not Frencb, 
i It stin maj be understood in French. 

(] ' ' ■ And those are nêither well bred nor courteous, 

{ Who checked me when I nsed words of Artois; 

For I was not broofht jip at Pontoîst.* 
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Adenet» the author of Bnikê aux grands pieds^ relates 
tbat in the time of Pépin: 

* Avoit vue coustume ens tX tiob' pais (Wifiit U p§yê êtti mt md ) 
Que tout U grant aeignoTi U conte et li nuurchit, 

Avoient entoar ans («mt) gent françoiae tous dis {ioiffomrÊ) 

Pour aprendre firaaçois lor fiUcs et lor fils. 

Li rois et la rolne et Berte o («mt) le der vis {viàngt) 

Sorent près d'aussi bien le /hmçoiê dt Pmriê 

Com m a/uêMmt ni mu bomt à Smtti DmÎÊ\ 

The Lyons trouvère, Ainion de Varennes, who wrote in 
1188 at ChâtiIIon-8ur-Azergue (Rhône^ adopted French 
for his RopHan dg Fhrimont: 

* • • • As François voU de tant èervir» 
Que ma langue lor est sauvage; 
Que Je ai dit en lor langage 
Al mieus que Ju ai seQ dire. 
Se ma langue la lor empire, 
Por ce ne m'en dient anui : 
Mies aim ma langue que FautruL 
Romans ne estoire ne plait 
As François, se il ne Tout (ait 

A translator of Boethius, bom at Meung, in the thirteenth 
century, apologizes for writing in a language which is not 80 
supremely correct as that of Paris ; for, he says, ' I am îlot 

• 

* 'There was a custom in the Gennan land, 

Tbat ail the great lords, caris, and marquises 

Should bave around them French pcople always, 

To teach French to their daughters and their sons. 

The King, and Queen, and Berte with tbe bright iace, 

Knew the French of Paris almost as well 

As though they bad been bom in the borougfa of St Dénia.' 

* TibiSi^ a French form, corresponding to the Italien ruAsw^ and 
representing a primitive form of the modem Germaa /VnteA» 

* BertCi IL 147-154 (Scheler^s édition). 

* ^ • • I wish to obej the Frencht 

For as my language is to them barbarou% 
I speak their language as beat I can | 
If my language spoils thein^ 
Let thçm not bear me malice ibr that 1 
I love my own language botter than any other. 
No roomnce nor taie pleases 
The French, if th^ bave not thesMehres written it.* 

O 
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a nathre of Puis ;••• but miitt be content to use the Unguage 

Qmù m'apritt wul nera 
A MettBf quand je Talaitoie V 

^ In tbe iburteenth centuiy Chauceri in his Canterbury 

Talgs, représenta a nun who spoke the French of Stratford 
atte Bowe^ 'for Fnnsk qf'Pa$ys waa to hir unknowe V 
The dialecta» rq;arded already with disfavour by a 

} preoeding age^ were atill used by writers until well into 

the iburteenth centory, but they were beginning to die out 
and to give way to French, which had become the officiai 
hmguage of the Government, tHe literaiy language of the 
kingdom of France^ and the spoken language of the upper 
classes.' Hardly anywhere but in the country distiîcts 
did the local modes of speech continue to exist, to 
. develop, and to undeigo an untrammelled évolution. 
During the succeeding centuries they became more 
differentiated, each assuming characteristic features', 
ezcept where, as in the case of the patois of the Ile dt 
France and its vicinity, they were destroyed by the 
absorbing influence of the Frerch of Paris. At the 






' 'That was taugfat ne by mj moUier 

At Meungi whea ahe tadded me.' 
(IjiODcAd Ddiale. ItttutUÊtrÉ diâ ivMfftiâcyvb frwnrMJt éâ la ffjMJurfAtfgiii 
HmÊiomU^ U. p. 897-) 
' PMofae, Une 104 1 

And Frenah ahe tpak fut ûdre and fetyily 
After Uie aoole of StratfDnd atte Bowe, 
For Frenah of Pvja waa to hir unknowe. 
' lUa ia the opinion generaUy held. Aa a matter of iact, the question is 
MOfecompiez. The action of French on the provincial diidectSytakenaa a 
whole, muât hafe Ibund ita counterpart in the action of eadi of thèse 
dialectSy as It became literary, on tbe popular forma of apeech which 
llouriahed in the varioua portions of the région to which it belonged. 
la other words» the local patoia muât be Mir than the literaiy dialects 
"Which in each province were developed firom aome one of the patois 
(vis. that which was the moat important» owing to the political aituation 
of the town where it was q>oken) al the expenae of the others. . After 
the loas of the dialecte the patoia alone remaine^ never havinf ceaacd 
i ! lo eniat finom the Urno of their Latin origin down to the jNnesent digr 

of a coathMMualljr devjçipped and infinité^ varied séries. 
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présent time, throughout the domain of the langue itoU, 
Belgium is the only country where a dialect {IValho^ 
the local form of speech of Mons^ Liège, and Namur)^ 
cultivatedi as the dialects of the south of France are culti- 
irated, by provincial amateurs, is attempting to rise again 
to the dignity of a literary language. 

la. The spoken language of the île de france, or 
PRENCH. — We hâve thus shown how the spoken language 
[>f Paris, towards the end of the Middle Ages, conquered 
die various domains of the tangue dcti, one aller another, 
ivith slow but unintemipted progress. The detailed histoiy 
[>f thèse conquests has yet to be written ; but enough of it 
is known to enable us to foUow the main features of this 
extension of the language. However, while superseding 
the dialects, French also suffered some local ipodifications. 
Although the inhabitants of the provinces adopted the 
[>fficial language, they could not help introdudng into it 
tums of phrase, constructions, and expressions belonging 
to the vanishing local patois ; and above ail a pronunciation 
determined by the phonetic characteristics of each dialect, 
the^wrongly — so-called accent Thus was formed this 
provincial French, which each province has, so to speak, 
Diaiked with its own stamp. In spite of literary éducation 
provincialisms hâve been preserved down to the présent ^ 
day, and often occur in the conversation of townspeople^ . 
Edthough they do not appear in literature. And the pro- 
lândal whose home is at any distance from Paris can be 
recognized in a crowd by his accent 

At the end of the twelfth centuiy, and more espedally 
in the thirteenth century, after the war with the Albigenses, 
m find that French crossed the frontier of the langue dfctà^ 
uid entered the southem towns in the wake of the royal 
administration. We hâve seen above (p. 33) that a native 
of Lyons inzi88 abandoned his own dialect to write in 
French. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the . 
ianguage followed the progress of the royal power. FrcMn 
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the beginning of the sizteenth century we find the southern 
dtiea^ Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons, Grenoble, 
&c, enriching literature with works in French. At the 
end of the Middle Ages French also prevailed over Low 
Latin, which had remained the officiai language of law 
and éducation. The decree of Villers-Cottereta^ issued in 
<539 by Francis I, enacts that aO decrtes and procudings^ 
any ailur ads, and deeds m law or bihmgiitg UÛntOt b€ ptxh 
m m mcé d, ngisUnd^ and ddwered io ikê parties cancemedm 
ihê maternai French tangnage^ amL not otherwise, and during 
the sizteenth century there appeared, for the first time, 
philosophical and scientific treatises in the common tongue* 
Fiench was on its way to becoine the language of France^ 
And yet in spite of the triumph of the absolute monarchy, 
and of three centuries of gênerai and local administration 
in idiich the lai4;uage of Paris was alone used, and in spite 
of the rise of the marvellous literature which has given to 
French an unrivalled position in the eyes of the world, 
]] .the language has not yet achieved the conquest of the 

I ^ whole land. At the présent day, Provençal in the ddes 

of the south, and local patois in the greater part of the 
\ countiy districts belonging to- the langue d^oui, are still 

spoken side by side with French : in the countiy districts 
cï the south the peasants hanUy know any other speech 
K ; but their patois ; the* Basque région and Lower Brittany 

i ! hâve been hardly aflfected at . ail by French. But with 

t ! military service and compulsory primary éducation we can 

^* ' foresee the time when the French of the Ile de France will 

bave completed the conquest of France. 
;': On the other hand, French has spread beyond the 

French finontiers. Fron\ the thirteenth century this language 
has been written in French Switxerland {la Suisse ranumde), 
where* it has taken such deep root thaï it has superseded 



^ * An Iks lanfiiasts of grcal aadoiif Iiats had a afaDlkir histoiyt thut 

Latia was oridaallv tka dialael of Latlnait Italiaa. tho dialael ol 
" t TbiMi tka dialael of4llddlaaas. te. 
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the Provençal (or Jranco-proveHçat) dialects in the canton 
of Geneva, and bas largely encroached upon them in the 
cantons of Vaud, Neuchfltel, Freiburg^ tbe Bemese Jura, 
and tbe Valais. 

In tbe eleventb century Iiow Korman was introduced by 
William of Ndrmandy and bis barons into England, and 
until tbe fourteentb century remained as the ofiSdal language 
and tbe literaiy language borïi of royalty and the aristo- 
craçy; it then became imperceptibly fùsed witb Anglo- 
Saxon, which it bas penetrated to such an extent that nearly 
half of tbe English vocabulary is formed of French words\ 

In tbe sixteentb century sailors from Dieppe introduced 
French into Nortb America, wbere it is still spoken by 
50,000 people in Louisiana, and 1,400,000 in Canada 
(iSpi). In tbe last-named province tbe French élément 
has rapidly acquired considérable importance, and French 
bas become an ofiBcial language concurrently witb 
English. In the West Indies and other colonies, French 
bas fused witb tbe African language of the negroes 
and given rise to new dialects called CrtoU. In Africa, 
Mauritius has remained French in language. Finally, the 
conquest of Algeria bas now restored to French that 
coast of the Mediterranean, which Arab invasions» twelve 
centuries ago^ bad wrested from tbe Roman empire. 

Protestant émigration introduced French into HoUand 
and varions parts of Germany, wbere tbe traditional use 
of tbe language of the seventeenth century in the reformed 
churches bas been preserved. Lastly, among tbe aristo- 
cracy and bigher middle classes, there is no country in 
Europe wbere French bas not become a second moûier- 
tongue. French was imposed by Louis XIV on ail tbe 
courts of Europe as the language of diplomacy. Down 
to tbe présent day it bas kept tbis privilège^ which it owes 
no less to its sovereign lucidity than to a historic right 

^ We ougr mtiitioii alio fubtequent Inroadt, du* lo the lnfla«B)M of 
law tenu, aad (In the •efeatemUi centyiy) to that of Frencb culturt 
and liteniture. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF FRENCH 

^ . U. Thtf diflereol perlodt fa Um hlttoiy of Freodi^^M, Gano^RoauBic.— > 

i: IS. Okl FkttDcli.— IC Middfa Fraadi.— 17. FrMcb of thc lizIeMith 

c— tiy^ 18. Modem Frooeb. • 

13. ThX DIFFCRSNT PERI0D8 IN THE HISTORY DP FRENCH. 

— We hâve seen the events which caused the French 
(j of tbe Ile de France to become finally the language of 

a great countiy. In its graduai extension, which was 
a work of time» this dialect underwent various changes» 
and was subjected to various influences which we must 
rapidly indicate. The majority of thèse changes and 
\ : influences appear, for the rest, in the history of the other 

I ; dialects of tbe langue JtclU and other Romance languages. 

b But we hâve only to consider them hère in so far as they 

ooncem the dîalect of the Ile de France. 

The history of French may be divided into four i>eriod8, 
with the ninth, the fourteenth, and the end of the sixteenth 
century as their limita» Thèse divisions are not intended 
to indicate any discontinuity in the devdopment of the 
language^ but they bring morè deaiiy into view the paths 
followed in the course of its évolution. We may call 
thèse the G^Uo-Romaa, Old nsnoli, Ifiddlo Tranoh, and 
ModMn l^nch periods. 



1. GALLOROMANIC 

14. Gallo-romanic. By this naroe we mean Latin as 

it was spoken by the peoples of Gaul fix>m the time of the 

down&ll of the empire (in the fifth centuiy) to the nintb 

centuiy, the time when the OaHh^ </ Siraslmrg, the first 

^ French document thaï we^possest^ appeared. No texts 
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hâve been handed down to us fix>m thèse eariy tiines, simpiy 
because the language was then only a vast mass of dialects, 
spoken by the people, which no one thought of writing. 

Invasions had destroyed ail dvilization, and a profound 
darkness seemed to envelop the West. The Church alone 
preserved the tradition of Latin literature ; a new literature 
was created by a few gifled priests ; and in the monasteries 
the monks assiduously copied and preserved for future âges 
the manuscripts of Pagan Rome ; while a certain number 
of clerks devoted themselves either to a very dementary 
study of theology or to*writing a few historical chronides* 

But outside this very limited cirde of scholars who still 
bore in their hands the flickering torch of knowledge 
the country at large was given over to an ever-growing 
barbarism. The immense majority of the iphabitants of 
Gaul, deprived of any protecting administration, a prey to 
the capridous will of their conquerors, and incapâu>le of 
culture, allowed thdr language to drift into confusion; 
and the revolutionary forces which bring a language to 
ruin held unchecked sway. It was at rïiat time that 
Latin was most rapidly and completely altered. Within 
a period of four centuries Latin sounds changed to such 
a degree that at its conclusion we find ourselves in thè 
présence of a new phonetic System : lacryma (pronounced 
lacrûma) had been transformed into lairme Harme), vêUdum 
into vieiL The words had in great measure become un- 
recognizable. Popular Latin had passed into Frencb. 

During this transformation of the sounds, what had 
happened to the vocabulary, the grammatical forms, and 
thesyntaz? . 

Vocabulofy.^A thorough study of the sources of the 
French vocabulary, and a methodical comparison between 
the vocabularies of the various Romance languages, allow 
us to re-establish fairly accurately the vocabulaiy of 
Popular Latin as it existed at a period of which no 
mémorial has been direcUy handed down to us. A con- 
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siderable number of word«^ such aspint, mh%frèr$t sm 
/USf/iOe, 09tcli, &c«, are common to this language and 
Classical Latin. Thèse words bave existed at ail tim 
in the language ; they are traceable through an unint< 
rupted tradition back to Popiilar Latin, and are found 
their primitive form in Classical Latin \ But a gn 
number of words belonging to the classical language we 
lost irretrievably, being either words representing obje< 
belonging to foigotten habits and manner% or purely litera 
words expressing philosophie^ sdontific, and artistic idcj 
which had foundered with the wreck of dvilization *• 

On the other hand, Popular Latin possessed ma 
words Kot to be found in classical Latinity. Most of th( 
were Latin, but were of familiar or common use ; others we 
classical terms tumed from their proper use by metapb 
and transformed by popular imagination. With rega 
to some of them, we bave the formai évidence of < 
grammarians, who noted as vulgar certain words whi 
hâve predsely become the ordinaiy words of the m 
language*. A great many other Romance words wc 

• 

* Sm in Appendiz I of the L^ê qfHforéâj hj A. Darmesteter, a le 
Ibt of wordsy inoat of which are traceable to the Latin of the dassic péri 
and bave more or lésa completely preterved their original meaning. 

' * The ricfa qmonymy of ClaOTJcal Latin became notab|y restricted. 
aeveral words »ofe or leaa ^jmonjmouai on^ one was presenred ; 1 
varions shades of expression that literatnre had developed were on 
looked.' G.Vuh,ExinuiêdtlmCk4ÊmêOHdtBaÊmi,^%diUp.Si. 

* For exanpley we find employed— 

AaCktilcalLaliat ii»«pop«i«rionB»i 

mtéatim m^honim (A. Gell. 17, 9), O. Fr. mràrom» 

pHgmm bmitafim (Adam. Martjrr), Fr. btMUi* 

wùtittim èom (Festiis), O. FV. Mi. 

l iii ilsr» €mmbirt (Apuleitts), oumAmw (Lojc Salica% wbei 

we bave ckoMgtn 
JUk . €miimê {PàOêdhaM, S[C\ cAmi. 

cmIûmi iOfMMMi (Arnobitt% te.X tttiiim^ 

IfiuMyv (TertnllianX /«Mcwr. 

{ÉûiatmbÊÊÊ ÉiÉÊù fLaauMidI&B\ êimiomm 
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formed by composition, and stiU more by dérivation, firom 
simple words which hâve been preserved side by side with 
their derivatives^ or which hâve been entirely superseded 
by them. We must aiso add to thèse a multitude of néo- 
logisme introduced by the German conquest, and express» 
ing facts and ideas belonging to the new institutions. For 
the language of the German conquerors, which in the ninth 
centuiy was no longer spoken in Gaul \ had not disap- 
peared without leaving bdiind some traces of its existence 
in the language of the vanquished. The French of the time 
had been interpenetrated and saturated by it ; yet firom 
the period of the Capets onward a great part of this foreign 
élément was gradually eliminated from the language ; the 
Romance élément prevailed, although the language pre- 
served down to the Middle Ages a considérable number of 
Teutonic words, and still possesses at the présent day 
several hundreds of them. 

The vocabulary, being a faithful mirror of the manners 
and State of civiUzation of the time, had but few leamed 
ideas to express (we shall see that one of the great 
characteristics of the leamed formation consists precisely 
in the restoration to the language of the abstract terms of 
which it was in need). But it must hâve abounded in 
words denoting material things, or recording the multi- 
tude of new facts introduced by a political and social 
révolution, and the gênerai ideas belonging to daily life. 
It must hâve been expressive, fuU of imagery, picturesque, 
and well fitted to render the most varied feelings of a dis- 
criminating and supple-minded people. 



propmqMom pnpimn (Paulinos Nolanus), 
mHgmnàUnttiê •angmkniut (Scribonius Largut), êtm^fmniU 
hkuiimH vSiuttim (Glosa. Mai yi^ 501), Ptiu. 

j!ffM(cheek) j^sMa (bowl), Fr./nak 
AffffMHM ' ^MiidM, Fr. êipadk, t^êOê^ ê^muU. 
' The 0«^^5friM6ifijfprove this. Louis the Germaii wis obliged 
tospeekFieochlomakehimselftmderstoodbjrUie barons ofCharlet. The 
latter ■insl hâve feiytt en their BOther-tonfue and become Romance. 
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GratHmoHcat forms. — It was during the period with 
wbich we are dealing tbat the grammatical forma under* 
went moat radical transformationa. But thèse transforma* 
tioii% nearly ail of wbich are to be also found in the other 
Romance languages» were the outcome of long prépara- 
ti<m, and are to be traced back, at least in so far as their 
origin is concemed, to the language of the Empire. 

The dedensions were disoigantzed, and gave way to 
a new System founded on new principles^ wbich was 
destined to be first completed and tben irrevocably aban* 
doned in the following centuries. 

Of the pronouns» soroe were preserved and others 
transformêd, but their total number was diminished, while 
their forms and (unctions became more dearly defined; 

But it is their conjugation wbich must be regarded as 
the masterpiece in the création of the new languages. 
A new System arose firom the débris of the shattered 
Latin conjugation. The passive disappeared in part; the 
déponent completely ; the reflexive appears as an entirely 
new création ; a new mood, the conditional, resulted from 
a periphrasis of the infinitive with the Latin imperfect- 
optative ; a System of past tenses, composed of an auxiliary 
and a past partidple, was added to the simple présent and 
past tenses of Classical Latin. 

By a more ddicate-analysis of thought (of wbich the 
germ is undoubtedly to be found in the Rome of Impérial 
times\ a System at once leamed and ingenious, supple 
and refined, was devdoped in Popular Latin, wbich super- 
seded the fine synthetic order of the classical conjugation; 

Syntax. — ^The syntactic changes were less profound. 
The use of the prépositions» wbich was eztended and 
became more fréquent, and the use of the subordinate 
Personal proposition, wbich at an eariy period seems to 
bave replaced, in many cases, the construction of the 
accusative with the infinitive^ Ibrm the most noteworthy 
ch a r a cteri stics of the new..^ntaz. We do noi reckon 
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as new the loas of those learned constructions libich we 
admire in the great writers of Rome. The syntax of 
a written language is that paît of the language which is 
most susceptible to the personal influence of the writer ; 
but as a rule learned combinations of the kind we 
speak of are unknown to the syntax of spoken and 
ikmiliar speech \ The syntax of Gallo-Romanic; so far 
as science can reconstruct it, is in its essentials the 
popular syntax of Rome. 

To sum up, the characteristic features of the language 
about to pass from Latin into French were thèse : a pro- 
nunciation so profoundly changed as -to give the impression 
of a new language ; a vocabulaiy containing a mère remuant 
of the classical vocabularyi but increased by original créa- 
tions and additions borrowed from the language of the con- 
querors ; an acddence also not only deeply modified, but 
cast in a new mould, and a syntax that had become fiUrly . 
stable. 

Co-existent with Gallo-Romanic we iind Low Latin, that 
degraded form of Classical Latin used by the few men in 
whom literary and intellectual traditions had survived. 
The constructions of Low Latin bore the impress of Gallo- 
Romaniç, but the language possessed a more extensive 
vocabulary ; for it had not only preserved the majority of 
Gallo-Romanic words (mostly under a Latin garbX but had 
also retained the greater part of) and even enriched, the 
abstract and learned vocâbulaiy of the aassical Latin 
discarded by the people. . 

Gallo-Romanic was spoken by eight or ten million 
people* Low Latin was written, and possibly spoken, 
by some thousands. 

' This is Uie meaninf of the often quoted passage of Suetonlns on Uie 
node of speaMng of the Emperor Angustus: * Necubi lectorem Tel 
snditorem obtiubaret ac moraretur, neque pimeposltioiies verbis addere. 
aeqae coi^itnctiones saepins itenre diibitavit, quae detractae affenml 
aU^id obec nri ta U s etsi gratlaoti aageiit* {OctmrAêê A^gmêtuê^ Unwf). 
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II. OLD FRENCH. 

(FROM THE NINTH TO THE FOURTEElfTH CENTURY.) 

16« Ou> PRENCH. — The gênerai characteristics of Galle 
Rcmianic to yrhich we hâve drawn attention bave bee: 
partly detennined by an ezamination of the language c 
the following centuries, particularly the eleventh and th 
twelfth. By going back from the state of the language s 
that time to its Latin starting-point, we are able to rc 
construct the intermediate stage« throuj^ which Galle 
Romanic must bave passed. In other wordsi we find i 
Old French the traits that we bave indicated above mor 
deeply accentuated. 

Syniax. — ^The langue dcti was a language with deder 
sions, having a nominative case and an objective cas< 
The relations of the substantives with the verbs in a ser 
tence were then determinedi not, as they are now, by 
fixed place in the sentence, but by their inflexion* Thi 
essential characteristic gives great freedom of form t 
sentence-constructions^ and the dominant word can easil 
be placed at the beginning of each proposition* Th 
syntaz of Old French, still haIf«Latin, possessed a weali 
and freedom of construction which allowed it to follow th 
impulse of thought easily, and to render the impression c 
the moment Still simple and attenuated in the texts c 
the tenth centuiy, we find it in a more advanced stage in th 
eleventh centuiy, though it is still incapable of expressin, 
ail the relations of subordinate with principal sentences K 

* If we tnuMlate the OmOtê ^f Shm^kurg into Latia, and, while free) 
moA\Sfktk% Um vocabolaiy, leave the amUmdion ontouched, we sha 
iaunedialeljr raoegiiiie the Latin conetruction i 

*Plro Dd anMMre et pro clirittiant populi et noatra commuai sahit< 
àbhine ialo die, proat Deita aapientiam et potentiam mîhi donat, % 
wmho ego iatuBi aMun fratrem et in adinmento» et in unaquaque n 
aient heoM auuai liratran per ina aervare débet Et cnm Lutherie nullni 
eoBveatuM habebo qnl (ad) neam Tohuttatem iati amo fratri Kario i 
ifi^«ftft^ ait; ' 

* Si Lndofricna aaaraaiaatiiw qnod avo fratri inraTit eonaervat, et i 
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It gradually grew stronger, became more and more free 
from Latin constructions» and gained in originality in the 
language of the twelflh and thirteenth centuries. But it 
was still wanting in breadth, and unable to grapple with 
the p€riod\ except in works translated from Latin, which 
in truth were more Latin than French. 

Grammatical farms. — The System of declensions» which 
indeed only affected masculine nouns, became better defined 
and more developed between the ninth and the eleventh 
centuries : at the end of the latter centuiy it attained its full 
expansion ; ih$ ruU of thê s (^ 146) had become gênerai, 
and was now applied not only to ail déclinable masculine 
nouns, but even to féminine nouns in the singular. On 
the other hand, the délicate laws of euphony which modi- 
fied the final consonant of the noun, under the influence 
of the flexional s^ gave to the words an ëlegant variety 
of pronundation : thus coq became in the singular U cos, 
le coq, in the plural licoq, les cos. 

The conjugation ezhibits a singular richness in formSi 
but a richness neither excessive nor disorderly, since the 
use of those forms was, in gênerai, govemed by well- 
defined laws. Under the influence of the tonic accent the 
vowel of the ropt présents itself under différent forms, 
disappearing or reappearing in the difierent persons with 
a regular and harmonious altemation *• 

To foreigners, assuredly so leamed and complicated 

Karolns mens dominns de sua parte tuum frangit, si ego deducere non 
UluDi inde possunii nec ego, nec ullut quem ego deduoere Inde posium, 
in nuUo adiumento contra Ludovicum iÛi ero.* 

In tlie construction of primitive FVench, says M. G. Paris, * the comple- 
ment preceded the noiin, the qnalifying a^jective preceded the sobstan* 
tive qualified (cC the adrerbs in -«nmO, the direct or indirect otject 
preceded the verb, and the veri> preceded the sul)ject, nnless the sul^ecl 
were a per^nal pronoim exp r eii nd * ÇSMJndéê di h C k ëHê om d$ E ok m df 
Sth edit p. 58). 

' In the CkmiêOH dt RcUmd, espedaUy in the past tenses, wehardi/ 
And ai^ coi^nnctive propositions introdoced Iqr fMSM( hn^mê^ wfttiÊqme, 

* See on p^ 46 the tbrms of Issur. 
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a System must hsve oflered great difficulties. We wh< 
are abk to trace thèse diverse ibrms t>ack to Latin, an< 
account for them by the simple working of phonetic lawi 
can but admire the beauty of their endless variety and thei 
rq;ularity. The verb Utver {Iovotê)^ to wash, gave, in 4h 
' présent indicative, je Uf^ iu levés, il levé, mous lavons, wm 
laoeM, ûlevetU, and, in the présent subjunctive, que Je Irf, qu 
iu les, qu*il lei, que nous lavons, que vous laves, qi^il Uvem 
The corresponding parts of the verb lever {levare), to risc 
yNttt je lirfpiulieves, il Ikve, nous levons, vous leveM, il Keveni 
que je Urf, que lu Uis, q%fû liel, que nous levons, que vou 
levés, qu'H lievenL And ail thèse différent new forms ar 
regubûrly derived from Latin forms ; they ar^ indeed, th 
Latin forms modified in différent ways by the laws o 
V '^ phonetics, according to the place of the accent and th< 

nature of the sound foUowing the consonant of the root 

Vocabulary. — The vocabulary was singularly copioui 
To the original cléments we hâve before mentioned wer 
added new derivatives, formed from roots which gave ris 
to large fiunilies of words. Moreover, each dialect brougfa 
to the common language terms of its own, mostly word 
of Germanie origin, established in each spécial région b 
the invaders who introduced them. To thèse we mm 
add words of leamed formation, which were taken direc 
finom Latin and found their way anew into the commoi 
language. By this 'assemblage of éléments fix)m divers 
sources a considérable stock of words was formed K 

The original sensé of the words was entirdy preserved 
' M > for the metaphors were not yet wom out by too fre<|uen 

il^ )>Mge; and dieir etymological meaning was still felt Th 

words hâve a sound and fuU ring about them, like goa 
cdns; the language was firank, dear, simple^ and healthy 

Pttmuneialinu-^Tht proaundation was soft and melc 



hf If. Godefiroj, wfll fem Ira qaaito voIiumil Sev<ra aad a half ar 
scoipM tQT wofdt which ha(v« dM o«t btfàrt BPdim tioMt. 
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dious. Towards the nintfa century tfae last of tfaie hard and 
difficult combinadons (e. g. fi^ ftc.)» formed by the meeting of 
consonants previously separated by atonie vowels whieh had 
dropped, were resolved Only those combinations whose 
second consonant was an / or /^ or whose first was an 4 
survived ; vowels and diphthongs abounded. It is true that 
in this period the dropping of medial consonants caused 
the formation of new hiatuses ; but thèse hiatuses, formed 
by vowels of equal intensity, were not harsh. The nasal 
vowels^ which were then in course of formation» were not 
yet suffidently numerous to make the pronunciation in 
gênerai heavy. The transformation, of the / into the vowel 
n produced several new séries of melodious diphthongs ; 
the ê féminine^ which was still felt in pronunciation» 
formed a kind of sonorous accompaniment at the end of 
the Word, prolonging it until it became gradually inaudible. 
The pronunciation of the twelfth century must hâve had 
the charm of the Italian pronunciation of the présent day, 
and greater brilliancy» owing to the greater variety of 
vowels and diphthongs. The French ear was botfa more 
sensitive and more discriminating» and readily appreciated 
différences of sound, which we can now barely recognize. 
The rhymes and assonances of the poets required an abso- 
lute identity of the vowel sounds» whilst at the présent day 
people are content with approximations. In the Middie 
Ages tfae rhymes flammé and dtm^ mènent and viitment^ 
would not hâve been tolerated 

Ail thèse traits coUectively gave to the French of those 
days^a linguistic perfection which it was destined not to 
regain. It was full of images» and picturesque; the voca* 
bulary was dear» the grammar ingenious» the syntaz ample» 
the language free» unstilted» and graceful in form» Doubt* 
less» however» it was wanting in vigour» and it seems 
inadéquate to the expression of great thoughts ; it was 
neither the language of politics» nor of science^ nor of lofty 
religious and philosopÛcal spéculation. But this weak* 
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ness was tlie fault of its writert. The thinken of the 
Middle Ages disdained the Unguage of the people, and 
left it to the poets and to thoise whose aim was to amuse 
the niasses; they continued the traditions of the writers of 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian period, and wrote in 
the only language used at the time to express leamed 
ideas» namdy Low Latin, Later on, in the sizteenth cen* 
tuiy, wben Low Latin had disappeared and French had 
beoome the language of philosophy, politics, and of loffy 
abstract thought^ it acquired its higher qualitiea^ though 
at the expense of othera» not again to be recovered 

And this mediaeval language and its literature roused 

a universal enthusiasm which lasted until the fourteenth 

^ century. Foreigners preferred it to their own tongue; 

l it was in French that Rustidano of Pisa wrote down 

the voyages of Marco Polo and compiled the romances 
oi the Round Table; that Brunetto Latino, the reputed 
master of Dante^ wrote his Ençydopaedia, the Trésor; 
that the anonymous Chroniqttê de if orée, and the Chronique 
K6iâi£rifif# by Martino da Canale^ were drawn up. Brunetto 
Latino says» in a phrase which bas become famous^ that 

) French is 'la parleure la plus delitable et la plus commune 

à toutes gens.' Another ItaUan, Martino da Canale^ whom 
we hâve just mentioned, also prodaims» 'que langue fran* 
çoise oort parmi le monde et est plus delitable à lire et à ouïr 

( que nulle autre.' Andfinally the Catalani Ramon Muntaner, 

1^ informa us that the noblest chivaliy was that of the Morea, 

and that French was spoken there as well as in Paris\ 
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CENTURY.) 

10. MiDDUiPRENCH.— Towardstheendofthethirteenth 

f centuiy we perceive obvions ugns of a révolution that was 

.4 to lasl during the Iburteenth, Jfteenth» and the first half of 

til » 8— E. CtbhsfL Jk h Rm w iêm m n m titdk. 
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the sixteenth centuiy. The period of Old IV0noh was at 
an end ; that of Middle nenoh began. 

Thê syntax and grammatical fcrms. — The period in 
question is especially remarkable for the loss of the de- 
clension of the substand ve and adjective. Hence arose 
profound confusion in the syntax. At length, after nume* 
rous ezperiments, those inversions which the declension 
alone rendered possible vanished, and the strict logical 
order which makes a word subject or object, according 
to its position, appeared and becaroe established The 
construction thus became more analytic, and paved the 
way for the modem sentence*. 

The grammar was thus profoundly aSected. The loss 
of the declension, and the triumph of the objective case 
over the nominative, led to a simplificatioi\ in the use of 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns^ which had previously 
been refîned and complicated. The conjugation was 
also simplified. Complex forms, in which the root was 
modified according as it was accented or not : in which 
the flexions of différent conjugations for the same 
tense differed without any apparent reason therefor: in 
which the participle and peifect differed so widely from 
the root of the verb that the connexion was hard to 
perceive:— ail thèse were got rid of under the sim* 
plifying influence of analogy, which tended to effitce ail 
différences of this kind. But during the period in 
luestion the language did not yet take any dedded 
lirection. Popular usage was assuredly clearer and less 
altering than literaxy usage : the réduction of grammatical 
brms, which was imperceptibly taking place, was not in 
ictual usage fuU of the uncertainties to be found in the 
exts : the language followed its course steadily. But in 
mters who upheld the literary traditions old forms 

* Sm In die Appendix to Book I, as a specSmen of thèse chaBfet, the 
accetsife Tenions of the aeme tezt orighuOljr written In the thlfteeoth 
Mtoiy, end reviee4 ia the feurteenth end fifteenth centeriee. 
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sancdoned by welMcnown classical work% and preserved 
in the teaching of schoola^ were used at random alongside 
with more modem forma, so that the literary language 
oflfera a spectacle of uiarchy and chaos. 

PramiMdatioH.'^Tbe prononciation aiso changed It 

began 'to lose the melodlousness characteristic of the 

language in the Middle Ages. More and more diphthongs 

died out and were reduced to vowels. ^ Slight différences 

ibetween kindred vowel sounds» which at one time were 

, jquite distinct^ became obliterated and finally disappeared. 

The 4 féminine tended, in certain cases, to becôroe silent 

^ Jt was the vowel-system which was chiefly affected ; the 

j^S^ /consonants underwent little change. 

U^ ' Towards the end of this period, the importation of 

leamed Greek, and, still more, of leamed Latin words, . 

introduced into the language spoken in the narrow circle 

of literaiy men groupa of sounds as yet unknown in gênerai 

usage; and thus was inaugurated a distinction between 

the leamed pronundation and common pronunciation, 

which was soon to become more widely extended. 

Vocabulofy. — ^The vocabulaiy was aIso in a state of 
transition. From the fourteenth to the end of the six- 
teenth century a great number of tenus fell into disuse, 
induding veibs, substantives, and adjectives; some ex- 
pressing Êicts and ideas which bdonged essentially to the 
<)' Middle Age% and were destined to disappear when they~^ 

^^ came to an end ; others rendering gênerai ideas or lasting 

, iact% which acquired new forma of expression. This 

change in vocabulary is one of the most striking of the 
} characteristics by which the new language tended to 

differentiate itself from the old. Th^ losses were repaired 
in varions ways: by the création of new derivatives from 
old words; by the extension of the meaning of other 
words which, whilst still preserving their proper and. 
primitive sena^ aIso took the meaning and place of lost 
woids; andt lastly, by borrowing fr2lP neighbouring 
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languagesi or from Classical Latin or Low Latin, L e. by 
meansofthe leamed formation. The last method wâs the 
most firuitful of ail. 

The method of leamed formation^ which consista in 
borrowing words from the Latin of the books, roay be . 
traced back to the earliest period of the language. When 
the clerks commenced to write in French, it happened 
that they occasionally took words from Latin in order to 
express ideas that French was as yet unable to render. 
Instances of this are espedaUy to be met with in religious 
and didactic texts; but» on the whole, they are rare in 
the Middle Ages. 

With the fourteenth century the Classical Renascence P 
began to dawn, and was marked in the language, among / * 
other traits, by a copious introduction of Latin words. y 
Thèse borrbwings from the Latin increased during the 
fifteenth century to such an extent in a short time as 
to constitute as it were a second language grafted on to 
French. Towards the end of the fifteenth and at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, we find 
versifiers, like André de la Vigne, in whose works 
French words are crushed under a mass of Latin. This 
plenty is a sign of great poverty. The désire to endow 
language with borrowed riches implied ignorance of l 
its real resources. At the same period the school 
of the Rhetaricians was in fuU vigour, and the muse of 
writers was the pedantic, solemn, and tiresome Damé 
Rketoric. 

The prose of the stoxy-tellers possessed grâce, but a 
trailing grâce that got entangled in the folds of the still 
ill-constructed and over-Latinized period. The prose 
of the historians afiected a more severe aspect; it 
was over-full of solemn epithets, and had a somewhat 
strained, awkward, and prétentions air. The poetry was 
absolutdy worthless. The language and thouj^t of 
FraKh poetiy never feU so low as during the time when 
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tbe Meschinots* and Crétins* flourished, and Qénient 

« I Mank* was stiU a chQd. Witfa Marol the poetical language 

was raised from thèse deptlia^ and attained botfa the grâce 

and eaae oif the prose story-tellers of the fifteenth century; 

bot it reroained without brilliancy or power. 

j 

1^ 17. The niENCH or the sixtbbnth csntury. — In the 

sizteenth century the language présents the following 
characteristics. 

In (ht fironundàHdn the diphthongs continued to weaken; 
and some new nasals were formed Certain groupa .of 
consonantSi discarded by the older language, reappeared 
in words borrowfd from Latin^ Greelc, Spanidv and 
Italian. The final consonants became silent» and the ir 
feminine was dropped» 

Moreoyer a double tendency set in in the pronundation, 

which became at once more rapid and indistinct in familiar 

, usage^ and fuUer and more précise in oratory. The usage 

^ <^ the Parliament of Paris and of the Court fended more 

^ ' and more to become looked on as the standard. 

In the accidencê we find the abandonment of archaic 

ibrms continued» although a certain number persisted,. 

only to be finally discarded fn the seventeenth century. 

In the syniax we find (especially in prose) the sentences 

y j formed into long dragging periods, encumbered with 

partides^ conjunctions, relative pronouns, and présent 

y partidples. This construction of the period comes in 

most part from the ntOoi dragging sentence of the 

Middle Ages; but in writers who had received a Latin 

educaticMi we also percdve a more or less consdous* and 

mon or less skilful imitation of the Latin period. This 

overloaded period was to continue until the middle of the 

seventeenth century, save with a few writers like Mon- 

talgne^ wfaere tbe rapidity of thought and quickness of 

* MctdrfMl didi is 1509b * 1495 or 1496-1544. 

* CNlia dM fai 15S5. * tS89*'<S9S* 
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action of a powerfiil mind, at once alert and poetic, 
resulted in the mastery of the shaip-cut aentenc^ *U 
parUrhadté! 

In the vocabulary the losses continued, although the 
language atill remained singularly rich; they were due 
in 8ome measure to the introduction of a large influx, 
of foreign words fix>m Spanish and espedally ItalianT 
brought into fashion by the wars with Charles V of Spaiir^ 
and the marriage of Henry II of France with one of the 
Medids. Henri Estienne' protested strongly, in two / 
celebrated works*, against tbis invasion of a foreign / ^y 
élément It was not only terms of art, terms of fashion | 
and of the Court, but terms of war and words of gênerai 
usage which Italy imported into France, thus displadng 
sterling French words which expressed as well, if not 
better, the very same ideas. We must, however, recognize 
the fact that although this invasion was of considérable 
estent^ and although people of fashion spoke what was 
almost a Franco-Italian jaigon, a great many of thèse 
exotic éléments were finnly rejected by the language. 
Still a certain number of terms— substantives^ adjectives, 
and verbs — ^have been preserved and assimilated by the 
language. 

The leamed formation was strongly opposed, as early 
as the year 1529 a. d», by Geoffix>y Tory*, a grammarian 
and printer, by Etienne Dolet^ and by Rabelais * ; and 
Ronsard * and his school continued the process of arrest- 
ment Ronsard, who to this day has had to bear the weig^t 
of the unjust accusation, brought against him by Boileau, 
of speaking Greek and Latin in French, showed himself. 



> i5aS-i59a. 

* Lm PréùdUtKê dm kmgmgt Jmmfoiê (1579) and the DmM ihkgnm dm 



itmgagê/Mmçoiê i t Mm iêé ( 157S). 

* 14B0 drca-1533. « 1509 1546. 

* i49octrG»-iS5a. Rabdait ridicuM tlM «Itim-Latiiifiitt i« tlM Sr^^ 
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oa the contrary, the earnest defender of pure Frencb \ 
He indignantly protested against oontonporary borrowings 
bom Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He wished and endea* 
voured to create a languagê far poiHc U9$ tbat should 
be rich and expressive and fuU of imageiy, and to form 
it fix>m native sources; to introduce into it tenus and 
metaphors carefully selected fiom provincial dialects, 
^ / and fifxnn the technical tenus of the arts and craft% of 

hunting and fishing, and war, &c.; and to add to it by 
neologisms formed by methods of composition or dériva» 
tion from purdy French éléments.* 



IV. MODERN FRENCH. 

(from thb end op the sixteenth century to 

our own time.) 

18. MoDERN FRENCH. — From the great effort made by 
Ronsard and his early disciples there resulted a poetic 
language at once more flexible and nobler in form. By 
^ comparing the French of the year 1540 a. d. with that 
of 1570 or 1580 A. D. we can measure its progress. 
Forty years of continuous work had made the poetic 
^ ^ period richer in rhythms and expressions^ and had intro- 

duced into it new tums of phrase. It was tfais singularly en- 

> riched language that Malherbe* found ready to hand. But 

' he availed himself of its newly-acquired qualities without 

^ recognizing or acknowledging; even to himselÇ to whom 

they were due. In the work of the Pléiade he could only 

[ see its weakness^ and hence the reaction with which his 

[ ' name is connected. He lejected Ronsard's idea of the 

^ / necessity for a language of poetiy apart; and would 

\ admit of nothing but the language of PaHs, the ordinary 
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language of the capital No provincial or technical tenus 
were to be used ; and the vocabulaiy of poetry, as well as 
that of prose, was to be understood by dl. In fais hands 
the grammatical constructions became more précise and 
exacting, and pleonasras, ellipses, and anacolutha (changes 
of construction) were forbidden;. the functions of the 
parts of speech were determined with greater précision, 
and the use of the adjective as an adverb or a substantive 
was avoided. The sentence, in a word, became more 
chastened. But the work of Malherbe only affected the 
language of poetry; his prose had in part the faults 
which he blâmes in the poets of his time. Moreover his 
imitation of Latin is too obvions, and he uses many purely 
Latin words, or French words to which he gives a Latin 
meaning. 

In the seventeenth century Balzac ^ did for prose what 
Malherbe had donc for poetry twenty or thirty years pre- 
viously. It was he who truly ' d^asconized ' the Court, or, 
in other words, expelled from the language the southem 
élément introduced by the Beamese (with Henry IV). 
Balzac restored French to its former purity, and en- 
deavoured also to make the sentence at once more correct 
and more artistic in form. The long dragging period 
of the sixteenth century was rendered fuUer and more , 
harmonious ; and thus became capable of devdoping; in 
the hands of a Pascal* and a Bossuet', into that marvellous 
period which united the synthetic power of Latin with 
the grâce and deamess of French in a surpassing and 
original form. \ : 

The history of the language in the seventeenth century . ^ 

divides itself into two distinct periods : from 1600 to about ij 

1650, and from this time to the end of the century. r 

During the first period several remarkable features of 

* J. L. Guei de Balxae, lôoç-i^sa 

• 1603-166O. • 1617-1704. 
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the preceding âge stiU survived. The constructions 

display a freedom in form and in phrasedogy, but little 

later regarded as. incorrect; the vocabulary contains a 

certain number of terms destined soon to disappear ; and 

in the use of words we find a certain frankness^ or even 

roughness^ which has a grâce of its owa Such was the 

language of Hardy \ of Cyrano de Bergerac *, of Mairet ', 

of Rotrou \ and of Corneille *• But the genend movement 

in ail men*s minds towards a chastening and refine* 

ment of the language became more and more empha- 

sized, and attained its highest pitch under Louis XIV. 

Society lent its aid to the gifted writers of the day ; the 

need for perfection of form was felt eveiywhere. The 

just use of words, their values and their degree of distinction 

were discussed in the salons, some of which, the Hôtel 

de Rambouillet for instance, hâve become historié. The 

/ grammarians at last made their appearance, with Vaugelas* 

at their head ; a man of refined taste who, without great 

grammatical knowledge, but with the authority due ta 

Sound judgement, enforced on the nation, as it were 

naturally, décisions founded on thirty years' observation. 

The need for a constituted authority and of a suprême 

court of appeal was so great that the French Acâdemy 

arose by a gênerai consensus of opinion. It ezisted 

; informally for several years before its officiai foundation 

i by the decree of Cardinal Richelieu ^ 

4 In conséquence of this great movement French gram- 

l'.mar assumed unprecedented strictness. The formation 

I of new words was proscribed, and hence the vocabulaiy 

I seemed to be dosed and ddSnitivdy settied. We find 

the sentence of the time noble in movement and of a 

natuFsI majes^. A gênerai tendency towards psychological 

* tSÊfi circ»-té9i drcft. * 1606-16S4. 
' iéa»-i6^ * tsSs-i^Sa 

* 1604-16861 * itfSS* 
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htpsi an invasion of English worda which atiU continues^ 

and a second influx of Italian gave to French its musical 
terms. 

Despite continued changes in pronunciation, the gram* 
mar, properly so called, of the seventeenth centuiy 
became fixed by the masterpieces of the Urne, and it still 
Controls the language of the nineteenth. 

The end of the eighteenth century was marked by 
the most terrible révolution that bas ever involved a 
nation in confusion. Yet this révolution had no direct 
effect on the language. During this period of troubles» ( 
followed by the no less troubled years of the wars of the 
First Empire, men's minds were too much bent on action 
to practise art Up to the time of the Restoration almost 
the .only two names in literature which deserve to be 
quoted are those of Chateaubriand and Mme* de Staël ^ 
Chateaubriand alone influenced the language. FoUowing 
the modela left to him by his precursors Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre and Rousseau, he imparted to it light and 
shade, picturesqueness and poetic movement 

During the calm of the Restoration men gave them- 
selves up to art and literature^ and the Révolution then 
bore its fruit A host of ideas and feelings had penetrated 
into the minds of the people, and the over-narrow limita ^ 
' of Classical French were burst by the Romantics. With \ 
Victor Hugo* and his disciples the sentence, both in 
verse and prose, acquired an intensity of colouring till . ^ 
then unknown, but lost in précision and cleamess what it.^ 
had gained in poetic power. ^: 

At the présent time it would seem as if the French 
Academy had lost ail authority, save in questions of 
spelling ; as if neologisms were submitted to no check ; 
as if there were a retum to the doctrine of Ronsard, and 
not only Parisian words» but provincial and even purely 

^ 1766-1S17. > iSo»-iS«s. 
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tecbnical lemis^ were to find a place in the vocabulary, 
even the programme of the Pléiade being overstepped 
in the excessive introduction of Latin wôrds; — and the 
superabundance of the language has become a sign of 
poverty. And, to add to the evil still more, we find an 
excessive use of abstract words to express concrète ideas. 

Not only the new vocabulary, but the new grammatical 
constructions also, violate the genius and the secular 
traditicms of the language. As if by a return to the past 
the French of our day has regained the power, the 
exubérance^ and, we must add, often the vagueness and 
incohérence, of that of the sixteenth century. 

We seem to be in a period of crises and at a tuming- 
point in the history of the language. Is the twentieth 
century to bring order into this new chaos? This we 
dare not hope, for we see no sign of any prindple of 
order and authority round which men of letters may rally. 
Is it not, on the contraiy, to be feared that with the com- 
plète triumph of democracy French may assume a new 
form which will render the dassical language obsolète, 
and with it the great writers of whom Frenchmen are so 
justly proud ? Will not the authors who are now the beit. 
instruments of their intellectual éducation becomé in their 
tum too difficult to read, and join Montaigne^ Rabelais, 
ViUoiv and the great trouvères c^the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, in the obUvioo of the past ? --. 
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STUDY OF THE SOUNDS, OR PHONETICS 

(hISTORY OP THE PRONUNCIATION) 

10« HisTORY OF THE PROifUNCiATiON. — We havc seen 
that Popular Latin, by a séries of constant changes in 
pronunciation, developed into the French of the Ile de 
France. In what do thèse changes consist ? This is the 
question which we hâve to study. 

Speaking generally, the présent history will include 
only words of popular formation, i.e. such words as hâve 
lived on uninterruptedly, from the Roman period until 
the présent time, in the oral tradition of the language. 
From it will be excluded, as far as possible» ail words of 
leamed formation, i.e. those which at some given time 
had disappeared from oral use and were forgotten by the 
people, but were later, owing to the action of derks and 
writers, restored first to the written language and thence 
to the spoken language. 

A complète history of pronunciation should also include 
both words of leamed formation and words of foreign 
origin; for these^ when once adopted by usager became 
French, and were submitted in the later periods of tfaeir 
existence to the gênerai laws of pronunciation. But a 
study of this kind lies bcyond the limita of this elementaiy 
treatisc» 



CHAPTER I 

GENERAL THEORY OF SOUND&--THEORY 
OF THE FRENCH VOWELS 

It. So«imL— SL Vowds.— S3.« Freach Towèls : pore or moath-Towels.** 
SS. The aeriet of Towels in French. — S4. Dunitioii or quanti^ 
of Towels.— 16. NoUtion of tiie pure voweliwSft. Nasal voîrelfc— 
S7. Pure and nasal dlphthonftd— 28. Suaunaiy* 

20. Sound. — ^Words are coinposed, firom the physical 
standpointy of Tooal ■ounds which may be dassified by 
analysis into Towels and oonsonaats. 

But before defining vowds and consonants we must 
deGne sound. 

Sound is the sensation ezperienced when the brain 
receives through the tympanum, or drum of the ear, the 
impression of vibrations of the air. In every sound four 
dônents must be distinguished : pitohy'intensitj, duration, 
and timbre. 

Pitoh is determined by the number of vibrations per 
second ; intensity J>y their amplitude ; duration by the 
time during which the cause produdng the vibration con- 
tinues to act The nature (^ timbre, unknown until re- 
cently» was discovered by the illustrions physicist, Helm- 
holtz; timbre is the résultant of the combination of a funda- 
mental sound with the harmonies which accompany it 

It is well known that no aound is produced without 
being aocompanied by secondaiy sounds called harmonies, 
which blend with it and modify its nature. Now the 
number and intensity of the harmonies vary both with 
the form and material of the vibrating instrument The 
différence in timbre between one piano and another/ 
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a violin or a flûte, is precisely the différence in the number 
and relative intensity of the harmonica which accompany 
the production of each note. 

We may explain this by an example. Let us first take 
the O note on a piano, in any octave. If I strike it with 
a certain d^;ree of force it will produce a sound. If 
I strike it twice as hard the intensity of the note will be 
doubled, because the amplitude of the vibrations will hâve 
been doubled If I strike the G note of the octave higher 
with the same force as the G note of the former octave 
there will be a différence in pitoh : the note will be sharper 
or higher because the number of vibrations per second will 
be greaten If I damp the note at once I shall produce 
a différence in its duration. Lastly/ if, maintaining the 
conditions of intensity, pitch, and duration the same, 
I strike the same note on two différent pianos, the har- 
monies produced by the différent kinds of wood, or métal, 
and différent forma of cases of the two instruments^ will 
also be différent, and give the note two distinct timbres. 

Let us now apply thèse remarks to sounds produced by 
the voice-apparatus. 

SI. y owELS. — ^A vowel is the sound produced by a current 
of air driven from the lungs through the larynx, and 
oausing the vocal chords to vibrato ^ ; as it comes un- 
impeded from the open mouth it can be prolonge4 as 
long as the longs continue to ezpel air. 

The air expelled by the lungs produces a note, called 
the ftindamental note, and at the same time a séries of 
harmonies, the number and relative intensity of which 
vary with the change of the form assumed by the mouth- 

> The 9oeal chorJt are two ligaments attached to the walls of the laiynx 
on either side, and eztending horizontally acrott this passase. Th^ can 
be brought near one another in such a waj aa to close the space which 
nonnal^ séparâtes them, called the gtoUtê, When the glottis is dosed 
to begin with, and air is expelled firom the longs, it séparâtes the vocal 
chords with a séries of little shocks, thns naking thes^ vibrate. 
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cavity. Hence this other définition of vowels : Vowels 
•se the dlDEteent timbras of ftny fùndamental note iasiiing 
firom tha moath. An a pasUriori proof of this définition 
18 that various vowels can ail be sung on the same note 
with the same force and duration. Since they are of the 
same intensity, pitch, and duration, they can only dififer 
in timbre. It follows that, the variations of the form of the 
mouth-cavity being infinité, the variations of the timbre 
must also be infinité^ and that the number of vowels is 
therefore unlimited ^ 

In Indo-European languages vowels hâve been grouped 
round five dominant points, a» e, i, o, and u ; but between 
thèse points there is room for an infinité number of 
intermediate sounds separated from each other by more 
or less perceptible shades of différence. Hence thé 
infinité variety of vowels presented by différent languages 
and the différent dialects of a given language. Let us 
now come to French. 

22. French vowels: pure or mouth-vowels. — Let 
us first notice that if the vowels of a language are con- 
stituted by a différence of timbre they can also présent 
différences' of pitch, intensity, and duration. We shall 
deal later with pitch and intensity. For the moment we 
hâve only to consider duration. 

French possesses long vowels, vowels of médium 
duration, and short vowels. The notion of duration in the 
case of a particular vowel is often obscured by the change 
of quanti^ produced by the change of place of a given 
Word in a sentence. Thus ou in douse is long in ils sont 
dooao; it is médium in J'ai vu donse hommes. The ou is 
in the same way médium in c'est un homme doux and short 
in c'est nne donoe chose. But we shall only deal hère 
with the quantity of words pronounced separately, or at 
the end of a sentence. The distinction between the médium 
duration and short duration is in tome cases toofleetingto 
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be esublished with certainty and so to be recognized by 
eveiy car; we shall only distinguish, in what f<dlow% 
between vowela of long and short duration. 

The imperfection of the French alphabet and of the 
French System of orthographycompels us.to dénote différent 
sounds by the same sign, and to express the same sound 
by différent signs. In the foUowing analysis we shall only 
consider sounds. 

28. The séries or vowels m freiich. — ^We first dis> 
tinguish an open à which imperceptibly leads to an open 
è : this open è passes to a close é, and the latter in its 
tumtoani*. 

On the other hand there is a close i which leads to an 
open 5; this passes to a close 69 and finally leads up to 
the uK 




Between the open è and the open è there is the inter- 
médiate vowel, open eu ; between the close é and close 6 
there is the intermediate vowel, close etL Between i and 

^ From what précèdes, it will be deariy iindentood that the expres- 
sions o/n» and cfoj» represent diflerences of timbre, and conséquent^ 
of vowel Sound. The open « is a différent vowel Irom the close ; the 
open 4 and o are différent vowels from the dose 4 and o. The open m 
is as différent from the close 4h as the 1 is from m or 4. We represeni 
the open sound by the sign ^ and the dose sound l^ the sign ' placed 
over Ihe vowel 

' The letter m represents in most Indo-European Unguages the simple 
sound denoted in French l^ the two letters on. Exceptionally, in certain 
languages such as French, m represents another sound simiUr to that of 
the German-d. In this and the foUowing chapters the French sound cm 
(as In nouê, rame) is denoted^by the letter m, and the French n (as In /m^ 
m/nO is denoted by 4. This notation by u and a is the only correct one 
from the standp^nt of phonetics and histoHcal tradition. 
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« the intermediate vowel ù finds iu place. The pcecediog 
•cbeiiie must therefore be modified as foUowt: 




Note.— In pronundation we can discriminate at leaat 
three kinda of e: open è (as in perte), half-open e (as in 
malsen]^ and dose e (as in bonti). But tfais discrimination 
is too délicate to be established in ail cases with certain^; 
il is better to foUow gênerai custom and distingiiish only 
the open è and dose éw 

M. ThB DURATION or gUAMTITY OF VOWSLS. — As wo 

bave seen, thèse eleven French vowds may be either long 
or short Thus we bave 

ftopen(è) long (à) la Tagns, pronounced Tftg* 

short (ft) aotenr, ,, kkteor 

adose(é) long(i) pâtre, ^ pitr» 

short (&) pas (in nega* 

tion), >, p4 

• open(è) long(è) tète, ,, tè^ 

aime, peine ,, tm%pèa' 

short ft) seote, laisse „ stkr, ils' 

e dose (é) long (é) is tmknown iii French 

short (e) bonté pronounced bonti 

i long(0 dire,ljze ,, dlr^Ur 

short (I) dite . ,, dl^ 

o open (A) long (6) mort ^ , mAr 

short (ft) ol^et* ,, 6l4et 

odose(4) long(o) hôte, pauvre ,, hot',pé?i» 

short (o) nosllTres „ néliirr' 

^ long(ù) donse ' „ ûù^ 

short (tt) donoe „ dttsP 
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• 

a long (ft) dur pronounced d&r 

short (&) duo ,, d&o 

ou open (eu) long (eu) neuve ^ neÙT 

short (eil) neuf ,, neuf 
very short (e mute) me^ te, se, Je, le, re-, de 

eu close (eu) long(eu^ creuse pronounced oreui* 

short (eu) oreux ^ ored 

French has, then, at least eleven vowels, which, by means 
of différences of quantity, are increased in number to 
twcnty-three. 

25. Notation or the pure vowels. — The notation 
of thèse sounds in writing is far from being rigorous and 
précise, as we hâve shown already by some of tlie above 
examples. In fact, 

m open (short or long) may be noted by % i^ em, or en : 
as in m% k, femme, solennel ; sometimes by ao (paonne). 

a close (short or long), by % or à : as in pas, or&ne. 

e open (short or long), by e, è^ al, ay, ei, or ey : as in 
perte, mer, sueoès, collège, pair, payement, peine, bey. 

e close (short or long), by e, é, al, ei, ey, ay, or œ : as 
in passer, bonté, chantai, peiner, dey, Fontenay, Œdipe. 

i (short or long), by i, i, or y : as in dire, lisse, Ue, îlot, lyre. 

o open (short or long), by c^ 0, eau, au, or u : as in morty 
hôpital, tableautin, taureau, pensum. 

o close (short or long), by o, à, eau, or au 1 as in pdt^ 
côte, beaux, chevaux ; sometimes by aô, as in Saône. 

u (short or long), by eu, or aoù : as in doux, août 

û (short or long), by u, tk, eu, eu : as in duc, tùt, j'eu% 
eûtes. 

eu open (short or long), by eu, es, œu, ue, or e : as in 
neuf, œil, bcsu^ cueillir, le^ se. 

eu close (short or long), by eu, eu, or œu : as in peut^ 
Jeûne, 00U& 

The vowels we hâve just analysed are called pure or 

ra 
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aumtii^vowels * in opposition to olber vowds calkd mmA 
vowdt. 



se. Nabal VOWZL8.— The nasal vowels^ which are 
pecuUar to French, are due to a division of tfae current 
of air fix>m the larynx produdng thèse sounds; one part 
passes througfa the mouth, and produces the pure vowel» 
whilst the other part passes behind the dépendent soft- 
palate into the nos^ where it vibrâtes with a peculiar 
résonance. The combhiation of thèse two simnltantons 
xesonanoos consdtutes^the French nasal vowels. 

Thèse vowels^ like the pure vowels, remain identical front 
the b^inning to the end of the utterance^ because the two 
currents of air act at the same time. 

The nasal vowels ezisting at présent in French are 
four in number : 

(i) The nasal of open à, that is the sound an, iK^ch 
we shall dénote phonetically by I» When the nasal 
résonance disappears the open à reappears : as in paysan, 
paysanne ss paysi^ paysto*. Thîs sound is represented 
orthographically by an, am» em, en» aen (Oaen), and 
sometimes by aon (paon). 

(a) The nasal of open è (0). This is the nasal heard at 
the end of the words moyen, bien, mien. When the nasal 
résonance disappears the open è reappears : as in mien» 
mienne s myl^ myin*. This nasal yowel is represented 
by en (mien, pensum), by in and im (ix^Jnste, impure)» by 
min (pain), aim (fldm), ein (rein), and eim (Beims). 

(3) The third nasal vowd is that produced by open ô, Le. 
on, represented phonetically by & Compare as above the 
masculine bon, that is to say b5, with the féminine bonne, 
that is b6n% This nasal is represented in orthography 
by on or om, and sometimes by un or un (pun6h,nmble*). 

(4) The last nasal vowel is that which is pnnluced by 

* L«. pronomiced hj néant of the nootlu 

• [Or 9mh9, a flsli alUed tift.lfaa cbar.] 
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the open «ù. It gives the tound e&t wbich is written un 
(oomman) and enn (i«im). 

Modern French has no nasals derived from dose vowda^ 
nor has it the nasals of u, il» or L Thus the vowek of 
the second part of the vowel-triangle hâve no nasalization, 
nor has the dose i. 

Frendi nasal vowels are long when followed by a con- 
sonant that is pronounced without a following voweL 
They are médium in the contrary case. 

Long nasal vowels: anse (CsO» Mnta (fft^)» mouds 
(mOd*), Junte (Je&t^). 

Médium nasal vowels: enflmt (i-fi)» pain (p8)t bon 
(bô), oommnn (coméa). 

87. PURK AND NASAL DIPHTH0N6S.— L PlirO Dipll- 

thongs. The rapid émission of two vowds, of différent 
intensity combined, is called a diphthong. Sometimes 
the first vowel is the more intense and sometimes the 
second Both vowels are pronounced with one émission 
of the voice, the less Intense vowel being articulated as 
quickly as possible. Let us take two vowels, a and o^ and 
pronounce them with the same intensity ; however quickly 
we may pronounce them we shall hâve two separate vowel^ 
a» a But if we pronounce ao, laying a stress either on 
the a or the o, we shall hâve a diphthong. Old French 
possessed a considérable number of diphthongs: some 
fUling, that is with the stress on the first of the vowels 
(▲o) ; others rising, that is with the stress on the second 
vowd (aO).. 

The falling diphthongs were ail transformed into pure 
vowels, except when the first vowel was an i, il» or n, 
when they became rising diphthongs. Hence ail the 
diphthongs which remained were rising — that is to say, 
formed of a first vowd pronounced vexy quickly and very 
weakly, and of a second vowel pronounced with stress. 
Then, as pronunciation became still more rapid, the first 
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Towd (if il» or 11) became transformed into a consontnt^ to 
that now Umm ar» no ]oiig«r aay diphthonga in French. 
The so-called diphthongs of the grammarians (ia» io» io^ 
toOt ioot na» VA» ni» no^ ona» and oni) are really combina- 
tions of new conaonanta oonaooaatal i, oonaooaatal % 
and oonaonantal v) with vowela. 

II. Kaiàl Diphthonga. What we hâve aaid of the pure, 
diphthongs applies equally to the ao-called nasal diph- 
thongs. Thèse groups of sounds are diphthongs in appear^ 
ance only. The second dément in them is indeed a nasal 
vowel, 1» 1^ or 8; but the first is a consonant (sprung from 
a vowd), either oonsonaatal i, oonsonantal % or oonao- 
nantal XL 

Ezamples : viande» Mon» loin» ooin» soin» nation. 

,^ 28. SuMMARY. — ^To sum up, French has eleven vowels, 
/ most of which may be long; médium» or short ; and four 
/ nasal vowels, which are either long or mediunu It has 
no longer any diphthongs. 

Now Latin had five vowel% a» •» i» o^ n» which might be 
short or long; and three diphthongs» as» oe» an. 

The French System, althouj^ so différent from the- 
Latin System, is yet the outoome of that System. By what 
séries of changes the transformation has been accomplished 
we shall leam when we corne to study the histoiy of the 
Latin yowels separately. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER II 

THEORY OF THE FRENCH CONSONANTS 

t9. Cootonants In geaenL^-SO. General classification of coosonants.— 
SI. Différences between vôwels and consonants.— S2. French con- 
sonants. Labio-labials.— SS. Labio^entals.^84. Linguo^entala.» 
95. Linguo-palatals.— 8^ Linguo-dento-palatals»— $7» Haspîrate.— 
38. Table of consonants. 

29. CoNsoNANTS IN GENERAU^A oonflonant 18 a Sound 
produced by a current of air expelled from the lungs, / 
which either mBjot may not oatue tlie Tooal dhorâs to| 
▼ibratd» and passes through the mouth, after being entirely \ 
stopped, or partially obstructed, by the obstacle formed by \ 
the Ups or the tongue pressing against the ligs, teeth^ or | 
palate. / 

When the vocal chords vibrate, the soft consonants b, g^ 
d, r, andiare produced; thèse are called 8<mant, orToioed» 
oonscmants, because they are determined by the sounding 
of the vocal chords. 

When there is no vibration of the vocal chords we hâve 
the hard consonants (p; k, t, f , and ç), called snxâ or 
▼oioeless» in opposition to the sonants, 

When the sound is completely stppped (as in p, Pi%J^ 
K 8) we hâve the mute or explosive consonants : tCey 
anr^called mute, because they cannot be pronounced 
without the help of a vowel; explosive» because the 
dosing and sudden opening of the mouth causes a kind of 
explosion of air. 

When the sound is partially obstructed, but is capable l 
of being prolonged, as in f^ ▼, ç, a, oh, and i, we hâve the \ 
so-called oontintums, Moative, or spirant consonants. j 
They are called oontiniums because the sound may be pro- / 
longed for some time; Moative because it cornes from^ 
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of tfae air; q^irâat because they recall the sound 
of natural breathing. 

In the foUowing pages we ahall u»t, on the one hand, 
the corrélative terms snrd and Kmaat; on the other hand, 
the terms ezploslTS and continuons. 

ao« Gemeral CLASSincATioN OF C0N80NANTS.— French 
consonants are due to the action of an obstruction to the 
expired air in the mouth*: there are as many différent 
groups of consonants as there are kinds of obstacles. 

If the lower lip presses against the upper lip, or just 
grazes it^ we h aye labial s (firom the Latin laUnm» lip), or 
more properly labio-labials^ produced. 

If the lower lip presses against the extremity of the 
leeth of the upper jaw, l abio-denta ls are produced. 

When the tip of the tongue touches the upper teeth, 
contact takes place at either the extremity, the middl^ or 
the root of the teeth, and in this way the three groups of 
dsntials are produced. 

When other parts of the tongue touch the upper teeth, 
various kinds of lingna ls are produced, according to the 
action of the tongue. 

When th e tongue presses against the palaj^the contact 
may take place either near the root of the teeth, or the 
middle of the palate^ or the s oft pal ate (near the vélum), 
and in this way we get three différent groups of paîatals 
(fix>m the Latin palatnm, palate). ""^ 

FinaUy the nasal résonances, which, by combination 
with pure voweli^* change them into nasal voweli^ also 
combine with the consonants and change thèse into nasal 
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The ezplanations Just given,. although not detailed, show 
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the characteristic relations and distinctions between con- 
sonants and vowels. '^^^^ 

Ajyowd ! • ^iqyayg j|^>^«^> Il consonant b sometimea 
sonant» sometimes snrd. A vowd is produced by an 
nnimpeded current of air: a consonant requires for its 
production an obstaols ; it is a sound that bas been stopped 
or impeded. From thèse two statements it follows that 
there is no absolute and radical distinction between con* 
sonants and vowels. 

If in the émission of continuons sonant consonantSi 
produced by the narrowing of the air-passage^ this passage 
gets wider, the consonant approaches a vowel in sound ; 
and conversely, if in the émission of certain vowels the air- 
passage be gradually narrowed, the vowel may pass into a 
consonant As a matter of fact, certain sonant consonant^ 
I9 m^ n» r, are transformed in many languages into. vowels ; 
and certain voweli^ i, % and a, may become consonants. 

We repeat it, the distinction is not absolute. But both 
vowels and consonants bave this in common^ that thdr 
niunber is unlimited ; it is évident therefore that no lan- 
guage possesses ail the vowels and consonants possible. 
In this matter each language bas made its choice. We 
bave already seen what are the présent French vowel% 
and shall now enumerate the consonants. We commence 
with the consonants produced by the outermost oigans of 
speecn • 

82. French consonants : labio-labials.— In thèse the 
lower lip presses against the upper lip. 

X. Cknnplete olosurs : (i) without vibration of the vocal 
chords, gives p ; 

(9) with vibration, gives b. 

' For tb« aake of predsioti, we detcribe Uie varions froupt of oon- 
«onants by means of namea composed of two or three terma, tho firrt* 
nentloned bdnf the aame of the offaa which Sa aiMved against the otber 
orfaaa aMntioiied. 
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When b is accompanied by A nasal résonance it becomes 
an m. The m is thus phonetkally B. 

9. Xnoomplietd olosim giv<e% aoc<»tling to the greater or 
lesser proirusion of thé lips» one of two oonsonants which 
are generally sonani (or accompanfed by vibration of the 
vocal chordsX but which become sord wfaen thqr are 
dosdy combined with a preceding sord oonsonant : mundy, 
eonsonantal u or consonantal IL 

Oonsonantal u is what we first hear in ouL It would 
be wrong to décompose this word into Ae vowels u 
and i : the first constituent is not a vowel but a consonant 
identical with the English w; it is the same consonant 
that we find in Frencfai dispiised by orthography, in the 
group oi^« 

Oonsonantal ù is what we hear first in piois, Ini, àc It 
would again be wrong to suppose that we hâve hère the 
combination of the vowels ù and L Û is hère in reality 
a consonant^ which is to the vowd ù what the consonantal 
u (w) is to the vowd n. As we represent the vowd u 
phonetically by the letter n, and the corresponding con- 
sonant by the letter w, and the vowd ù by the letter % 
so the consonant corresponding to ù may be phonetically 
represented by the sign IT. Thus the word lui will be 
{dionetically noted by 11H, just as the word loi will be 
written Iw», "^ 

The w and the tt are^ as we hâve said, generally sonant^ 
and only become surd âfter a surd consonant Thus 
in moi, loi, dolg^ phonetically noted by mw% lw% dw% 
vr represents a sonant consonant In poids, UA, îeÂ, pho* 
netically written pw% tw% IW% the same sign represents 
a surd consonant In tais (blH) "^ is sonan^ and in puis 
(p#i) surd*. 

« 

* Moi, â^ mi, te»» art reiQy prMOuaosd hmm^ iam, mm, te» 

* la tiM Dfo — a cfaitkwi of wmAiifSbiè bodi of tiM lo py *^ AppftMwhcs 
flM soft pilîilOf aad tiUo fwideis Umm oomossbIs boUi Mt^^^Mrfi aad 

C»* ?••• 7^ «olo 1). ^ 
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sa. Labio-dentals. — In thèse the lower lip presses 
against the extremity of the upper teeth. 

X. Complète olosure gtves no French consonan^ and 
perhaps no consonant is possible. 

s. Inoompleto oloeiixe: (x) without vibration of the 
vocal chords» gives f ; 

(a) with vibration of the vocal chords, gives v. 

M. LiNGUO-DENTALS. — In these the tip and a small 
portion of the upper surface of the tongue touch the ex- 
tremity of the upper teeth. 

I. Complète dosare : (i) without vibration of the vocal 
chord% gives t ; 

(a) with vibration of the vocal chords, gives d« 

D accompanied by a nasal résonance becomes n. This 
consonant may be phonetically denoted by â[ *• 

a. Incomplète dosure: (i) without vibration, gives 
snrd B, noted in French orthography by s, s% ç^ 0, and ti; 
(a) with vibration, gives sonant s, noted by s and 1 \ 

Another linguo-dental, which is continuous and sonant; 
is produced by the contact of the tongue with the alveolar 
margin of the palate at the centre, the air escaping on either 
side between the tongue and side teeth : this is the h 

Finally, our last linguonlental is the roUed or alveolar r, 
which is pronounced in certain provinces, and is .still 
used on the stage both by actors and singers, wfao find 
it more harmonious and sonorous. This consonant is 
produced by the vibration of the tongue^ while the tip 
presses against the alveolar margin of the palate. 

The roUed r which is the r of the Italians» the Scotch 

^ Thus» what we Write mon mmi, and pronounoe m8-Mmm$, would be 
reodered phonetically ïdJti'îi, People who hâve a bad cold in the head 
cannoC produoe the nasal résonance, and in fitct prononnce ^o-dk-M 

' Hefe the position of the tongue is slightly modified. The upper 
suriaoe of the extremis is raised against the upper teeth and alveolar 
margin of the palate, and the tip is ptessed against the lower teeth. 
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and Irishy and of the Scandinaviani^ lias been replaced in 
Pans by the palataljr. 

M. LufGuo-PALATALS. — In thèse consonants the hinder, 
middl^ or fore portion of the tongue touches various 
parts of the palate^ from the soft palate near tlie velum \ 
to the hard portion of the palate near the alveolar maigin. 
The positions of the tongue are varied and give rise to 
aU kinds of consonants^ some of which are so. simihur that 
thqr are^hardly distinguished in ordinary usage. 

X. CkNnplete olosura. The upper part of the tongue 
touches the roof of the palate^ 

(a) Towards the iront and near the teeth : 

(i) Without vibration of the vocal chords ; this gives k 
(gcnerally denoted by qu) before e and i, as in quif queL 

(a) With vibration of the vocal chords; this gives g 
(generally denoted by ga) before i and e (in gué, gai). 

{b) A little further back, near the soft palates 

(x) Without vibration of the vocal chords ; this gives k 
(generally denoted by o) before a. 

(3) With vibration of the vocal chords; this gives g 
before a. 

(c) Sdll further back, near the soft palate^ or the velum 
of the palate (the posterior portion of the tongue now 
produdng the contact) : 

(x) Without vibration ; this gives k (generally denoted 
by c) before 0^ n» tl» before a consonant^ or at the end of 
a syUaUe^ as in corp% coup, ouré, oroiro, coq. 

(a) With vibration; this gives g before either o, n, û, or 
a consonanty or at the end of a syllable^ as in gorge, goU^ 
gutto, grand, bagua s bag. 

Thus French spelling renders by identical signs différent 
consonants» whose existence could only hâve been recc>g- 
nized at the présent day by physiological study, or démon* 

' HesM the wwd vdâr (froa the Latin wdmmf veil) givea to cou- 
eonaiits pfodseed bj IIm prataiiif of the tOBgM agaiîttt the regioa of the 
pekile aear the ynhm. .^^ 
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strated by the hittoiy of the Romance languages ; for tfae 
Latin palatals bave either not changed in phonetic values 
or bave become ob and J, or q and m, according aa tbejr 
were foUowed by o, n, or û, Sec, or by a^ «^ or i \ 

a, InoomplAta oloanra. The tongue toucbea the palut^ 
but leaves a passage for the air. 

• We bave (a) if the contact takes place between the tip 
and part of the upper surface of the tongue and the hard 
palate, above the alveolar margin : 

(z) Without vibration of the vocal chords, the surd 
€hutntant$\ represented in spelling by the group oh, as in 
ohemln^ château. 

(a) With vibration of the vocal chords, the sonant 
chuinianU, represented in spelling by J or by g or g*, as 
In Je, d^à, givré, gel, mangea, Georges. 

If the contact takes place between the upper part 
of the tongue pressed against the hard palate at a point 
further I>ack, we get (b) another consonant, generally 
sonant, but sometimes surd*, which plays, and bas 
played, an important part in the history of French pro- 
nunciation. This is the oonsonantal 1 or yod, a consonant 
analogous to the G^rman J, and to the English consonantal 
i and y. This consonant is not recognized by French 
spelling; which generally notes it by the letter I, because 
it is wrongly taken for a vowel, e. g. pilsno^ bien, IMen, * 
pied, fier. Ât the beginning of words, or afteravowel 
in the middle of words, it is represented by 7 : yaoht, 

* On the oUier bandi French orthography delights In mnltlpl^ns M 
random the gnphic notations of thèse sounds, and represents withont 
any distinction and indiscriminately thèse palatals hy e, k, q, oq, qjOf 
•qu, ok, oh ;~s, su, and gh. 

' [The sounds called respective^ hard and soft €k$iùUgt$UB are naaed 
by Dr. Sweet (New English Gnunmar» | 700) 'blado-poini braath ' and 
* blado-point Toice ' oonsonants ; by P. Toyabee, * voicelesB, and voioed, 
soiranl nalàtals.*! 

* It is surd after another surd consonant, as in /i«rw, iitn ; U te hera 
ahnosi lifcs the Gennan dk in mick, dkk. 
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■ 

j^Ofb, yeux; payer (f. e. pè-yé), tnoyvn (L e. mwa-ytf). It 
is often forgotten altogelher in the tpellin& as in oaixiar, 
ttrriar, hiar, liar (ovrri-yé^ féni-yé^ bi*yar, U*yé). We 
ahall repreaeni it by y* 

Another linguo-palatal, formed by the contact of tbe 
back of the tongue with the back of.the hard palate and 
with the soft palate, is the Parisian r, which has replaced 
tbe alveolar r. 

80. l«IN6UO-DENTO-PALATALS. — ^To produCC thcSC COn- 

sonants the tongue touches both teeth and palate, the 
dosure being incomplète, and the vocal chords vibrating. 
We hâve two différent consonants of this kind, the 1 
monilKe and the n mouillée \ 

X. The 1 mouillée, which we shall dénote by i^ is pro- 
duced by the combination of the 1 and the consonantal i,.or 
yod. In order to pronounce the 1, the tongue touches 
the alveolar margin of the palate; to pronounce the 
yod, it bends so as to produce incomplète contact between 
the apex of the bend and the roof of the hard palate. By 
combining thèse two sounds, so that the tongue touches at 
the same time both the teeth and the roof of the palate, 
wegetl 

This Sound b represented in spelling by Ih in Portu* 
guese and Provençal, by 11 in Spanish, by gl or gli 
in Italian. In French it is represented in four différent 
ways: by •ill- before avowel (bata>ill-on); by -il at the end 
of a Word (trava-il); by -U- when preceded by a sounded i 
and foUowed by any vowel (11-11-e)'; and by a single 1 
(péril) at the end of words, when it is preceded by an L , 

The t is disappearing fix>m French. This complex 
Sound is becoming too difficûU to pronounce^ as it requires 

* [P. Tograbee callt Hmm «ouads < Uqvefied 1 «Bd liquefied n.*] 
' Sometiaift «vea wheo Um precedinf vowel it aot aa «t Smlfy 
IbnMi^ prooovaecd 5M(r« Owlof totlMeffwlafUiospelUiig»UM 
I is Bow fCMenU^ prooovaecd SN/^ia Dorgeliblactt 
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* 

for its production positions of différent parts of tbe 
tongue not easy to combine. The déments compounded 
t(^ther hâve a tendençy to disjoin: instead of pro- 
noundng an I and a yod combined, some pronounce first 
an I and then a yod and say, for example^ batal-yon; 
while the majority of people suppress the I and only 
pronounce the yod (bata-yon). The latter pronundation 
is generally used in P^uris and the north of France, and 
will soon prevaiL The true t is still pronounced south 
of the Loire and in French Switzerland. 

a. The n mouillée is the combination of the n with 
the yod. It is denoted, in writing; by the group gn in 
French and Italian, by the group nh in Provençal and 
Portuguese, by £ in Spanish. We shall use the Spanish 
notation. This consonant has not suffered the same 
vidssitudes as the ^ and has kq;>t its vitality ^ 

87. The h aspirate.— We hâve not previously men* 
tioned the h aspirata, which b not really a consonant It 
is a breath sound produced by the greater or lesser friction 
of the air coming freely from the throat, when the vocal 
chords are separated, and, leaving the glottis open, do 
not vibrate. 

This h aspirate is still heard in the spoken language 
in some provinces, and in the pronundation of oratory. 
In Paris» in familiar conversation, it is only équivalent to 
a sign preventing any liaisoH or dision : thus les haricots 
is pronounced lé-ariko'. 

88. Table of consonants.— The System of French 

^ Many penons» however» dûgoîn Uie constitaent éléments» «nd pco* 
nounce fliBt Uie m and then jr^ not nuJUng any différence between f^^'VMr 
andi?^iif^« 

* Tbe pronundation in ûuniUar conversation, which is quid( and caro» 
less, with its elision of the # mute and the formation of new groupa of 
consonants' resultinf firom this elision, offers for examination other 
varieties of sounds ; but thèse sounds would require a stu^y toc subtls 
aiid minute to corne within the scopeof this elementaiy course. • 
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contonants in tbe présent stite of the Unguage^ iriiich 
we hsve jutt examined, may be summariied in the fol* 
lowing table : 



• 

Lablo4abiab ... 

f 

LabioKlentala.. 
Linguo-dentab 

UngixMMdatala 

Linguo-dento* 
palatfilf 

Laiyngo^laryn- 
geals 


CifiotnrB 


CoMTUiuoua 


Ligma 


8«i4 


SOOM* 


Smti 


Soaaat 

W 
HT 

r 

son* 

ant 

s 

or a 

J 

J 

T 


Nasai. 


P 




1,» 


m 

n 






f 

surd 

• 


* 


d 


•I- 


re,i 
V • 


éh 

y 
h 

acpir. 


î 


• 




- 




• 



Of tfais qrstem the French alphabet ^ves but a véry* 
incomplète idea« Thu% of the labials, the consonants w 
and # are not represented by any letters. Of the dentals^ 
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surd ■ is representcd hyë,BB,ç,e, and ti ; sonant ■ by ■ 
and I. Of the palatals, the yodjs mostly not represented 
at ail, or else indifferently by y or i ; J is represented by 
J or g (before e or i); the surd^plosive palatal is repre- 
sented by the signs o^ k, q, go, ok; cqn, and ch. The 
I mouillée h'as four différent signs, ill, il, U, 1 ; the n mouHléÊ 
is strangely represented by gn. 

On the other hand, certain letters hâve a double value. 
O represents the sound k and the sound s ; t before i is 
sometimes the explosive, t^ sometimes the sibilant, s ; m 
and n are either signs of the nasal consonants as in ma, 
ni, or of the nasal vowels as in ton s t0; lamps b Ups. 
(Thus in non the second n has not the same value as the 
first) Finally, there is a single sign, s; which stands for 
either ks^ g% or •• Inconsistençy could no further go. 

A comparison of this System with that of the Latin con* 
sonants shows, that they possess in common b, p, m,^ d, 
t^ surd s, n, 1, the lingual r, k, g; and i (yod). 

To the Latin t corresponds the French consonantal 
tt(w). 

Modem French has lost the Latin aspirate h. 

French has in addition to the Latin sounds the t, con- 
sonantal û, sonant % 3; fi, oh, J, and the guttural r. ] 

The French System has sprung by imperceptible steps 
from the Latin syistem. We hâve now to trace the histoiy 
of this development 



1 % < 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SOUNDS OF POPULAR LATIN 

St. AectaU of phdi aad accent of intensitj in Latiii.*>40L Rnlet rdadnf 
to acceat in Laftia.— 4L The secoadaiy accent— 48. The Latin 
voweb.— 49. Position of vowelt in the ^jrllablea.— 44. The Latin 



99. Accent of pitch and accent dp intensity in 
LATIN. — ^We have fijrst of ail to détermine the state 
of the Latin pronundation at the time of the formation 
of the Romance languages, and we shall examine in tum 
both vowels and consonants. But before i^proaching 
this study we must know what is meant* by the tonio 
aooent. 

We bave aeen above (§ ao) that a sound is constituted 
by four éléments : pitch, intensity, duration, and timbre ; 
that différences in timbre produce the various vowels, and 
that thèse, taken by themselves, can only offer différences 
of duration, pitch, and intensity. The différences of 
duration détermine the length or shortness of vowels ; 
the différences of pitch and intensity détermine two kinds 
of aooent: the accent of pitoh and tfie accent of intensity. 

The aooent of pitoh is obvions in Modem French; 
for ezample in the four following sentences : ' Pierre a 
fait cela.— Pierre a fait oela? — Oui, Pierre a fait cela. — 
Eh bien, puisqu'il a fait oél% il sera puni \' In thèse phrases 
the syllable la in the word oela is pronounced altematdy 
highar and loww. The voioe is lowared or raised 

* [Corretponding^thoiighnotidentieal, différences of accent in Englidi 
ara évident in the case of the Word 4M in the phraiett Peter did iM; 
PMcr did 4«e#l Yet, PMer did «M WeU, sinee Peter did 4M, he 
bepwiihed.] _ 
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« 

according to the significance of oaU in the phrase \ Thua 
we see that the accent of pitch plays a part in modem 
syntax : it is a syntaotic accent 

Now let U8 take thia line of Racine :-r 

Le jour n'est pas plus pur que le fond de non coeur. 

Ail the syllables of thia line may be pronounced on the 
same note and at the same pitch, but a stronger stress 
will be laid on the words jour, pur, fond, cœur ; thèse 
words are marked by an acoent of intensity. 

Latin and Greek possessed an accent of pitch and an 
accent of intensity. The history of the accent of intensif 
is but little known, and it does not seem to hâve played 
a great part in thèse languages. The accent of pitch, 
on the contrary, was very important in the word ; it was 
this that gave both languages their characteristic singlng 
quality, and inade each sentence a melody. This . con- 
stituted indeed, properly speaking; the true acoent. 

The Greeks called their accentuation prosodia (from 
pros, near, and ddô, song — that is, the song which accom* 
panies the word); the Latin grammarians translated this 
word prosodia literally by acoentus (from ad, near, and 
cantns, song). The tonio aooent was either aoute or 
grave or auooessively aoute and grave ; that is to say, it 
indicated différences of sharpness or pitch in the sound, 
and was thus essentially a mélodie accent 

Towards the second or third century a révolution took 
place in popular pronunciation. This mélodie accent 
characteristic of Greek and Latin words imperceptibly 
changed in nature (owing to the action of what circum- 
stances we do not know); the accent remained still on 
the same vowel, but became an accent of intensity, and 



^ In the simple statement the m of cêUl is not empbasised. In the inter* 
ropitiire sentence (Pkrv m/mi €daf) snd in the inddental proposition 
(^mêqu^Um/mU cM) the m takes the accent becsuse in both esses the 
phrase is unfinished, and should be completed either bgr the answer or 
by the absolute affirmation {Prnn mfÊit €tU^ 

G3 
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the accent of intensity previously existing mei^ged with it 
Hence the modem Greek accent, and that of Romance 
languages, is an accent of stress and corresponds to a 
stronger production of vocal sound \ 

We hâve not hère to deal with Greek ; in Latin even 
the mostcomplicated of the rules by which the place of the 
accent was fixed bave been successfully determined. 

40. RuLES RELATING TO ACCEMT IN LATIN.— Of thcSC TUleS 

we need only know those that affected the later destinies 
of the Latin language. Save for a smallnumber of words 
which bore no accent, because they rested either on the 
preceding word (snolitios) or on the foUowing word (pro- 
clitios)', ail Latin words bore an accent of intensiQr, or 
UmpusforU. 

' It is mifortuoate that Tarions meanlngt shovld hâve heen attributed 
to the word ûttmi by customary usage which obsctkre the notion properly 
bdonginf to it At flrat it signiSed a modification of pitch ; in this sensé 
we say the lùme •eetni^ a quite correct expression, lànce the word imnc 
(from the Greek ImmIos ) dénotes predsely the différences in the scale. 
The name of tonicaeernihêB also been hnproperiy and absnrdly given to 
the accent of intensity or stress. For this accent of intensif we shoold 
ose another word, such as Umpaê foirtê or Mms, Some use the Latin 
word klH9t which also signifies Uom, We shall use, by préférence^ the 
expression Umpm»foH$, 

The GreekSy as we luow, invented variout small signs to dénote theîr 
accents of pitch x ' ^ wsAT indicated acute sounds (A«ytoM), grave sounds 
{jmtjiùti)^ or sounds both acute and grave (pt risp o mi HùH^ rendered in 
Latin by tirtHmJhxmi), Thèse signsy representing mélodie différences, 
recdved the name offfflPTMiSk In France thegrammariansof thesixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries borrowed thèse musical signs and gave them 
Iresh usesy without, unfortnnatdy, changing their names. Th^ put the 
grave accent on the open #, the acute on the close #, the drcumflex accent 
on certain long vowels. In some cases th^ used thèse signs merdy to 
distinguish homonyms {m,'à ; du^éû ; Is, til), Thus it happened that both 
signs and words which originaUy indicated di ffé rences in pitch were used 
lo indicate difiereaces in timbre^ duration, and sensé: the acme of 
confusion, 

' The fioOowing examples^ drawn firom Frencby fllustrate the usé of 
§mditie9WXiApfO€iak$iJ$^mdUk\A pif wiè-Jè f uèû ptvdOk in Jk Wêiâ 
(which Is even pronounced/suMi). -^ 
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X. Iq monosvllable s the vowel bore the accent: tç, n<fm. 

a. In Hlf^Y^ia^ifia f^^ ûrmt vowcl, whether short or lonj^ 
bore the accent: tfgt^ rçta, Tfram» hfrba, fçrma» 
Pf trom» mfitrein. 

3* In polysyllables the accent was on the vowel before 
the last^ or penultimate, if the syllable which contained it 
was long. The syllablè was long when the vowel was 
long; as in virt^tem, aedifiofro, or when it was foUowed . 
by two consonants, as in tempçstas^ legç ntem. 

4* If the penultimate syllable of poly^Uables was short 
the accent was borne by the antepenultimate vowel: 
diminua» creâ:p>llis, frbdrem, ffmXna. 

Word s accented on th e penuUim^te are called parozy- 
tqns p and words accented on the antepenultimate are 
called proparoxyton s \ Such were the rules for deter- 
mining the place of the Latin tonic accen^ which was 
originally an accent of pitch, but became during the Ro- 
mance period an accent of intensity, or, to speak more 
correctly, a Ump$is/orU. 

4L The secondary accent. — In the popular Latin of 
Gaul (we do not affirm what foUows with regard to that of 
Italy or Spain), besides the tonic accent we hâve just dealt 
with, there was a s econdary and w eaker^ccen^ ^0^!^ by 
every second of the other syllables (when this waspossible), 
goin g Tacg^fr onrthè tome ' accent."^ Thus âé;nitfitein was 
pronounced^yTàyl ng a sU ess on bo, and a stronger one 
on ta ; ni and tem were pronounced weakly. In the same 
way were pronounced words like aeâi*fic^re, niti-âit^ 
tem, calam-itf-tibus, ftc, the pronunciation being govemed 
by a binary rhythm. 

The principal accent is called the primary aooenl^ the 
other the seoondary acoent 

* Tbete.tenns corne from Greek gnunmar. Greek po^y^Uablet had 
the acate or tonic accent either oa the antepenultimate (^ropmmxyiomê\ 
on the penultimate (patwçyUms), or (what ia almoat nnknown in Latin) 
on the laat pliable (axytoNê). 
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Vowels which did not bear the primary aoooit are called 
atonlo or unaeemttd; but of thèse some were <mly 
atonlo rdattvely to the first accent the others were 
absdutely atonie^ taking neither the first nor the second 
accent* 

49. The Latin vowels.— Classical Latin had five vowels» 
Tdiich were either long or short : A» ft» é, 4» I» I» 6, d» û, 
IL It had alsoA vowel derived firom Greek, called Greek 
xt, noted by the ktter y; it was pronounced like the French 
v, that is to say tu Lastly there were (in the first century 
of the Christian era) three diphthongs 1(^7^, 

During the Empire the Latin vowel System 
tiubed and underwent change. Distinctions of quantitj 
gave way to distinctions of timbra^ and the tan vowels. of 
Cl ass ic a l Latin were reduced to seven vowels of a new 
character. 

^ I of Classical Latin becameopenIL i 

became open è. 

became close é. 

remained L 
became open d. 

became close d. / 
remained u.* 

Moreover the Greek u (y), with the sound of û inter- 
mediate between the u and L was unable to maintain itself 
in popular usage, which assigned to it the sound either 
of u or of i. And, according as it was long or short, it 
was transformed as foUows: 

f was transformed into û, or I, and hence into u, or L 
t M ## *fOrï, „ dp or é . 

LasUy, the diphthong M;became open è^ and the diph- 
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thong 00 became in différent cases either dose or open a. 
There only remained the diphthong mu, which in certain 
words was reduced to 6, but was prâèrved unaltered in 
most 

Thus the différent Latin vowels ai>d diphthongs were 
rëduced to the vowel sounds à, è, é, i, è, 6, n, and the 
diphthong au. Popular Latin in Gaul produced a new 
modification of the a (which corresponded to the ù long of 
Classical Latin); it changed it into û, thus restoring the 
Sound of the y, which Latin had borrowed from Greek, 
and had hastened to change into u or L This sound of û, 
changed firom u, no doubt under Gaulish influence, prevailed 
throughout the territoiy of the Cdtic populations (Qsalpine 
and Transalpine Gaul). Hence the sound of % which in 
French, Provençal, Piedmontese, &c., is heard where in the 
same words the Italians» Portuguese, and Roumanians 
pronounce u. Cf. Tirt^tem: ItaL viriù; Spam vùrtud; 
Fr. V€rtH (pronounced vertu). 

4Z. Position or the vowels in the syllables. — The 
iate of vowels differed according to their position in the 
syllable, being originally eithe r free or stopp ed> 

Vo wels are ca lled free when they are not fol lowed. by 
any consonant.. or foîlowed by one only ; e.g.1iintû,din 
nos. They are called stopped* when foîlowed by two con- 
sonants; e.g. t in sè^ 6 in dttmnit» ft in ictanit H in 
lûstem. 

If the second consonant in Latin was anr, the vowel was 
not stopped, unless the first was also an r : thus mfttrsm 
was pronounced not mat-rem, but ma-trem, and the ft was 
free ; but fiimm was pronounced ïér-ram, and the 4 was 
stopped. 

44. The Latin consonants.— Classical Latin had six* 
teen oonsonants; B, P; D, T; a» O (JL, Q); X; ▼; 7; 

^ [The French ezprestSon li ffog^èOm êtt hw m ê ; Profeitor Max M OUer 
uses the tenu ê hpp ê é^ emptoyed hère; F. Tojnbee prefen the tem 
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8; 8; Xi, K» V» B; H. To thèse mutt be added the 
groups of Greek origin, PH, TH» OH. 

The consonants b» p ; df t ; f ; 1, and m» are équivalent 
to thoae in French ; and o and g are équivalent to the o 
in eotpë and the g in i^loire. 

V had the sound of w ( s consonantal u). 

8 was always surd; a waa équivalent to da (with the a 
aonant); theiwaatheyodyoryin theEngUah^yu; There 
were two nVone identical with that in French (nasal à, 
ie. i), the other guttural, produced al the back of the 
palat^ and heard before o or g: anoosa» aagor. The r 
was the rolled r* 

During the Empire the h aspirate disappeared, and 
during the Romanic period was no longer used in popular 
pronundation ; hence oh was reduced to o, th to t. The 
ph was similarly reduced to p» except in aome words where 
it had acquired a spécial sound which kd up to f in the 
Romanic period. 

The guttural n also merged into the dental n. Such 
was the starting-point of the new System of consonants. 



CHAPTER IV 

PRONUNCIATION OF POPULAR LATIN 

IN GAUL 

(fROM THE PIFTH TO THE TENTH CENTURY) 

41b Geacral dMracterbtict.— 46. Lonof the pcanltiauite atonie between 
eoDMtta&ts.— 47* Len of tfae final atonk' Towela» except «.—48. 
The coonter^nal atonie TOweL— 49, Aecented vowela.— 60. 
Slopped aoeented vowela.— 51. FVee aecented ¥owèla.~5S. The 
^phthoof «M.— M. Diitiirbing oontonanta.— 54. Ditturbing action 
of the pahUala.— M. Dittnfbinf action of the nasale.— M Dis- 
tttMnf nctieB eC JL— i7* Atonie voweb either in coonter-tonk or 
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* 

initial tyllablet or in aonosjllibic words.<^68. Action of the 
palatals on thèse atonicii— (9. Altemate incidence «nd non-inct^ 
dence of the i$n^u9fort$ on a given vowel, in co^jiigation« 4tc.~6(L 
Hiatus.— 61. The Latin contonanti.-»tf2. Simple initial consonanis. 
— '08. Simple medial consonanta.— tf4« Simple final conaonantt. 
— >tf6. Gallo-Romanic conaonant-groupa.— >66. Double consonanta. 
— 67* Initial conaonant-groupa.— 6& Medial groupa.— 69. Final 
groupa.— 70. Palatala.- 7L Initial € before i^ r, o^ or A— 79. Initial 
e before $ or il— 79. Initial € before c— 74. Medial simple c— 7Sw 
Final aimple 6-79. Double € and c in a consonant^group. — 77* Ti in 
hiatus.- 79. Cbelbre # or • in hiatus^— 79. 0.— 90. {?•— 91. Conao- 
nantal i or >odl— 99. H aq>irate.— 99. Euphonie modificationa of 
consonanta.— 94* Historical aummaiy; ttate of the pronundation 
in the tenth century.- 99. The vowela.— 99t The diphthongs and 
triphthongs.— 97. The consonanta. 

45. General characteristics.— The period in ques- 
tion was the most prolific of ail in changes. Sounds, both 
vowel*sounds and consonant-aoïinds, changed so rapidly 
that at the end of four or five centuries the words had- 
totally changed in appearance, and we find ourselves in 
the présence of a new language. It was during this 
period that the most important features of French pro- 
nundation were established, and the changes that Latin 
then sustained give the key to most of the later changes. 

Atonie vowels either disappeared altogether or became / 
weaker ; accented vowels, under the action of the Umpus 
/orU, lengthened if they were short^ and in most cases 
became diphthongs or were transformed. Consonant- r 
groupa were simplified; simple consonants became weaker (' 
when they* were placed between two vowels ; the uxigent 
need felt for euphony led to the suppression of any harsh- 
ness that might hâve existed in the Latin System of conso* 
nants, and to that of the new jarring produced by the 
disappearance of certain vowels. 

We shall commence our study with the vowels, beginning 
with final vowel9^and going back to accented and pre-tonic 
vowels* 
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^ ^ Sectioii h^Hùêûry of Ûa Vcmib. 



* « 



h FiBâl Atoak Vowds. 



^ \y^ 46. Loss or the penultucaixatonic vowil betwecn 

Two ooiis<mAifT8. — In iM Pop ar o my ton» (words tocentuated 

on the aq|tq>enultiiiuile vowd) the penultimâte atonie 

'when it was placed between two consonants began to 

disappear aa early aa the firat centuriea of the Empire: 



mçp!|^em became 


mobUm 


tfbiUa 


tabla 


at^MUnm i, 


istaUum 


mir^eûlum ,, 


miradum 


t>(otUiiiii II 


badum 




émmum 



Certain Latin grammariana condemn the vulgar pronun* 
ciationa: taUa» rtaMumi trfbla (for tv^MUa), apeolnm (for 
qpfoflhim)! maaoliia (for iDfaottliia)i artioliia (for art|- 
ettlu)i aiiglna (for fascina)» oalda (for ofUda), Tirdia 
(for TtvUUaX &c« We find in inacrtption% manuacripts» 
and hère and there in daaaical text% a great number of 
exampleaof thia loaaof the penultimâte atonie vowd placed 
between two conaonanta \ 

In no other Romance country waa thia Iota ao gênerai 
and complète aa in northem Gaul *• Thia Important con* 
aequence waa the reault : that aooner or later ail wovda of 
northem Oallo-Bomanio that were not monoayllabio 
had the aooont on the pennltimatef aince aome were 
already paroxytona in Latin (rfia, m^ram, labçrem, 
arfataioaiitfio); and that the other% from being proparoi^- 

I M. Hvgo SdindMHl hm ftrMirfftd mmaf of Umm la hit VokàKtmm 

* Hm ticop t i om to Ihit rok art loo km tad nnloiporttiit, to ilu* tt 
TnmA it c w et m tdyloctmbr ftifUwr attontioa in — olfwnttry woriu 
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tons, became paroxytons (tabula, tabla ; ▼frlden^Térdem; 
mXrfoalum» miranlnm ; oonorfdSref oonoreân) \ 

47* Loss or ATOMic nNALSi EXCEPT ▲• — Towafds the j^ 
seventlTor ihe ei^^th oentuxyVnéw'reduction took place. / ^ 



AU ato nie finals droppad, ea^oept A, whioh s ur ^ i f a d^,^ 



in tho form of ^ B /ominina. If tha resolting wosd 
andad with a groapof oonsonants wbioh wàs too difHmilt 
to prononnoat an g léminina was addad as a *sm 



ing Towal ' (voyelU d^appui). S) 




Thus çHuat^tnm 


became chaniii, chanU 


oantfktos 


99 


chatftiM {pton. ekanUt-s) 


gr^ndam 


99 


grani 


grfnd^ 


»» 


granM (pron. gramê^) 


▼fnit 


99 


vièn-i 


bçnjps 


99 


boths 


mfcnwiyfc 


99 


main 

• 


m^ijui 


f* 


maàhê 


But r<^ 


99 


rose 


rçsas 


•f 


rosiS 


ofntat 


II 


ckanM, chanté 


ofntant 


99 


chaniint 


pftram 


99 


pidn^pin 


tfnfeom 


99 


Undn 


. sçmnnm 


99 


sommé 


|ntro 


99 


\f}tntrê 



This loss or weakening of the final vowel appeara to 
hâve been conipleted in the ninth centuryy as we see by 
the text of the Oaths of Sirasburg. There we find, 
firstly, the words amur^ chrisHan, commun, sahamcni, ist, 
A] avant, quafii, samr, podùr, dsi, om, dnii, sahar, dift, 
md, pari, plaid, &&— ail words having lost their atonie 
final vowels ; secondly, the words auêdha, cadhuna, casa, 

m 

^ If the penultiBUU* eonet lato contact aldier with the acwnted Towd 
(IffeM) or with tho SmU atonie (r^mtg), thoro is a M«Mf (aee f 6o). 



- / 
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nuttot ctmservai, conira, in which the Latin final a bas sur- 
vived in tbe form of a; thirdly; and finally, paUo, nosiro, 
yradrt, aUrtp seftdra, Karle, Karbês, Karh, in which the 
letters o^ u, a» e» arc iiidiscriminately uscd in the final 
syllable to represent this e féminine, which supports 
a group of preceding consonants. 

From this loss there resulted another conséquence of 
capital importance. The accented syllable of the Latin 
*! Word (whether paroxyton or proparoxyton) beoanie the 
jj last sonnded syllable in Vrenoh words^ Ail words of 
popular formation ended thus with a Umpus/orii, or with 
a syllable containing the e féminine and pr^ceded by the 
tempusforUf e. ^. douloureux^ doul<mreus€* 

This characteristic was so marked that it impressed 
itself on ail later words, whether of popular or leiotied 
formation, or borrowed fi-om other languages. Thèse 
were ail made to bear the accent on the last syllable. 
Thus the trait became indelibly stamped on the French 
language. 

The other Romance languages did not drop the atonie 
syllabe final or penultimat^ so constantly ; but in ail we 
find that the same syllable bears the Umpusfork. 

Latin par>{-oûliim f-f-mXna ^rbôrem ^^-oûll^li 

Italian par^e-cchio, f^mmina, a4bero (xchw 

Spanish par^jo ' h^mbra a^rbol o^o 

French par^S f-e-mmê a^rbri 0^ 

* The feUowins form apparent excepcioiit: 

(«) Paroxytoo words in whidi the aceented vowel fermed a hiatut 
widi a final atonie Towel, and this, instead of beinf dropped ont, corn* 
bined with it lo form a diphthonf » e.f . D^um gave Diu or Dihi^ which 
fonns one qrllable^ and IMrfê^um gave «Mm or «ftfMbi, which forms 
two sjUables. 

(è) FareoQTton words in which a consonant separtting the aeoented 
vowd Iroai tlie final atonie liad dropped ont in eariier times; so that this 
esse is redoced lo the preceding one. Thus we hâve vfi^ Pop. Lat 
PÊO, henee «^ which is fonnd in thé OJF*. wm Qe vais) ; gr^mim^grituf 
jfgmmtfjim; kfptim, i^Mf ; /fumiM^ >^ ftc— For ifaim,/f€9mig/f€$i$9tf 
Po^ Lat l»-%/hM,>-tf, see p. 96^ Note •» 
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It is only in words of karned formation that it is pos- 
sible to find the Latin accent and the later accent iaUing 
differently. 

48. CouNTER-riWAL ATONic vowEU— Th c syllable which ^ 
' "^^^"^ t he seconda ry accent is called.the countoc::tODio, and>£t«^ p 
the atonie which follows is called the coimter-flxiaL beàuse ^ 
one corresponds to the tonic and the other to the final. -^ 

The laws which* regulated the destiny of the final apply 
in the same way to the c ounter rfirtal ; that is to say/aU 
counter-final atonies were r^gulariy dropped, eisi^iS^hort 
or long; which became e féminine ; when the counter-final 
supported a group of consonants difficult to pronoimce^ 
the e féminine served as a 'supporting vowel' {poyttte 

Examples of the loss of the counter-final atonies % ^ ]J^ 



s 


oerë-Y|sia 


ccr-voisê 


< 


^venrô-cfrinm 


ber-gier, berger 


X 


bonï-t%tem 


boH'M, bonU 


I 


dorml-tçrituii 


dor-toir 


d 


colI5-cfre 


col-chier^ coucfuetf cauc/ter 


6 


Victô-ri^um 


Vtï^ 


Xk 


^misoù-l^re 


tnes-ler, mêler 


* 

• 


a4jû-tfre 


aï-dier, aider 


Ht a remains in the form of e in : 




*sin4fP%tam 


sene^i 


• 


Ala-m^nnia 


Ale-magne 




^tropa-tçrem 


trove-cr {(rouveur) 




canta-tçrem 


ckanie-or {ckantenr) 




saorarmçnttuii 


saire-ment^ seremeiêi (later 



sennent) 

Other vowels than a remam for the support of a group 
of consonants in : 

* [TlMtit kncma to Roaumoe icbolAri m Dannetteter^s law.] . > 
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p«r0-8r|iiiim pdi-rm ' 

qjOMôAfqxeaak carr9-f(mr 

petr6-Ml|niim perrê^sO (pir$it) 

lalsd-0|]iiiim lam-cm {larcm) 

Thus the secondary accent and primary accent had eacb 
tbe same efifect on the foUowing atonie*. 

The weakening of the final and counter-final vowels led 
to the riae of a new vowel, the • féminin^ destined to play 
ao important a part in the history of French pronundation. 
This vowd was pronounced as it is still pronounced in 
the monoflyllables mê, U, sit/i, ie, qué, or after a group of 
oonsonants requiring a aupporting vowel, as in çuatr-ê 
personnes. 

The lo6s of the final or of the counter-final vowd involved 
a réduction and a finesh contraction of the words^ by which 
new groupa of consonants were formed ; and thèse the 
language hastened to reduce. 

IL Aeeented Vowelt. 

49. AccEMTED vowELS. — ^Thc fate of aeeented vowels 
was différent according as they were fre^Lor atq^ped ($ ^3). 

Free vowels under the action ofAe kmpus fcrU were 
lengthened (if they were originally short) and becam^ with 
two exceptions^ diphthongs, which in certain cases were 
further transformed into new vowels. Stopped vowels^ on. 
the. contrary, were preserved by the stop^ and remained, 
as a rule^ unchanged. 

In most cases the stop already existed in Classical Latin. 
In some cases it was of more récent origin, and was caused 
by the loss of the penultimate atonie in proparozytons, 
e.g.v|z^6m: vér-d«m; sf p-idum : tep-dom. In this case 
the stop prevented the transformation of the vowel, if 



* Oa acoouat of Uic group ,^,. 

% %mm A- X%mrmmaàaÈtstm.lM éÊfOÊùiÊiMià^ MÉM inH^tÊ, êêêêê éÊÊ éÊÊ^ÊiaUm in AtB 
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this had not yet commenced, but was unaUe to cbeck k if 
it had once bq;un. Thus infralom gave miv^Iiui^ Hurk, 
but tfpidnm gave tièp^aaa, 



00. Stoppxd acccntid vowils.— During the period in 
question thèse were preserved ezactiy as they had existed 
in Latin. Thus we hâve 



*t 



et 



i: 



et 



4t 



ftt 



frbôrem 


of^é 


pfrtem 


pari 


mfsoQliim 


masle, mâU 


oaatft (for oaatf vit) 


ckaniai, ckania 


yt (for hn^Êft) 


ai, a 


hfrte 


hU(h€rb€) 


tfm 


ièrrê 


pfrtioft 


perdu 


pÇrdits 1 


pèrU 


débita» déb-U 


dOêifUHê) 


mfssa 


méssi 


epfsoopiim 


€9€SqUê^ 


mfUe 


mil 


qfifatojok 


qumi 


pÇrta 


pàrii 


|ft^rt:^|n 


mari 


çrdinem 


ônu 


fÇrma 


fikrme 


tçxrem 


iarifour") 


âitMmum 


jdmiJoMr) 


fQctem 


fu^fm 


n^um 




*de*^|Lsque 


ju$qH€ 



WL Fr£E ACCEN ted V0WEL8.— z. Thc X and û of Qaa- 



* The dose /(Lat. /or I) became i iinder the iaflueace of a loof inal 
atOBki: fia; il (sSng; and plural ; d: f 197) > >?i^ fis ; >^M; fedat 
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sical Latin, which were the i and û of Gallo-Romanlq auf* 

fered no change : 

* 

f|lia filU 

^^oer» dire 

r^iér« (for ridfra) rirt 
Tirtçtom vtrUUf vertu 

tq, tu 

• ppnim fur 

9. The 4 and the 6 (the <f ao, d of Classical Latin) were 
the first Towds to undeigo change; even before the 
•eventh centuiy they had become iè^and «A * : 



J^'7 

c 



7 








mm 
vièni 








«oferit 


qumi 




'W 


,^ 


nÇTnm 


liM^(neuf) 


." \-^ 




nÇrem 


i»fM^(neuf) 


~ 




b^m 


iuqf{hœn{) 




r 


sÇror 


suor (sœur) 


■ 



9 



^Tum (for çnun) $$qf{ctu() % 

When followed by a nasal, 6 in some cases was not 
changed into a diphthong and remained(^ but became a 
little later^and thenj^: e.g. b^nm, bon; bÇmo^ omK 

3. Between the seyenth and the ninth century the 4 
and 6 (the Latin 4 and I, 6^ and H) were moâifiëd in 



* W« lunre Um foDowiii( ezceplioM : rf(My rdêm^fOêit scfUt, 
mwUf aad some other fiicts ttSU nnexplained. ^ 

* Moto Um wov^/fcmtmf/fcHm, ifctim, naw/mtjhi, Kmi ia the Séptenu 
dtSkEmhiiÊWt ÛDdJbm» W« can eatplain th^e formt as foUows: the 
€ dropped wtTj ttaif, aad through i becomliif a diphthoof the words 
hfrait : fitam, jtiom, Imm. The triphâiongs were then reduoed, hy the 
1ms or chaage oC the fini vowel, to /m (hère the labial u dropped 
boeaaM H iDUowed tho bbial/), jSm, aad Hom, firom which residted 

radoèed JbfBayfii. Mf. Iml are alao lo be aNUuL 



t;;. 
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their turn and became diphthongs ; é became éi and 6 
became 6vl Later on, él developed into èi ({ 93), and 
6u into the vowd «u passing through the intermediate 



T y 6 

mç, tf, tf meif Ui, sei; mo^ tait am. 

8t^ (for atalla) esteile, eshile, it^U. 

orfdére creidre^ antre, croin 

pçena^pAm p^ne 

f|dem fntffoi 

ppQm p€il,poû 

Pïram peis, pois 

firég-dum (for ftftfldum) freit, froid 

flçrem fl^^^, fl^ 

g^ gôule, guetde 

Suffix*9ram nkês (e.g. corroçoêts, in the 

- fragment of Valenden* 

nés, tenth century). 

SufBx-çrMn -cftir (e.g. biUesfour, in the 

Séquence de Sie Eutalie, 
tenth century). 

4* About the same time^ or periiaps a little later, freeà 
be came e> 

ap^tha spede [Eulalie^ espee 

praea«nt|ta pre$enkde (ib«)^ présentée 

m^e nter 

p^trem pedre,pere , 

s^tia {as)ses 

f^ba fève 

àltfra altel, autel 

It waa then that the termination of the infinitivea in •ir» 

' • • • ' - «.. • 

became •er, and that of the partidples in *ltu^jf ta»Jgoa»^ 
•|tftay became ^et, •edfj ^es (later •< •//, ^s, -ées\ 
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' If we ask idiat was the pronundation of tbis • in the 
ninth, tenth, and even in the following centuries, it is 
difficult to reply. It seems to bave been open, but it was 
différent fix>m tbe open 4 wbicb is tbe outcome of stopped 
< or a«. We never find in tbe Middle Ages a word sucb 
as ostél (fix>m tbe adjective liospitflem) rhyming with 
sucb a Word as ohastèl (firom casifllum). And yet under 
tbe action of a preceding palatal tbe free a developed into 
tbe <fipbtbong iè ({ 54), just as did tbe free é spontaneously. 
Tbe dassical forma Dfom, Hebrfeom, frat, frit, wbicb in 
Popular Latin were Dèu, Sbrèu, èrat, 4rit, bad tbe e trans- 
formed in tbe Central Frencb dialects into tbe dipbtbong 14, 
in tbe otbers, not ; and tbe e wben not so transformed, wbicb 
was evidently an open 4, was assonant, or rbymed, witb tbe 
• derived from tbe a : obantai and D4ii, 4rt, form perfect 
assonances. Tbe two diphthongs 14, derived respectively 
, fix>m à and firom 4, can also form assonances in tbe most 
correct and rq^ular way. ^ 

58. The diphthong AV.— In certain Latin words au 
bad become dose 6 ; tbus tbe proper names COfudius, 
Vlfutiua, bad abready become Olçdlus, Plçtiua, under tbe 
Republic. Similariy we find, instead of c^uda, tbe form- 
cfda, wbicb before tbe tentb century became cfkuk, later 
on ak, tben ketiê or q$ieu4. But in most words tbe au 
was preserved. It was only towards tbe scventb or eigbtb 
century tbat in Nortbem Gallo-Romanlc it was cbanged 
into open è\ 

furusi Of* 

t^urum O.F. tdr (taureau) 

l^urom O.F. /dr(lauVier) 

p^uperem, pf upMrum pàvre (now pauvre) 

* Am to become è aust bave petsed Uirough the intérmediate tound «o. 
Tbb Mfgetted tbe deriT»Uoii of Uie adverbe ir9,6nt (now ef),eitber (i) 
ftwa a Latia form W kftrnm (mtnadng <et thio bour/ *aow')» tbrough 
tha iatenaedlete lenM mhm, mm; or elae (e) ttùm A«(<) Mfmi wbfle 
Ûm sabemthre kfm becaaM ért, éiin, imp (b<^). 
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58. DisTURBXNG CONSONANT8.— Thèse modifications of' 
free accented vowels are, as we se^ of remarkable rq;uIariQr» 
Let us now refer to the vowd triangle of $ ^ and let us 
arrange the Latin vowels on this modeL 




l • 



u 



We hâve seen that free accented é and è developed 
into diphthongs formed by placing the two final vowels of 
the séries (i and u) before the original vowel, so that é 
became iè, à became uô. 1^ and 6 siso, we saw, developed 
into diphthongs, formed by placing the vowels i and u 
after thèse vowels, é becoming éi, and 6 becoming du. 
In the second period we shall see that él developed into 
àl, while on the other hand ou shared the fate of the 
diphthong eu ({ 94), 

But this regularity in the transformations of the Gallo- 
Romanic vowel System was disturbed from the first period 
by the proximity of certain consonants, viz. the palatals, the 
nasals, and the liquid, L The palatals and nasals exerted 
an action firom earliest times of the period, the 1 only 
towards its end 

54. DiSTURBING ACTION OF THE PALATALS. — By the 

itrm ^talaUils we mean consonants or consonant-grc^ups 
capable of evolving a y, which combined with a preceding 
or following vowel to form a diphthong. Thèse are : 

(i) consonantal ij^foet, janufrium) ; 

(ii) é and 1, atonie, in hiatus (-flxium, p%lea^ ▼f^M, 
prf tium), which became y according to § 60 ; and 

(iii) the consonants o (q, z s os) and g (fi^CNm^ f4^ui» 
lazfrt^ IfCtr»). '^ 
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L Action of the palaUk on A.— The % mij^t be elther pre- 
etded'Cfr followed, or preceded and foUowed, by a palataL 

{a) Preceded by a palatal, free ft became not • (cC $ 51, 4) 
but ià, and that firom the earliest period in its tranafor- 



o^pnm (for o^^t) €kkf{fk^ 
moTOftam mardUii (marchi) 



i 



ooUoofro 


colchiiT, cauddir 


ooohlefuro 


aitUier 


mandnofTO 


mangièr 


oaloëaro 


chalder, dumaer {ckaH$$fr) 


pUofro 


plmiT {tïùw pUer) 


nëgfro 


mUèr {now n$&) 


obriatifnnm 


chruHUn [Eulalie] 


protifro 


pnkwr (now priw^^ 


oonaXUfro 


eansiiUier 


•balne^m 


baigniiT 


*arané%ta 


araig$Uiê 


lazfro 


laissier 


oogitfre 


cuidier 

• 


adJut^ 


aidier 


*impcdorfro 


empirier • 



[&) Followed by a palatal^^^whether free or atopped, 
becaÂne ^: fi^oiroi faire\ tfoet^ iaist\ plfkoe^ plai$t\ 
fi^tain, faiti m^torom, fHaigr€\ foremi fonun, aign'i 
fquil% aiffu T^rinm, vair; pfri% paire. 

(c) When both preceded and followed by a palatal, 
a should hâve given the triphthong iai or ièi, but this 
was immediately reduced by the losa of the medial vowel, 
and the two V* combined into qne: J^oot (Jm$() gist\ 
jfotat (Jiiiiê) gik. The s\iffiz of - place-namea •i^oum 
developed into •ui^ h (spelt y): Latini^enm {LatHtii) 
L0g9f)^; Tiotorifoum {Victnii) Viby. 

{d) No tattifactory eacplanation haabeen given of the fact 
thaï in polysyllablea the tuffixea -arlsni, «>ari% whether 
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preceded or not by a palatal, became 'iêr, 'iàr4, instead of 
•air, -aire, according to (b) abovci or «ir, «ira, according to 
(c). Thus prim^Qm, primfria, gave premier, première ; 
Tiridifrinin, vergier (verger). 

IL Action of the palatals on à and 6. — Thèse vowels 
when followed by à palatal, whether free or atopped, 
through the transformation of the vowel .(which always 
behaved as if free) into a diphthonig, and the change of the 
palatal into yod, led to the triphtfabngs tii a nd uôi; and 
then by the loss of the mediid vowel thèse wèrè ' inime* 
diately reduced, the one to the diphthong ii, and hence 
to the simple vowel I, the other to the diphthong fii« 

Ifotam lÙeiij lU 

dfcam {dieis) dis 

^ua {ieive) O.F. ive 

p^um {puoy) ^^'(puy) 

xn(kiiiun (fnuoy) . mut {mvdd) 

\^\ Çcto (ttoO) iiÂf (huit) 

^^< ^^ nôctem (mtoit) nuU 

m. Action of the palatals on AU.— When followed by 
a palatal, aa developed into àL 

9>T{dio ^' 

nf usea nàisê 

IV. Action of the palatals on É.— When preceded hy a 
l>alatal, é developed into } (an d not int o éi)^ doubtless by 
way of an intermediate triphthong iéL 

^pag^nsem, p ag <iam paiis (pays) 
maroçdem ' merci 

raoçmoin raisin 

plaoçro plaisir 

When followed by a palatal, it ^evelop^ed, like thc'frté é^ 
though no doubt at an earlier'date, into 4L 
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tfotiun fM,ioii 

d(i)rÇotniii dr^ droit 

I V. Action of the palaUk on L— When foUow^^ by a 
pjalatal the i remained an i : ç. g. d|Mr«| d!nnr ; ain|oa^ «iviilr ; 
{ibriiaps there wasli shoii time when the pronunciation'of 
thèse words was diyn, amye. 

VI. Action of the palatals on Ô and C — Thèse should 
yield/ according to the rul^ the former oui, and from this 
M» the second ûi: and thèse changes actually occurred 

TÇoem wfk (voix) 

orfLoem crâi9 (croix) 

firçotim fruii^ 

55. DiSTURBING ACTION OF THE NASAL8. — Froni4he firSt 

period the nasals m and n began to act on the 5, so as to 
prevent its transformation into the dipbthong no ({ 51, a), 
and changed it into dosed 6. It also a^ted on the fr^i^ 
which, instead of becoming % according to the gênerai rule 
(f S^f 4)f 1^ to ao or aL 



m^net 


maent [Eulalie]^ tnaifti 


fl^mem 


faim 


•zfmen 


êssaim 


mfnnm 


main 


yoinyunin 


romain 


romfaa 


romaine . 



The nasals exerted no action when the • was preoeded 
by a palatalt 

obristifniim chresUim [Eulalie] 

pagfnnm paiUn^ p^^fOin {^.) 

cynem chien 

M. DiSTURBING ACTION OF L«— From the earliest times 

* The i followed iaiMdlâtoly ^ an f in Latin develope^ Into A or tkit 
es* <V^ O.F. ttdi JfiffifiêHf/tfiit éfcc, 0,V,Jit, Jk$f /kt^ w /m\JMêt 
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the language besitated to change the free m before an 1 
intoa. On the one hand we find : 

mortflam marUl 

tflem i Ut 

but ontheother: 

mflam ma/ 

ofliot ckaltfdumi 

Tflet vali, vaut 

In the Séquence d$ SainU Eulalie the two opposed formai 
99talSf from m^o% and ngMs, firom reg^laa, occun 

From thia heaitation resulted the twofold auffiz •al and 
-€/, e. g. acddeni^ and phénamén-al. 

III. Atonk Vowdi elther in CounteMonic or Initial SyllablcB, or 

in IConosyllabic Wordi. 

67. Aton ic vowels either in counter • tonic or 

INITIAL SYLLABLES, OR IN M0N08YLLABIC WORDS.— These 

atonie vowels were preserved ; they escaped the elision 
which was the fate of the finals and counter-finals. In 
some cases they retained their original sound ; in others, 
and more frequently, they were weakened : the vowels a, è, 
é, i were in that case converted into e féminine^ the vowels 
è» 6, .u into close 6 (later u, written ou). 
▲ was preserved in some cases unchanged : 

matatfnum maUn 

amfrom amer 

part{re (for partiri) partir 

Jam ja{déjS^ 

ad . ad^à 

ill^(il)lao là 

ma, (il)la la 

mea, ma ' ma 

tua, ta la 
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. A was in some cases changed into e femininei 

iml)^11nm chiwû 

oanflem ckgnai 

oainî|nnin chemm 

graafriuin grmkr 

oap{stram (twvtshrt 

A (the Latin è) and 4 (the Latin é^ I), when stopped, 
remained uncbanged 

T&rbfns vèrviùu 

ftstfonm (for fSst^^) /ésiu {naw /Ou) 

pésofrs (for pbofari) pésc/tier, pêchit 

Utterftom . * Mni^UiM 

When free, 4 (the Latin «) and 4 (the Latin 4.or 1) 
weakened into the • féminine. ' 



ISnfstr» 


ftntstrt^ fênttrê 


sid^rs 


sedeir, seoir 


T4np^ 


venir 




perU (naw f&S) 


ddbfre 


devoir 



d4morfre (for d4mor^) demeurer - 

lêoistis O.F./esisies 

Tldfrs vedeir, veair {vak') 

Sometimes this e féminine passed into an a^ but possibly. 
this was at a later period K 

pér par 

^ISrfstioam /aro$cke,/ar(mcke 

pigr|tia perece, paresse 

I (the Latin t^ whether atonie or a<5centedt was preservecl. 

mfrfrif mirfro f9firer 

mfll^flAnm millier 

* UertÊimm hêâ «Ireftdy beoone mmxmiHm (mmMtff mmtki) la 
Il craviafMui tcxts. 
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But it became • before a labial, or when folkmed by 
another L 

prlmfrium pntmer 

di-m^nm (Cnr dlmjdinin) dmd 
flii|re f^nir (now>&t£r) 

âXv{xiiim deoin 

Tiojxiiim W'tsin, voisin 

mirib}!!* (for iiilrab|lia) nurveille 

Ô and 6 idien atopped remained unchanged. 

xndrtflem màrUl 

hâapitflam bsUl(li6id) 

tdrnfre tdmer^ UmrHir 

*l5rm%tioiim fermage {now /romagg) 

Whcn free 6 remained unchanged ; à developed, periiaps 
in the earliest timesi into close 6. 

xntfTfro rnàveir, mouvoir 

cdrçna cérone, couronm 

dôlçrem ddlor^ douleur 

oôlfre cdleTf couler 

BSl^xuxk sdla»^ soûlas 

tf (the Latin û) either remained û, or was, in certain 
caaeSi^ treated like the dose 6. 

*fû8tfta fusieide^ fuUne 

*ad*lûmin^ allumer 

firûm^ntom fhfmeni 

AU became as a gênerai rule dose 6 ; but it had been 
reduced at an early period to a when it preceded an 
accented u. 

andfre dtr^ ouïr 

laudfro Ider, louer 

augiçirium, ag^um aUr or eUr (now heur) 

aug^stom, agdstum adsi, aousi^ août 
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• 
58. Action of thc palatals on thèse atonics.— We 
hâve just given the most gênerai ruies which govern tbe 
presorved atonie vowels ^ We liave now to consider the 
disturbing action of the palatals on vowels of this dass. In 
the cases under considération the palatal only ezerts an 
actioa vrhea placed after the vowel, in ynhkh case it ibrms 
with it a diphthong whose second constituent is a yod or 
ronsonantali*. 



traotftum 


iraiiièi, iraiU 


lazfrs 


laissier 


s&cdçrem 


seigneur 


vootyra 


veiture^ voiture 


oinot^ura 


ceinture 


ooofna (for odqii|na) 


cuisine 


pôtifnem 


poison 


tbcçrem 


O.F. oissor 


fûsiçnem 


foison 


mûcfro 


moisir\ 



The nasalsy during the period under considération, 
ezerted no obvions action on atonie vowels. 

IV. I.SW of AltermUe laddence and Non-ioddeace of tlio kmpus 

foirk on a given voweL 

59. AlTERNATE incidence and N0N*INC1DENCE of THE 
TEMPUS FORTE OH A GIVEN VOWEL, IN CONJUGATION, &&— 

The particular transformation of the vowels depended on 
whether they were accented or not Now, it often happens 
that we find the same vowel bearing the tempus forte in 

* Witli regMd to deUUs we thould hâve maoj obeenmtions lo mako : 
we can onlj give hère Uie moat geneial ûicta. 

* When thepaktalwaaacitwaatonetiniesloetwhhoutchanginf into 
«Mf (§ 76) ; in Uiia case no diphthong was fomed. Thos we find>IWc/iffnr, 
JkiiUutf SoCter ; ^neHfit, d{f)rÊeii^9t^ dreder, dresser (f 77), 

' The combinationsof^ IV ^,^ff,when atonie, with the palatal jfOiil are 
noi as legnhur as those of the same vowels accented. We can only 
slalo the AkU la this case vrlUiout tiying to ejtplaia theai. 
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one of two allied fortns, and atonie in tbe othen ThU 
alternation between the accented form and the atonie fbnn 
is fréquent in French conjugation and dérivation. 

The further we go back in the history of the language 
the more dearly we perceive the occurrence of this regular 
phonetic alternation, of which the présent Frendi ooiyu- 
gation still retains some traces* 

We bave in the Old French conjugation : 



é(é) 
é(ï) 
è 



{ 

{ 
{ 



fnuui 

amantCBi 

tfnes 

ténçtis 

dçbes 

débçtis 

mlQftis 

pr^^bas 

prôbftii 

plçras 

plôr^tis 



{tu) aim^s 

amant 

{tu) tiens 

{vos) teneùf, tinaùf 

(tu) diis, dois 

(vos) dfvei», divois 

(tu) meines 

ipos) mnuM 

{tu) pruaves {preuves) 

{vos) prâveZf prouve» 

{tu) pldêires, pleures 

{vos) pldres, ploureM 



Compasing original forma with their derivatives, we find : 



é(ï) 



{ 



marpuun 

pÇtra 

pëtrçnem 

sÇrum 

*sér%ta 

mfnuB 

mln'^tuiii 

nÇyum 

ntfTfUa 

dolçrem 

dolôrçsam 

Or takc the suffix «^um, 



fuer 

marin 

pierre 

perron 

seir, soir 

seree (now soirée) 

meins, moins 

menu 

miof{fuuf) 

nâvetle, nouvelle 

ddldur, douleur 

ddldréus^ douloureux 






which bccatne -Ur (( 54, 1. -</) ; 
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if we combine this wilh the accented s\iffiz •im, the French 
•ie^ Ihe ft of ••rinm bccomes atonie and changes into • 
féminine: 



{ 



oabaU-frinm 
'oaballar-fa ckeval'€r»H 



Most of the wcMrds formed by dérivation illustrate the 
application of theae laws. Words of primitive formation 
confoitn rq;ularly to them. Words of subséquent formation 
sometimes offer exceptions. The Latin tdla gave ieiU, 
later teik^ and the French word hiU in its tum gave 
ioSéttê. If UhIcIU had belonged to the primitive formation, . 
it would hâve had* tlie fprm teletto. Cltaleureux and 
valeureux are modem : if they had been of ancient formation 
they would hâve had the forma ohaloarenx, valoursuz. 
Piâu has recently given rise to rapi/cer, whilst df ptoer 
bdongs to an earlier epoch of the language. 

V. Hîatua. 

60* Hiatus. — The meeting of two consécutive vowels 
in a Word is called a Hiatus. Latin had a great numbar of 
hiatuses: 



ea 


•e 


el 


00 


eu 


U 


is 


ii 


io 


iu 


na 


«s 


ni 


no 


un 



Northern Gallo-Romanic was unable to préserve thèse 
vowel-contact% and they were transformed in varions 
ways. 

In Popular Latin, towards the end of the Empire, thèse 
hiatuses had already been simplified by the regular trans* 
formation of the atonie < and 1 into consonantal i or yod. 
Thus: 

* [TbeaddiUoaorilieaceentedtiiAx^^itotheibiwcit&dX^^ 
tb€ lots of tlM «tesMal «ûmm^ ACCMndiiif to tho usiial rvlo in Latin dofi« 
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Tfnte had become 


tmya 


P»l»* ## 


palya 


^balnefM ,, 


balnyarê 


ffllum ,, 


fifyum 


prftXam ^ 


pnfyum 



Thls yod oombined with the preceding vowd or conso- 
nant and modified it; and ù was similarly changed into 
a consonant, either w or t, which in some cases affected 
the preceding sounds. ' 

z. In some cases the consonantal i and u were converted 
into chuinianies, the preceding consonant being often either 
transformed or dropped. 

Ifneum liugê 

Ifnftnm langé 

déluge 
sergent 
pigeon 
sage 
sache 
ache 



serrifntem 

pibiçnem (for pipiçnrai) 

"s^biom 

sfpiat 

(pia (plural of apiiim) 

janufriom 

aqufriam 
fqna 



janvter 
O.P. anuei 



• • 



awter, 
O.F.we 



a. When the consonant which preceded the 7 was 1 or Ht 
the 70d combined Mrith it to form 1 mouillée or n fuomlke. 



fflia 
nalaa 

mur^lia (neut pi. of the adj.) 
mirablUa, mirib|lia (id.) 

Oampfnia 
ATmi^iieiii 



/ -î> 



fille 

paille 

tpmrailù 

fnerveHle 

vigne 

ligne 

Chafnpagne 

Avignon 
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In certain cases» however, the yod did not affect the 
preceding 1 or a, but this was only in words of leamed 
formation, although very early ones. 

PfUinm palU^fdk 

mynaohnmi m^iiionm, mçni-uni numU^ momê 
oançnioiim, oan^ni-nm ckofumit, chanomê 

apostçUoum» apostçU-nm apostolk^ aposioUê 

In the forma palia> monta, ehanonio, apoatàlia, found in 
the efeventh century, the i is not a vowel but a consonant, 
a yod; a little later, it changed places with the preceding 
consonant and united with the accented vowel to form 
a diphthong. 

3. When the consonant preceding the yod was t ({ 77), 
o ({ 78), or d, the yod oombined with t and to form dther 
9 (as) or ia, and with d to form the group dj» speltj;^ 



palftium 


palais 


ratiçnem 


raison 


oantifnom 


chançoH, ckansan 


leotiçnem 


Uçan 


llMUçnem 


façon 


solaoinra 


f9^^9%0^w^ ^^^F^VMV^P 


gifoia (for glfolom) 


glacê ' 


flMifmiia 


faciens (xkoiw fassions) 


*de*^Miio 


jusqtis 


di^^um 


jiim^jour 


hçrdea (plur. of h^rdanm) 


orge 



4* The yod might also skip the preceding consonant to 
form a diphthong with the precedmg voweU 

nfusM noisê 

oerfaia (for oaraaiiim) ' cerisê 

bfsiat ' baiss 

o^iim cuir 

fraa aire 

y^vm- vair 

Pfria(neuterpL ofpar) pairs 
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5* Lastly, tbe hiatus was sometimes eliminated by the 
loss or change of the firtt vowel* 

' mes, toa, ana ; ma» ta» aa fna, ta^ sa 

qoif tom coi 

VkifTtoxuaiïf tnortiiiii fHott 

battigiere» bottera bain (battre) 

ga%ttaor» qof ttor quafr$, 

leçnem Uan 

orofura O.F, crier 

Section IL— HisUny o/ihe CansonatUs. 

61. The latin consonants. — We hâve aeen that the 
Latin consonants were b, p ; d, t ; g, o (or k or q) ; t, f ; 
8» a, i» h ; 1» m» n» r» and the groupa cJi» pb» th. They 
appear in a word either as aimpla oonaonanta (p9Jtr\ 
doubla oonaonanta (currit), or in groupa (sfotua, acribere, 
monstrsLTt) ; and, according to their position, as initiala 
(^ateriy7amma)i mediala (psJtr, in/tnnxm, asiirum), or flnala 
(pater, aman/). The changes which they underwent de- 

. pended both on their condition and position in a wonL 

I. Simple ContoiMints. 

62. Simple initial con80nantsw— The initial oonao- 
nanta remained unchanged in thia first period, and, in fact, / 
they hâve ail been preserved down to the présent day. /j^ 
except the palatals» which we shall consider separately. L^ 

bçnum bon 

pfttrem p^^ P^n 

dçntem dent 

tenfre Unir 

Tolçre vcler 

fçrmm fer 

8%num- sain 

lavfra laver 
morpra (for mori) iffonr, numrir ^ 
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nt^o«m mois (noix) 

r^ rosê 

We shall speak fuither on of o (k9q)»g| 1, and h» and of 
the combinations oh, ph, th. As for a, it was not a Latin 
aound, bul a borrowed aound which waa only met with in 
certain Greek worda. It haa become J s *wéiç9fam,jakjH$, 
jbto (jaloux); a{iyphiim,/t(;W^. 

While moat of the facta corne under theae gênerai law% 
we fihd a few anomalies. Tbus» 

(a) In Tfrfezt Terrfoem, the medial v had become b, aa 
in oiunrfM^ courbit, oçmmi, corb'€mi ; and the initial con- 
jonant waa then assimilated to the medial : 

^Tonrfoem (ibr Tarrfoam) b^ràis, brebis 

In Vasnnti^nam, now Besançon, the change of t into b 

ia perhapa due to a Gaùlish pronunciation of the name. 

Under the influence of varioua cauaea the t changed 

intofin: 

▼foam fwh/ois 

Tf pldnla fade 

(b) In certain caaea German influence cauaed the change 
of T into gu in the foUowing way. In certain German 
word% btroduced by the Frankish and Burgundian in' 
vaaion% an initial w had reguUriy changed into go. 

wfrra gofrra guirrs 

wfijaa gaarfro guarir^ gusrir 
wfrdan goarâfro guardar^ garder. 

And we find this pronunciation of German origin aubsti- 
tuted for the initial t in certain Latin words, either becauae 
they were allied in ibrm or aense to German worda, or for 
reaaona unknown* 

Tfspa wfspa g^^*P^gf^ 

Tagpaa wagpm gnaXnê^ gotns 

Tfdimi wfdum gnsi^gné 

Vaaoçnia Waaoçnia Guaseogm^ Gasc(^gns 

Taatfvo ' waatfro guq^^gâkr 
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Before a the constituent u of the group gu was pro» 
bably sounded as w, before • or i as t^; it gradually 
ceased to be sounded at ail in the second period. 

{c) In a few words the initial m was converted into a 
(to avoid the occurrence of two consécutive labials). 
mfppa nape (nappe) 

mfspiliim Héî^é, ftêflé, 

68. Simple medial consonants. — Most of the medial 
consonants, especially the explosive and continuous conso- 
nants, became weakened in the period we are dealing with, 
and some of thèse were entirely lost during the period /^^ 
following. C_.^ 

Thus from the fifth to the tenth century the followinj 
State of things was established : 

Labials ; p became 6, then t; 
V "^ became v * 

m 

T remained v ' 
1 Dentals: t became d 
A remained d 

* 

In the same way the surd s became sonafti s. 

Thus in the Oaihs of Strasburg we find $avir (i. e. 
saveft), from ^sapçre (Class. Lat. sapére); podir (L e. podeir), 
from ^pot^re (Class. Lat. possc) ; fradn from f^trem ' ; 
aiudka and cadhuna from *adji^ta (the verbal substantive 
from adjûtfre), and from *cata-\uia. 

Consequently in the tenth century the following pronun* 
dations were used : saveir^ receveir (from a form *reoipfrei 
instead of the classic reo|pére), prover (probfre), aveir 
(habçre), laver (lavare)i lever (levfra)» ^^wder (mutfre), 
creidre (orçdSre)i and rose (rçsa) '• 

We must note certain anomalies. In several nouns 
and participles, under the action of various causes» either 
phonetic or analogical, the medial labial was lost 

* The r does not in this case form part of a s>^up {% 68, x). 

* Of the/Uiere ia no other certain example in French, except in th^ 
Word ^êcr^fÊthê i MCtvtIUf damtMm, wfaere the nedial waa loat 

I 



& 
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Ubçnem (for teb^um) iaon 
paTçnom paon 

paTçrmn peat^ piur 

affonl» otilU (ouaille) 

^td-ptroep-^inm aptraU^ aperçu 

Amedial i is only found in the verbal termination -iffre. ^ 
In the leamed language it became •is^r with a sonant i. In 
the common language it served to form the verbs in •oyer 
(in earlier times •eier^ -oiei), such as poudroyer^ Vinhyer^ 
ondoyer^ &c. BapHser was in the earlier language bfUoter 
(baptiifr»). 

This weakenini^ of the médiats was one of the most 
characteristic features of the new consonantal System. We 
find it almost as stroiigly marked in Provençal, sotnewhat 
less nuu-ked in Spanish and Portuguese, still less in Italian 
and Roumanian. Nevertheless, it is a fact of gênerai 
occurrence^ and its origin dates from the Popular Latin 
of the Empire. 

64. Simple nNAL coksoxants.-*z. The consonants used 
as finals in Latin were c, d» 1, m» n, r, s, t. The finals Cr ~ 
dt and 1 are only found in a few words ; the others are 
veiy fréquent They were ail preserved until the tenth 
century, with the exception of c ({ 76)1 m, and, in certain 
words, n. In later times others were lost. 

The loss of the final m took place as early as the begin- 
ning of the Roman Empire^ except in the case of certain 
monosyllables. Written forms such as rçeam, m^urom, 
hçmlnem, firçotom, djem, &c, were pronounced rçsa, 
miftOf ^mins, fir^otu, â|e, &c But in the monosyllables 
ranit meom, taxaokf suom, in which the pronunciation of 
the final m had doubtless already hcgan to change beiore 
it had been lost in polysyllables, we infer a peculiar pro- 
nunciation, possibly a bq;inning of nasalization, which, in 
the second period, kd to the nasal vowels • and 0. 
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The final n, like the final m, dropped in ail words 
cnding in -men. In the Popular Latin of Gaul the forms 
uaed were nçme» ezfme, lerfine, Ac. The word non kept 
its final n : it remained hou when accented, and became 
$i€H when atonie. 

2. The loss of final consonants, and especially that 
of the m^ converted atonie vowels that werc medial in 
Latin into finals ; and, as thèse atonie vowels' (except a) 
towards the seventh century were lost, medial consonants 
in their turn became final consonants. We niay instance 
the r in m^rom, which became m^^ira and afterwards mnr, 
and the 1 in t^lem, which became tfle and then teL 

Thèse new finals ^ might be d» t, 1, m, n, r, or s. Final 
8 was always surd; d and y became t and f ; 1 and r werc 
preserved ; m and n werc also preserved, but perhaps even 
before the tenth century began to nasalize the preccding 
vowels. Thus we find the foUowing pronunciations suc* 
cessively : 

ràetÀ, f^e /eit (foi) 

▼irtf tem» verti^te, Tert^de vertut (vertu) 
am^ tom, am^du or am^do amet (amé) 

olf yem, olf ve de/ 

•j 

n. Double ConsonanU and Consonaiit*Group& 

65. Gallo«romanic consonant*croups. — Latin pos* 
sessed a great number of double consonants and groups of 
consonants. Gallo-Romanic, by the loss of the final, penul- 
timate, and counter-final atonies, produced many fresh ones^ 
but only to reduce them ail immediately, both old and 
new, for the sake of euphony. Double consonants werc 

' Thèse consonants ean only really be coasidered as finab at a pause 
In speech. When Uie word to which Ui^ bdong îs closdy linked wiUi 
Uie word foHowini;, they are in soroe cases treated a» n^dials. This is 
why, at the présent day, Uie French s^y iMf/» but mrnhkeftnê ; tU mmi 
iIm^ but Hm ito mt m ê (et f lai). 

la 
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reduced to simple ones, and ail groupa of two or more 
/^ consonants disappeared, except those of which the first or 
^ last was n, It r, or a, Le. a conaonant of easy and flowing 

pronundadon. 

66. Double coNso?fANrs. — Double consonants, which 
>^were in ail cases medial, lost their first constituents : pp 

^ was reduced to p ; bb to b ; tt to t ; dd to d, &c. In 
later times thèse were restored in the spelling, owing to 
considérations of etymology, but the modem pronuncia- 
tion in most cases remained unaltered. We may quote 
abbftem, abbfte, ab^ta, abet^ abé (abbé) ; abftaa, .i. c* 
abb^tiiaa (que tu abattes), in the Glossary of Reickenau of 
the eighth century. • 

Perhaps the group tt was the ohly one to remain unal* 
tcred : tfrra» terre; germ. wfrr% guerre. '"' 

67. Initial coKsoNANT-GROups. — i. Thèse groupa were 
generally formed of an explosive or continuons conso* 
nant and of an 1 or an r : e. g. bl, pi. 11, ol ; br, pr, fr, 
or, tr, &c Thèse were preserved unchanged because the 
liquida, 1 and r, were not liable to altération, and the firat 
conaonant, being initial, did not change. The only excep* 
tion la in the caae of the verb trf moroj which became 
crientbre (later craindre). 

3. We muât conaider aeparately the initial groupa 
formed by an a foUowed by the conaonanta c, p, t, or m, 
aa in sorlbAro, sper^tre, atfre, smarfgdimi. In Pppular 
Latin theae groupa were found intolérable^ and they were 
reaolved by prefixing to them a euphonie I (which became 
later é\ ao that the initial group became mediaL Thua 
we hâve in Popular Latin : 

iaer|baro, iaparfro, iatfvt, ifmarffdnm ; 
in Gallo*Romanic: 

AMTtbaro, éspor^rt, éstfre, éamar^n. 
But thia é was only added when the preceding. word 
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ended with a oonsonant If it ended with a vowel the 
group was supported by the vowel [which played the part 
of the euphonie é] and did not change. This is why in 
the Séquence de Sainie-Eulalie we find une spede, u e. ^|Lna 
ipftlut (une épée). 

The same thing took place in the following century, but 
in the twelfth century the euphonie • became of gênerai 
use, whether the preceding word ended with a consonant 
or a vowel. 

68. Medial croups. — Thèse groups are either of Latin 
or Romanic origin. Those of Romanic formation were 
in some cases formed when one of the consonants con- 
cemed had already suflercd change. Thus ot|tbitaia 
became o^bédum before losing its penultimate atonie, and 
yielded the form o^bnium. Hence the group in this case 
was n6t bt but bd : o^bdum produced later âkle, coude* 

I. In groups consisting of two consonants the second 
persisted unchanged, like the initiais of words, because 
it is really the initial of a syllable '• The first consonant 
was dropped unless it was an r, m, n, or s *• 

The following contain groups of Latin formation : 

servira servir [Eulalie] 

meroçdem niercii [ib.], merci 

. ausoultfkre escalier f ib.], écouter 

oçlpas colpes [ib.] 

tçsta iesie^ tête 

*I^mpa lampe 

Intra entre 

infl^tem enfant 

^ We find as anonmlies : vti/h^tm s vtrvtmi and not vinhimê ; v^i/hm : 
Vêirvi and not V€rhê\ pn$b^irum, pitsb^êrumi {prewtùirt, pwtidn) 
proHVùirtx and inveraely atrvqnx €arbir, courber^ Cf. the Ueatment of 
the initial V and 5 ((69). 

' We know that the group um dropped ont of tpoken Latin and was 
reduced to « at a very eariy date ; thus we bave tèêfHmm^ nt^sem x mei^ 
mois ; Coiufiftiitaê, Qfsi^Hitas: Costances, Coutances. 
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*ftd-oaptfr9 acheter 
c^p^ châsse 

The IbUowing contain groups of Romanic formation : 

bonitftom» bon-t^tem bonteif bonté 

aemitfrimn, aem-tfrium sentier 

*oaarriofrOt carregfre, oar^g^ro chargier^ charger 

oapitflem, oap-tflem chetd (cheptel) 

When the second consonant was an r» and the first 
was either an explosive or a continuous consonant; this 
first consonant was treated as a simple medial consonant 
($ 43). This is v/hy m^trem, for instance, becomes m^dre, 
nteire {iHére) : the d was only lost, after being weakened, 
in the eleventh century. 

When the second consonant was an 1 the language 
hesitated ; the 1 was sometimes preserved and sometimes 
weakened. Pf polnm is peuple in French ; but the Oat/is 
of Strasburg hâve the form poblo. Oçpula yielded c^ple, 
couple ; but dùplfm, déplore, yielded ddbler^ doubler. 

The Latin group mn was reduced to m, or under certain 
circumstances (especially in words of leamed formation)' 
to n* Thus we hâve sçmnum, somnie; so^nimiy O.F. 
eschapne; âamnfre, daner (damner); ool^;uiina» colone 
(colonne), 

B became y, and then a, in parfbda» par^bla» par^vla» 
par^ula, parole ; f (brioa, f (vrega, ^urga» forge. 

3. When the group was formed of three or more conso- 
nantSi the first or last was always one of the liquids 1, r, 
m» or n, or else •• Thèse complex groups were treated 
on the same principles as groups of two consonants, 
Thus prçsbyter, pv^lyUiVf gave prestre; boapitflem 
htdmt ostel. 

. In gênerai the fate of the medial consonant was deter- 
mined by the euphony of the group : pt^verem gave 
p^lT-rt, i^hr% poM-re, poudre; thc^group Ivr was too 
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difficult to pronounce. Similarly tçrqudra (for torqufr») 
gave tçrrére, tçrr-M, tcr^rê. 

3. We must consider aeparately the groups formed by 
the liquida 1, r, m» Ht among themselves or with a. 

Group L-R : 

mf 1ère, mçl^r» gave moM-re, moudra 

valçra, v^-re habat ,, va/'d-ra, vaudra 
fi^ra, ffl'Tt habat „ /al-dra, faudra 

. Thus thia group evolved a d, interpolated between the 
landr. 

Group N-R : 

tf narum, tf n-nim fetnl-rê 

gf narum, gçn-mm geu'd'ri 

Vf naria, Vf n-rea â|ain vet^d^resdi, vindndi ' 

The 3rd persona singular ôf the future of tenir and vetùr 
were /m*ni, vendra, ien^dra, vet^nl-ra (now tiendra, viendra). 

Jtlùigéra, J5yn-ra (( 80) join*d»re 
tingera, téyn-ra ({ 80) tein-d*re 
vfnoara, yayn*ra (f 76) yem-Ure [Eulalie] 

In the firat two examplea the aonant dental d ia inter* 
polated between the n and the r. In veintrt, we hâve the 
aurd dental t, instead of d, on account of the aurd o {m k) 
which foUowa the n. 

Groupa M-R and M-L : 

ofmara chant'lhre 

mamorfra retnetn^lnrer 

otMnulum com^lhle 

oomulfra conhlhler 

tramulfra trepn*lhler 

aimulfra sem-lhier 

'Cf. PM-ytHém (Poitum Venerit). 
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Thut the groups mr and ml evolved a h, interpolated 
belween the two liquida* 

Group M-N : 

Ifmiiia lamé and lambris 

fUmina famé (femme) 

^ ^dominio^lla dameiseOe, ikmaùeUi 

hçminem omé (homme) 

«ad-luminfro allumer 

• 

We aee that the Romanic group mn is resolved either 
into a aimple m, or in some cases into mtnr. 

Group S-R : 

^fssSro (for #§••) tf•-^f1r 
mfsénmt miW-rfif/ (mirent)...^ 

' ^ Ifoirat Jis^d-ret [Saint-Léger] 

/ J We see that, according as the s is surd or sonant, the 
/ ^^ consonant euphonically interpolated is a t^ or a d. 



^ 



69. Final croups. — Final groups, or such as had 
become final, foUowed the same rules as the medial groupa, 
with this spécial trait, that the làst consonant became^ 
surd if it was originally sonant \ 

Ifrdum /or/ (lard) 

grfadem granUgrund) 

Içngum ^;fc(long) 

a%nguem sanc (sang) 

fi^gidum /reit (froid) 

^ qufaiam quani (in the Oaths 0/ 

Sirasburg) 

In later spelling, owin to considérations of etymology, 
the final was reconverted into a sonant, as it had been in 
Latin; but in pronunciation French has remained fiiithful 

* TIm final froup 9i$ de\*eloptd into tê^ denoUd in ipeUing by «, t. f . 
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to the primitive tradition o( the language* The French 
8ay: un /roMuuer, un - grani^komMi, un hnlhespoir (un 
froid hiver, un grand hommes un long espoir). 

IIL PalaUls. 

70. Palatals.— Under this heading we dass together 
the consonants o (k and q) and g ; t foUowed by an • or 
an i in hiatus ; yod or consonantal i ; and finally h, to- 
gether with the combinations oh, ph, th. 

The and g in Latin were always pronounced hard, 
whatever the following vowel might be. Oiœro was pro- 
nounced Kikero ; and in gelo and gigno the g had sensibly 
the same value as in the French words guère and gui 
But thèse consonants underwent various changes during 
the period under considération. 

7L Initial O before L, B, O, or tr.— At the beginning 
of words, or ailer a consonant, o before 1, r, o, or tt, bas 
preserved down to our own times the Latin pronunciation. 

ol^rum cler (clair) 

orçdere creidrt^ cnirê^ ordre 

cçrpus cors (corps) 

otjUieam coin 

o^ura cure 

' perot^Lrsum parcours 

^inol^usom enclos 

72. Initial O before E or L— In this position the o 
began» towards the end of the Empire^ or in the first 
centuries of the Middle Ages, to assume a sibilant sound, 
which at last developed into the compound sibilant ta. 
For this sound the orthographie notation o was preserved 
except at the end of the words, in which to was written 
B, until the thirteenth century. 

o%eIum (pron. kaelum) ciel (pron. (§iel) [Eulalie] 

o^^ra (pron. k^ra) cire (pron. isire) 
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^o|roiiliiiii(pron«k|rkiiliiiii) cercle (pron. iscrdé) 
iqiiqiM (for qa|iiqiM) cinq (pron. tsmq) 

m«rofdMn(pron«m«rkfdtin)#iMyri'(pron. merUi) 
dt^o^m (pron. d^^lktm) JoU^ dauê (pron.doÔSp dauis; 

lïow doux) 

7Z. iNrriAL O BEFORE 4L — ^The initial group oa changed 
into toh (a, e, to) after passing, doubtless, through the 
forms cy» and tya^ The new pronunciation was noted 
byoU: 

o^put» c^pum chief [Eulalie], cke/ 

ofmm chier, cher 

ofmpiim chafhp 

oabfUiim • chevai 

oirofM ccrchier (later iA#it;X^ 

plso^ra pesckier, pécher '"* 

This change» which probably began in the eighth cen* 
tuiy *, was completed in the tenth. Thus at that period 
the simple initial o, or initial palatal forming the last 
constituent of a group, had (i) remained k before r» 1, Of 
ù ; (ii) become a sibilant (ts) before •» i ; and (iii) had 
become a * chantante* (oh) before a. 

74. M EDI AL SIMPLE O.—O, whcn medial, like ail other 
explosives» was weakened. 
^A u Before o and & it softened into ig or g, according to 
the nature of the preceding vowel. At a later period the 
simple g was no longer pronounced. 

ao^tom aigu 

^ao^^oûla (from aous) a^ptSU 
sM^mm (agHi) 9iûr^ iûr 

• lanognaa, Saoçnna (Sagam) Saùnc 

• • • ' 

'Aigre (forom» forum), matgrc (mforam), and a^ 
(fqiuila) wtre treated like aovitum. 

* It abo. took place beibre # and / \n new wordt Introdiiced after Um 
acvesth eeatuiy by dcrivatioa («n^ MrA-#/; dl^r, At€k*99m), er berrowed 
fims Um Germui {ickme^ froM «Apte ; mfhirtr^ déckktrt Hnm êàfmm). 



1 
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fl. When foUowed by % and preceded by % •, or i, the 
medial became yod; foUowed by a and preceded by 
othervowela» it changed into g» and at a later period ceased 
to be pronounced. 

bfoa bâte 

paofro pai-ùr, payer 

nëofro Mei-iér, noyer 

prfoat (prieie)pne 

oanrçoa (charrugue) charmé 

laot^oa (laituguê) laituê 

3. Before • or i, e changed into -ia-, the i forming a diph* 
thong with the preceding vowel. The s hère is aonant 
when mediali surd when final, according to the rule giyen 
in { 64, 2. This final s is often replaced by 1 (pron. ta) for 
aome unknown reaaon. 



raoçmma 


ramn 


plaoçre 


plaisir 


dÇœm 


(dieis) dis (dix) 


d^olma 


disf9i€, dîHte 


p^m 


pais (paix) 


yçoem 


voi% (voix) 


n^oem 


noiz (noix) 



75.. Final simple 0.— when final and simplci either of 
Latin pr Romanic orighii became a yod» formUig a diph* 
thong with the preceding vowel When the latter was 
an 1 it naturally combined with it* 



ftM 

■io 




amlonm 


ami 



76. Double O and O in a consonant*group.~z, 
O when double became oh beforê % and ts (written o) 
before • or i ; it was reduced to a simple k before the other. 
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vowels: t.g.êicù%,seche; r^oetk, vache; *b»oofniinv bacift 
(bassin) ; s|ooam, sec ; snoo^^ssft» secousse. 

a. When o formed the last consonant of a group, it was 
treated as an initial (§ 68, z^ and in différent cases either 
remained o or became ts or toh ({{ 71, 7a, 73, 78). 

3. When it was not the hist consonant of the group, it 
became yod, and combined with the preceding vowel to 
form a diphthong; unless it preceded the accented syllable, 
in which latter case it was enttrely dropped, without leaving 
any trace of its présence. 



osi: 


H^otoin 
ffoere, ll^ro 
d^ioere, d^M>*^ 


{nuàit^miit 
fait 
faire 
duire 




fzem 
lazfre 


ais 

laissier 
. càist [Eulalie] 


nosin: 


Sf&OtU 

j^^iotum 
▼{noero 


saint 

Joint 

veinire [Eulalie] 


odropped: 


fluotu^re 
raotfre 
exfmplum 
Alexfadria 


floter (flotter) 
roter 
essentple 
Alessandre 



4* The groupa ol, tl, and pi ', when medial, produced 
a yod, which rendered the 1 mouillée instead of forming 
a di);>hthong with the preceding voweL 

^^oulum» ^um ue-Hf ail 

▼çtolnnit Y^um vie-U 

sf tnla, s^ola s^Hl^e 

soÇpulumt so^um escue^H, éàueH 

77. TI IN HIATUS. — ^The group ti or ty, of which there 

* The sroup a wa» changed in Latin into d} piin Uie single word 
ê t Ê^9i htm «nderwenC a aimilnr change. 
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are no examples in Gallo*Ronianic, ezcept in the middle oT 
words, was treated as o before e or i (§ 74, 3). When 
preceded by a vowel it was transformed into i% the s being 
generally sonanty but surd at the end of words\ 

palftâum palais 

ratiçnem raison • 

Sarmftis Sermaise 

pr Çtium ( prieis) pris 

Suffix -fttiçndm -^ison 

•• • • 
When preceded by a consonant, ty became converted 

into ta, which was originally represented in speUing by a 

oaatiçnem chançon (pronounced 

chanisoM, later chafh 
son) 

lintÇÔlom, Pop. Lat linçnd (pronounced /iif/- 

lintéÇlum, lénty^liua sud\ linceul 

The group oti when between vowels was also repre* 
sented by o (pronounced %êy 

fàotiçnem façon (pronounced/r/!soif) 

lectiçnein leçon (pronounced letson) 

78. BEFORE E OR X IK HIATUS.— Oy, which resulted 
from oe or oi followed by a vowels and, Hke ty, only occurred 
in the middle of words, also became ts, not only after con* 
sonants but also after vowels. 

l^nœa lance (pron. lantsii 

glfoia (for gl^em) glace (pron. ^is^ 

f^fi&A (for ff^em) fau {pron./atsef &c.) 

pell|oia (vestis) peltce {pelisse) 

br%ohia, br^koia ($ 8a) brace (brasse) 

plfoeat place (now plaise) 

• • • 

* sa feUowed by a vowel wat transformed into fs with the « tard. 
angtftHa mtigoùêi 



; 
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i^cimt face {/asu) 

brfobium, brfoiiim ($ 8a) braz (pron. braU; now bras) 
■olfoiaiii solaz {soûlas) 

aoi-friiim ac-ier (pron. ais^ier) 

70. Q.— The letter q was used in Latin in combination 
with a before a vowel. Thus the Romans wrote qu + vowel 
instead of ou -f vowel. Consequently the group qu is 
comprised in the category oC o before 1, r, o, and IL ($ 71 
and4 74,i). 

The a was dropped in the prononciation of différent 
words at différent times. The lo$s began in the Latin 
pcriod ; thus we hâve 

qajnqoe» q}nque» k|nqu# af$q 

09qaëro, oçktro» oçk-ro atin 

quMrqufdula, kerkfdula sereele, sarceOé" 

ooqii|na, ookfn» cuisiné 

But in most cases the a was only lost during the period 
under considération. Until the thîrteenth century it was 
stiU pronounced, as a w, before % in juant^ quar^ kc (now 
quand, cai^. 

80. O.— Initial g was, like o, preserved bef<Nre 1» r» o,- 
andlL 

gryidoiu gKa$U 

tf fria ^iorie, f^oin 

gçmpham goni, gond ^ 

gfl» gueub 

Initial g before % o, and i, became dj» noted generally by 
i, or before e and i by g» 

g^udi» joii 

gyatoin gsni 

gig^tem joyaui, géani 

m 

Simple medial g was lost firom the earliest times» with 
the évolution of a yod when an % foUowed 
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^•g|ii* ré(9i€f reine 

▼igjnti vint (vingt) 

trig|nU irenie 

Hg^men H'ien 

nf gat (nieû) nie 

ftog^riniiit agvriom aHr, eUr {hew) 

O wis also dropped before r. 

nfgram neir, twir 

pigr|tis perice^ paresse 

peMgrfnum pèlerin 

O as the last consonant of a group was treated like 
initial g. 

B|ngiber gingembre ^ 

▼endiof re, ▼endegfkre, ▼•nd-gfire vengier, venger 

In other cases the g was changed into a yod, which 
combined in various ways with the nearest consonants. 

firlgidnmt fr^g-diua freit^froU (froid) 
d]^tiim, d^g-tiua deii^ doit (doigt) 

JtJLngere, j^yn-ra joindre 

We must note the change of gi or ge^ when followed by 
a vowel, into is (with the a soft). 

*fr^ea or *fr{kgia (from fir^gom) fraise 

piirjrginm» firfgiam freiSffrois in offrais 

81* CoNSONANTAL I OR TOD. — It is a great error to pro- 
nounce and write a J, the sonant chuintante^ for the Latin 
consonantal i or yod. The French read, for instance^ Jam : 
the Romans wrote and pronounced iam. They pronounced 
and wrote^ in the same manner, I^ua, if onr, içona, &c. 

In the initial position, the Latin consonantal i became 

* A Word of learned formation (cf. tmgUU •■ vous tmgmi). CA^gfMf 
which by diadmilation became gmcùm, gave gtmtPt, 

• {la Englisk the J «d «f the aonant cAmMm*;] 
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in France dj: inxù, jà; Ifoobn^ Jaques (pronounced 
4fàt Djaques). » 

As a média], it was, like g» dropped before • or i t mâiea- 
tftem, O.F. maesté; majesté is of leamed formation. 
^ Before the other consonants it was preserved as i : e. g. 
maiçr^m, maidur, ntaicfr, maieur; *tr^ iruis. 

With regard to the yod resulting firom • or i in hiatus, 
8ee$6o. • 

82. H ASPiRATE. — The h was aspirate in primitive Latin. 

From the end of the Republic the aspiration had a ten- 

dency to drop out of popular usage, and gradually this 

letter'came to hâve a'merely orthographie significance. 

Italian, continuing Latin traditions, does not possess an 

aspirate b in pronunciation, and scarcely uses the letterh 

at alL In French, both the aspiration and the letter that 

represents it reappeared under the influence of the lan- 

guage of the Franks and Burgundians. A number of 

Germanie words» when they became French, kept the as* 

piration they had possessed in their original language ; and 

even some Latin words, such as fltii% Fr. ka$U, took this 

r'^\spmdon. 

fjr The loss of the Latin h reduced, in Latin, oh and th to o 

^ and tt oh^râft, br^ohiunit oftlMâns &c., becan^e corda, 

taraoiimi, catadn^ &c. 

In the same way ph was reduced to p (e,g« o{^laphiun, 
c^pnin, colp, coup), ezcept in certain words introduced 
into Latin at a period when ph was changing^ the double 
Sound proper to it into a kind of f (e. g. «vlphnr, sa(fre, 

SOtffrg). 

IV. EMphoale Modifieatioiis of C o ntonaatt. 
88. EUPHONIC MODIFICATIONS OF CONSONANTS* — ^BesidcS 

the gênerai laws that we bave just studied, we must point 
out a certain number of peculiar changes which do not 
bdoog only to the early period of the language but fidiich 
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we find appearing in subséquent periods and even at the 
présent day. They particularly affect the liquids 1» r, m, 
and n, and are mostly caused by the action of assimilation 
or the opposite need for dissimilation. 

When a word originally contained two r^s, two Ts, or 
two labials, we may find dissimilation^ either in Popular 
Latin or in French. 

peïegr|niimt pelegrfnom peUrin pèlerin 

érable 
nappe 
rossignol 
niveau 
orphelin 

In the same way/at the présent day, uneducated French 
people say colidor for corridor ^ and porichùulU for pcUM* 
mile. 

In some other cases a consonant drops. 



*aor-frbQVom 


êrabU 


mfppa 


nape 


Mnsoinfoliua 


lossigftol 


*libf Uom (from Ubra) 


Uuelt liveau 


*ûrphan|nam 


ùffemn 



QU|nque» jqnqoe 


ctnq 




querqaçdula, kerkfdula 


cercde 


sarcelle 


▼orvfctuBif vw^otmn 


gueraii 


guéret 


viyçnda 


viande 




fl^mmnla 


flamble 


flambe 


tfmpora 


Umpre^ Umple 


tempe 



Or else by unconsdous analogy a sound or word has 
been remodelled so as to resemble more closely a similar 
Sound or word. Since the sixteenth century : 

ohamberleno bas become chambellan 

oerohor ,, chercher (at the end of the 

sixteenth centuxy) 
ossanger (exsaniare) „ échanger^ 

a 

In other cases again we hâve a metathesis, particularly 
between the r and the h At différent periods — 



> [The first proceit in WMhing Unen.] 
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tçroatani» tfreliim, became ireuU 



foraiftso 


fi 


frùmagi 


berbis 


99 


bnbis 


toarUer 


#f 


(fùêibUt 


temprer 


»f 


tnmptr 


benyrag» 


f» 


breuvage 


buleter 


M 


bduter» bbtUr 




Simibvly in our own time grenouille and Grenelle^ in 
speech, hâve become gHemouille and Guemelle. 



Section IIL—Hislarical Summary. State (^ihe - 
Prmmnciatùm in tke Tenth Century. 

84. HiSTORiCAL SUMMARY. — I. Vowek» — Thc pcnultimate 

short atonies were the first to drop, and began to do so as 

eariy as the time of the Empire, leaving finally in Northern 

. GaUo*Romanic only paroxytons (§ 46). Some centuries later 

I ,the final atonie vowels were also dropped, or were reduced 

<' to a new sound, the • féminine, so that ail words either (z) 

were accénted on the last syllable, or (a) ended with an e 

féminine immediately preceded by the accent ($ 47). The 

counter-finals dropped or were weakened at the same time, 

and thus brought about the formation of new consonant* 

groups ( J 48). 

Both counter*tonic and initial or monosyllabic atonie 
vowels were either preserved or weakened into e féminine 
or close 6 (§ 57). 

Of the free accented vowels (§ 51), è and 6 at an early 
stage became iè and ad ; later on, é and 6 became in their 
torn Ai and eu; and % became •• When followed by nasal 
consonants % and o developed in a.slightly différent way 

Stopped voweb were preserved unehanged ($ 50). 
/ Hiatuses disappeared $ 6o). 

The palatals ({( 54, 58) aflfected both firee and stopped 
vowela» whether accented or atonie^ by thfi introduction of 
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a new élément, the yod» which formed with them éither 
diphthongs or triphthongs. The tripbthongs were reduced'// 
by the lo$s of their medial vowel either into diphthongs jlj 
(e. g. udi B ni) or «ingle vowels (e, g. iei si), v^ 

IL Coifsonaif/K.— Initial consonants were generally pre- 
served (K ^ ^) # medial consonants were weakened ($ 6^ ; 
consonant-groupSy whether of Latin or Romanlc origin, were 
modified, the last consonant of the group being treated as 
if it were an initial, and the first, except in the case of 1» r» 
m, n, or ■» being dropped (§ 68). The nasâls and liquida 
began to act on the vowels ({$ 55, 56). The palatals were 
transformed into either a yod, a sibilant, or a chuinianU 
(« 7^-81). 

II L There resulted from thèse changes, which révolu* 
tionized the Latin phonetic System, a séries of new sounds, 
both vowels and consonants, of which it will be useful to 
draw up a listand investigate the origin. 

In Popular Latin there were sevem vowels: à, è, é, i, 6, d, 
and Q, and om€ diphthong: ma. In the French of the tenth 
century there were nme vowels : à, è» é, e, i, è, 6, û, and e 
féminine ; ten diphthongs : ai, éi, 6i, 6i, ûL eu, 6a, 6a, iè, 
ad ; and kuo tripbthongs : ièu, uàxu 

In Popular Latin there wert/ifieeH simple consonants, 
of which six were explosives: b| P» d, t^ g; and o; /he 
continuous: f, ▼ (s w), surd s, consonantal i, and h aspirate; 
and /a$ir liquida : 1, r, m, and au There was ùh€ double 
consonant, the a \ We must also add the pb, which was 
équivalent to either p or f • In the French of the tenth 
century there were twenfy-ikrie consonants : b, p, d, t^ g 
(hard), o (hard), ▼, ( w, t^, surd s, sonant a, tgh, ta f or^, djj, 
7 (consonantal i), h, 1, r, m, n, î, and zL '^^^ ^ 

Let us now aee ni^iat was cSe on@n of each of thèse 
French sounds. 

85. Vowels.— The vowels were either accented or 

* The M was only an orthographie sign lo rcprctcnl Uio séquence of 
the coMDOSBts tf snd s. 

sa 
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atonie; tbe same diffierentiation must be made with regard 
to several dipbtbongs. 

^ A. Hie a was open : i. 

When accented it was derived frotn the stopped aeeented 
• (§ 50) \ and alao finom a firee a before 1 in eerUin words 

« 56). 

When atonie it waa derived from the pretonie % firee or 
stopped : in many cases finom the a of certain atonie roono- 
syllablesIS 57). 

i^ accented or atonie, came firom an è (Lat é or »), either 
^ originally stopped ({{ 50^ 57) or which had beoHne stopped 

(§49). 

]^accented or atonie, came fix>m a stopped é (Lat é or I) 
6f 5^ ^^d 57) • ^^ words of Leamed formation, sucb as 
ienebrûs, pemiietiCê, or foreign words such as drari (the 
German {^i^lbirAX é came firom either è or é. 

B. A third a, which seems to hâve been open, came firom 

; an accented firee % or fi-om the è (Lat é, m) of Deu, erat^ 

Hébreu, &c ({51, 4V It resulted also from an atonie a^ in 

les (iUaaX mis, tes, ses (meas, tuas, soas), firom an atonie 6 

in les, mes, ies, ses {iUm, maoa, tnos, suoa). . 

I. Accented i came either from a firee or stopped I($ 51, x. 
and$so); firom an ècombined with a palatal ($54, II); from 
an a both preceded and followed by a palatal ($ 54, L c); 
firom an é (d,i) preceded by apalatal ({ 54, IV) ; or from an 
é^ modified by a foUowing long atonie i ({>• j^ note). 

Atonie i came firom atonie i d 57). 

6. Accented dose 6 came either from a stopped close 6 
"^ (§ 50) ; or from an open à or close 6 finee before a nasal 
(5J 51, a. and 55). 

' On aoeoimt ci m séries of modificslions too long te be given hère in 
detaily tlie n of bnbee end hebet, the n occurring in the future tense 
(fened by the conbînetioa of infinitives with the verb hnbeie^ | niS), 
and thet ef the grd peiion sinsofaur in the preterite of the flrst con« 
J^ation were treeted es if they hnd been siorî>ed v«aeels in Latin. 
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Atonie close 6 came from a free 6, an, or 6, or firom 
a slopped dose 6 ($ 57). 

6. Accented open 6 came from a stopped open 6 (§ 50) ; in 
soroe cases from a free open 6 (p. 96, note x); from the 
Latin au ({ 53), or from the séquence a+b becoming au 
before a consonant (§ 68^ x) ; or, finally, in certain cases 
from a stopped close 6 (p. 96, note x). 

Atonie open 6 came from a stopped open ^ ($ 57). 

0. The accented and atonie IL both came from the 
% either free or stopped ({$ 50, 51, i, and 57). 

X féminine. This new vowel is always atonie. • 

The post*tonie • féminine came from a final a, or from 

any other vowels foUowing a group of consonants which 

needed a supporting vowel (§ 47). 
The pretonie • féminine ($ 57) came from a^ è, or é, and 

even 0/ especially in atonie monosyllables : m^ ic^ se^j^, 

qti€, &c.' 

86. DiPHTHONGS aud triphthongs. — ^Ai came from an 
a^ accented or atonie, foUowed (mediately or immediately) 
by a palatal (§$ 54, I. b, and 58)1 or from a free accented 
a, foUowed by a nasal (§ 55). It was pronouneed approxi* 
mately like the diphthong in the interjection AaUr/ 

]Éi, accented, came either from é (Lat ô or 1), free and ac* | 
cented (§ 51, 3); or from é, either free or stopped, when 
accented and followed by a palatal (§ 54, IV). 

Atonie éi came either from é or è, followed by a palatal *' 

(§ 58). 
Ôi came from au followed by a palatal ($ 54, III). V 

6i, both accented and atonie, came either from 6 (Lat d, 
tt) or in some cases from û followed by a palatal ({§ 54, VI 
and 58). 

Ûi, accented, came either from û, from open 6 (Lat 6), J 
or in some cases from close 6 (Lat 6 or Ù), followed by a 
palatal (§ 54, VI and II). 
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and { 51, 4) ; cf. ita. 

Al a later date than tbe period under consideratton 
« new diphthong eu waa formed firom &u (see $ 94). 

y 6a came firom firee 6 (Lat 6, t), whether foUowed imme- 

diately or not by u ($ $1, 3» and p. 9% noie 1. 1). 

Ou came firom à firee foUowed by u, especially in tbe 
' group 90U (p. 96^ note aX and also from au foUowed by u, 
as in pauoum, pàu (p. 92, note z. b). 

^ lè, pronounced with a stress on the i, came either firom 

è (Lat é, »X fi^^ ^^^ accented ($ 51, a), o^ ^^^ % ^^^^ 
and accented, preceded by a palatal ($$ 54, L a, and 51, 4\ 
and is found in the suffix-arium of polysyllables (§ 54, l.d). 

^ 176 (with the stress on the u) came ($ 51, a) firom .6 (Lat 
6) firee and accented 

, lèu came from è (é, m), immediately followed by u 
(p. 9a^ note x. &) ; cf. eu. At a later period this diphthong 
was aometimes formed from uèu (p. 96^ note a). 

U6u came firom 6 in the group dou (p. 96, note a) ; cf.6u« 



1 
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87. The conson ants. — B came either from b, as an 
initial of words or syllables ({$ fia and 68^ i) ; or from 
a double medial b (§ 66). It was intercalated between m 
and 1, and m and r ($ 68^ 3). 

P came either from p^ as an initial of words or syllables 
(§§ 62 and 68, i\ or from a double medial p ($ 66). 

D came either firom d, as an initial of words or syllables 
({{ 6a and 68^ i) ; from a simple or double medial d ($§ 63, 
66) ; or firom a simple medial t ($ 63). It was intercalated 
between the consonants 1» n, and s, and the consonant r 

($68,3)- 

T came either from t, as an initial of words or syllables 
($1 6a and 68^ x) ; from a double medial t ($ 66) ; or from 
a t or d, originally final, or which had become final ($$ 64 
and 69). It was intercalated between a and r (§ 68^ 3). 
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O. The hard n; which Is only found before c^ tl, 1, or r, 
came either ffx>m s as an initial of wonki or ayllables pre* 
ceding tbeae aounda (( 80) ; or from (or q), medial and 
aimple, before o and IL ({ 74, i). The group gW, written 
gUy ia of Germanie origin ($ 6a, b). 

0. The hard 0, which only exista in French before 0^ tk, 
l, and T, came from o as an initial of words or syllables 
and preceding the aame aounds ($ ji\ or from a medial 
g; forming part of a group which had become final (J 69)^ 
It was this first élément of the initial group qa, precedinjf 
any vowel» which always persisted ($ 79). 

V came either from ▼ as an initial of words or syllables 
({{6a and 68, i); from P|b,orY| simple and medial ({63); 
or from a in hiatus ({ 60, z). 

W and il^, represented graphically by o, are only to be 
found after g, and afler q ({{ ôa, & and 79). 

F came either from f as an initial of a word or syllable 
({{ 6a and 68, i) ; or from a ▼ (Lat p, b, or ▼), originally 
medial, and that had become final ({ 64, a). 

S sonant, represented generally by s, and rarely by m, 
came either from a simple medial a ({ 63), from ti or gi in 
hiatus ({{ 77, 80), or from o before • or i ({ 74, 3), 

S surd was written a before or afler a consonant, and at 
the beginning or end of words ; between two vowels it was 
denoted by sa. It came either from a, as an initial of 
words or syllables ({ 6a); from a double a ({ 66), or an a 
forming part of a group ({ 68) ; from x ({ 76^ a) ; or from 
Btl+vowel (p. ia5, note). S surd as a final ({ 64, a) was 
derived from an originally medial sonant a. 

Consonantâl I (yod). This consonant is represented by 
an i : it is found in the diphthongs ai, éi, ai, 6i, ûL It 
resulted from the natural diphthongation of é into él, or 
that of a into al before nasals. In other cases it was 
evolved from a palatal following a vowel ({{ ^ ç8, y^). 
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H. On this consonant, which ia addom found except at 
the b^inning of words, see $ 82. 

Tofa, représentée! by oh, was derived either from o as an 
initial of words or syllablés, foUowed by m (§{73 <u)d 76, x); 
or firom i in hiatus after p (f 60, i). 

Tê, represented by o or ^ was derived either from o as 
an initial of words or syllables before e and i (§§ 7^ wd 
T6, 1) ;«from ty after a consonant (( 77) ; from oy (f 78) ; 
or firom the combination of t or d with s, in conséquence 
of the loss of a vowel ($ 47). 

After n, when it was the second consonant of a medial 
or final consonant-group, and after 1 mauiUéè and n mouiOéè, 
the fiexional a was changed into m, and the 1 or n was no 
longer mouillée. Thus fimns became ohm ; f|liii%yî&i and 
PfgnuSy paùtM. 

Ilj, generally represented by j before a^ 0^ and «, and by 
S before • and i, was derived either from consonantal i, as 
an initial of words ($ 81) ; from g as an initial of words or 
syllables before a^ e^ or i ^ (§ 80) ; or from i, in hiatus, after 
various consonants (§ 60, i\ and in the suffix -^ tioum 

m 

Im was derived either from 1 as an initial of words or 
8>llables (§§ 62 and 68, x) ; from 1 as the final of syllables 
({68^3); from a simple medial 1 (j^9lJf>Uam, palais) ; or 
firom double 1 (§ 66). 

B was derived either from r as an initial or final of 
words (par, par) or syllables ($$ 6a, 68) ; or from a simple 
medial r (miirfli% murailles). 

là mouSUe was derived from 1, preceded or followed by 
a palatal, with which it combined ({ 60, a). 

K was derived either from m as an initial of words or 
syllables (H ^ A^d 68^ x) ; from a medial, simple, or 
double({66) m, that had either remained medial or become 

* la tooie cases j" cane from an cttlier tf (£68). 
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final (Dpnem, faim ; s^pimu^ somê^ now sommi^\ firom m, 
or n, nezt to a labial conaonant ; or lastly from the group 
nm (§ 68| z and 3). 

V waa derived either from n as an initial or final of 
words (non, mou) or syllables (§§ 62 and 68, z) ; from simple 
medial n (regfna^ r^iu^ reine); from double il($ 66); possibly 
fix>m final m ({ 64, z) in monosyllables, such as rien (rem^ 
mimf ioH, son (uMum, tniin^ saum), whose vowel was later 
nasalized by the consonant (§ 64, z); or from m which had 
come into contiguity with a dental (semit^rium, sentier). 

V maniUéè, represented by gn or ign, and at the end of 
words by ng or ing, was derived from an n combined with 
a contiguous palatal ($ 60, a). 



CHAPTER V 

THE HISTORY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 

(from the ELEVENTH TO THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY) 

M. General characteristics.— 89. Mouth-vowels.— 90. Nasal voweb.— 
91. Nasalized m and#.— 9S. Nasalised o.— 93. The diphthongs m, éi\ 
6t\ ai, tf^— 94. The diphthongs #m, on, on, and mo ; the triphthongs 
Oti^ ffôn.— 90. The diphthong'Â^— 96. Nasal diphthongs.— 97. New 
hiatuses.-- 98. Réduction of the hiatuses.-- 99. Medial oonsonants.— 
100. Final consonants.— 101. Ck^j, and i$ or «.— lOS. 5.— 108. J?. 
—104. Nasalisation of voweb by u momUct.'^lOS. Change of / into 
M.— 106. ^A~107. Èi and A— 108. Other vowels or diphthongs 
preceding /.— 109. With /iMonfa^— 110. State of the pronundation 
at the end of the fiiteenth centuiy» 

88. General characteristics.— During this period the 
vowels underwent modifications and were afiected by the 
action of certain consonants in contact with theœ, Of the 
diphthongs some were transformed into vowels and thus 
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disappeared Certain new diphthongs were formed, owing 
to tbe transformatioii of conaonants into vowels. New 
hiahises were formed by the dropping oui of medial conso- 
liants. Certain new vowels, the nasal vowels, which had 
b^un to appear in the first period, were considerably 
devek^)ed. 

Such in its main features is the character of French 
pronunciation during this second period We shall pursue 
the study of French sounds, the vowels, pure and nasal, 
and consonants^ as we found them in the tenth 



century. 

Section L — Hisiory nf ike Vowels, 

l. Mditli-Vowdt and HêêêI Vowdt. 

/ ' 89. MoUTH-vowELS. — ^The pure vowels a^ è^ i, d, îOl, and 
' • iirminîne, were preserved without any chai^ during 
,' nearly the whole of this period. 

Tbe dose é (Lat é or l), when stopped, became open è 
during the twelfth centuiy: messe, mît (Lat mittit)^ séo, 
séohe» erésque^ became fnésse, mêi, sèc, sèche, euisque. On 
the other hand, the • derived from free a^ e.g. that of mer 
(Lat mare), and of tel (Lat talem) (( 51,' 4), appears to 
bave become a close è^ whether followed or not by a 
sounded consonan^ about the same time that the stopped 
dose é became open *. The • also became close in the. 
diphthong ié, derived firom a free a foUowing a palatal, or 
from a free open A. 

The history of the close 6 will be more conveniently 
considered with that of the diphthong 6a ($ 94). 

The vowels underwent changes when followed by certain 
consonants^ such as s, r, and 1 ({{ xoo^ X03, and 107). • 
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80« Nasal vowels.— In the eleventh century two nasal 
vowels were formed: i and •; and a third was in process 
of formation, namely OL 

The nasal vowek did not yet absorb, ^ they did later. 
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the ^diole Sound of the m or n foUowing. On the contraiy, 
thèse consonants still preserved their full and entire values 
although they rendered the preceding vowel nasal. For 
instance, chanter was not pronounced chà^U as it is now, 
but MktC'téf*. The pronunciation was thus intermediate be- 
tween the original pronunciation oàn'-tfre and the modem 

OL Nasauzed a and B. — ^The nasal a wa s formed from 
a stopped a followed by m or n : as înlhc words an and 
champ which are derived from forma successively pro* 
nounced yinum, an% an* ; ofmpum, oham'Pt (hSknfp. 

The nasal • was derived from è or é followed by m or n 
preceding a consonant : it was pronounced like the modem 
in, ain, ein. But towards the end of the eleventh centuiy 
it began to approach nasal 2^ and finally developed into this 
latter sound : fpidit^ f^ndét^ successively \)eczm^ftn*i,fhCi, 
and then fàn'i (now fettd). The change was complète in 
the tweifth century, sô that the nasal sound 9 exbted no 
longer save in the diphlhong ien (= i9). 

The change was so radical that it was sometimes followed 
in the spelling* In the course of the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries arose the custom of writing an^ instead 
of the etymologically correct en, in certain words : dedans, 
katis, céans (fntus); langue (Ijngua); sangle for çangle, 
oengle (qngula); and this spelling has been preserved 
down to our own times, 

The nasal 9 was also produced in the atonie monosyllable 
ÏOf en, even when the préposition was followed by a vowel 
and the close 6 was free. The nasal consonant is sounded 
before a vowel down to the présent day, as in the corn- 
pound Word In-^o, ennui, pronounced ânui, and formerly 
9nTLi, or when the préposition en is followed by a word 
beginning with a voweL Thus en Espagpie is pronounced 
ân-Espa^, 

^ 89. Nasauzed O.— In the eleventh century we find the 
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syllable on, in thcCkansan dg Roland, assonant with à pure 
6, but oftener with itself, which points to a beginning of ^ 
nasalization. In the twelfth century the formation of the ^ 
new Sound was complète» It was derived : 

(i) From à and 6 stopped, before m or n : 

n^npit ront pronounced rMV (rompt) 

oÇmitam coniê „ cdn^U (comte) 

lit^ngom lonc „ lOn^c (long) 

bdnitflem bonté „ bSrfté 

(U) From è and 6 free, before an m or n that had.be- 
corne final : 

bÇnBm Hon pronounéed biri 

ndn non „ non* — 

nçmen, nf ma nom „ ndn^ 

We do not know with certainty whether during this 
period the vowel was nasalîzed before a medial m or n. - 
Borna was at one time pronounced Rd^me; poma was 
pronounced jM^ifir; but apparently only in Middle French. 

It must be noted that the m and the n directly affected _ 
stopped a and % but not free a or e', whiist they 
acted alike on free o and stopped o, trànsforming both 
vowels into 0. 

We may notice at the same time that the stopped open.^ 
è was changed into close é^ and thence into 9, and that 
the open à wàs not only not regularly transformed into 
a diphthong; but even became a dosed 6 ; bdn, for instance, 
was assonant with dotdr, and sdne (Lat sfoat; in the 
Chanson dé Roland: suné) with béchê, bouche. 

Thèse iacts are the more strange and contradictory as 
now 6 is the nasal of open d, and not that of close à, and 
• that of open è, and not that of close é. 

' The free i régulariy beoune ii before m om : e. s* ^fM'i !>•€» ; the 
e^: e. f . /fM«wfi peia* 
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II. Dîphtbongs ami Triphthongs. 

03* The diphthongs AI, âl, ÔI and 61, Hl — AI ^^ 
tended, from the end of the eleventh century, to betoine (_/ 
open è. In the tweifth centuiy the change was complète : 
. /aiU was assonant with ptoto. Nevertheless the language 
preserved the use of the former orthography aL There i 
was but a small number of words in which the diphthong 
was replaced by a vowel, as in /rite for firaiale, grik for 
graisle. 

Ûl. In the fragment of Valencienne% n0iies(Lat. néof tos) 
is written noieds, while the accented éi remains unchanged 
in hayeir (Lat habfr#), penteiet (Lat poenitçtMtt), &c 
It has therefore been conduded with reason that in 
Northern French the change of the diphthong éi into èi 
took place first in atonie syllables. Then éi became 5i in 
accented syllables, but only two centuries laten From the 
North the new pronunciation reached the East (Burgundy 
and Champagne), and then the Centre (the Ile de France, 
Orléanais, &c.). In the latter district éi was changed into 
6i in ail words, except before n ntamUéè and 1 inouiHée. 
Thus moi, tei, sei, became mot) toi, soi; rei, leit became 
roi, loi; but sein (sjnum) remained sein ; plein (plçnum) 
remained plein ; fein (fçenum) remained fein. The pro* 
nunciation of aveine (avçna), meins (mfnus) \ pareil (*par{- 
culum), conseU (consjlium), oeilla (ovjcula) ', &c*, remained 
unchanged* Later éi, in words in which this diphthong 
had been preserved, developed, like ai, into open è. 

ÔI and ÔL There were originally two diphthongs oi, 
the one, 6i, derived from au+y (nfiusea^ nàise), the other,' 
éi, derived from 6+j (yçoem, t^). Thèse two diph* 

r 

^ No sure expUnadon has yet been gtven of the formi mvoùu, faim, 
. motHê, w^îch made their appearanee at the end of the fifteenth centmy, 
and final^ triumphed in Parisian and Utemy French. 

' In ptumi, toHSêS, ftc., the 1 senret both as part of the diphthong n 
and to'indicate that the / i» moMéOéf» The prononciation was not pmi^t. 
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thongs were both written oi ; the number of instances of 
tbe diphthong ai was increased at the end of the twelfth 
century, owing to the évolution of this diphthong; as we 
hâve just seen, from éL In the thirteenth century the 
two diphthongs were assimilated* both being pronounced 
ôi, which at the end of the Middie Ages was changed into 
dé and then into wè. 

ÛI. During the first period of the language this was 
pronounced with a stress on the 1k and the i as a ypd, but 
there was a tendençy to reverse the importance of the two 
constituents of the diphthong* At the end of the second 
period the i became a vowel, and the u a consonant ; the 
pronundation being #L Before, lui had been assonant 

with 1k ; thenceforth' it was assonant with L 

f 

94. Ths diphthongs xtr» ôir, ôir, iro ; thb~ tiuph* 
y^ THONGS iku, XJàXJ.^'XU, towards the thirteenth or four* 
r0L'' ^^"^ century, must hâve developed into the sound we 
^ < now give it ; but this new sound was also derived from du», 
tay and now 

ÔV is the diphthong derived from ô free and accented ; 
thus bdleMour in the Séquence de Sainte Eulalie is an 
irrq^ular comparative in •çrem of bel, beUe. Later, but 
still at an early period, the ancient dose ô, whether free 
or stopped, was (like the open d) represented by the letter 
O in most of the Continental texts, and (like the ù from û) 
by the letter u in the Norman and Anglo-Norman texts. 
From the eleventh to the thirteenth century, in France 
the Sound derived from the original free 4 was assonant 
with the stopped 4 and the 4 before a nasal, so that it 
seems to hâve ceased to be sounded as à diphthong. Then 
a new distinction was made : accented 4, when free^ passed 
into tbe vowd «u ; when stopped, into the vowel vl\ This 
latter vowd was represented in spelling by the combination 

. * Tbe atoak 4, free or stopped, geve rlee^ thoegli we ara uaable to 
fot— lete aiy certafai raie in the ilter, to eilher k or ^ 
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of the o and the % and not, as in other Romance languagea^ 
by the Latin % which had become in French fL^ Thus 
we hâve : dol^rem, doltfr, douleur ; t^^rrem, târ^ tour. 

àU in pdu (pf uoum), /àu^ liàu^ jiàu (ï^^onm, Içonm, 
Jçoom), became about the same period en, which was 
reduced to the vowel «u like the preceding diphthongs. 
Cf. p. 96, note a. J/^^, ^j^ ^ 

XJO (i.e. ùo) was derived from the open d accented, and ^^ 
(rtt, and changed in the eleventh century into ue, in the «^ ^_ ^ 
twelfth or thirteenth into ce (both diphthongsX and was \0.i[j\ 
finally transformed in the fourteenth century into the ^^^ 
vowel eu». .^,,h^/ jî, 

Thus nÇvMn, nôvs, became successively nikof, nûef, ^ 
nosfi nsu£ In the Middie Ages, firom the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, there was constant hésitation between 
the two notations us and os. Modem usage has preserved 
traces of the old notation side by side with the spelling su 
which has come into gênerai use. Ue is still to be found 
in cueillir, where the u has been preserved before the s 
owing to the necessity of indicating in writing the guttural 
Sound of the o. Oe is preserved in o^•il, and, in a strange 
fashion, in osui; sœur, bœu^ which thus 'combine the two 
groups œ and su. 

Thus in the fourteenth century the group su represents \ 
a primitive uo (5 s Lat 4 free and accented); primitive 
6u (6 XB Lat, Ô or IL free and accented) ; a primitive ta 
(Lat au, and à fbllowed by u). 

lÈV : the triphthong ièu was reduced in the same way 
to the diphthong ieu (i -f the vowel su). 

Ttàv : the triphthong uôu was lost (p. 96, note a). / 

95. The diphthong JJL^lk^ which was originally a 
falling diphthong {\é\ became gradually in the second f 
period a rising diphthong (i^), the first élément of which 
was soon changed into a consonantal i or yod. 

* In «MMT,* 0me, the u droppod s mme^ OUe. 
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This diphthong was preserved until the fourteenth' 
century. From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century it 
underwent réduction in two spécial cases. 

(i) In ail catégories of words (substantives^ adjectives» 
verbSy and invariable words) containing the groupa chié and 
glé, thèse were reduced to ché and géi vaohier, bergier, 
legier, became vacher^ berger, léger; gjM, degiolf JieUp 
became gel, dégel, Jeu. This phonetic réduction only left 
untouched certain fonns of proper names» as Bsrgisr 
(coexistent with Berger), Vléohisr, &c., of which the old 
pronunciation was roaintained owing to the influence ci 
thespelling. 

(ii) According to the above rulci (i) verbs like maagitri 
marèhisr, lasohtor, and similar verbs in •obier and «gisr. 
with their participées and participial substantives» became 
mafiger, marcher, Iddur, &c. I n ail other verbs» participles; 
and participial substantives of the first conjugation, the 
Latin a of which had been transformed into the diphthong 
ié by the action of a preceding palatal ($ 54, L a\ analogy 
with the regular conjugation in •w, from •are, caused the 
entire loss of the diphthong and its replacen^ent by the 
o. Verbal forma such as aidies, aidié» aidier, laissier, 
voillier, ohaoisr, preiier, ohaloier, oroisier, became oideM, 
eùdé, aider, laisser, chasser^ &c. Participial substantives 
such as oroisiée^ ohaloiée, became croisée, chaussée, Sec 

Consequently the only words which cscaped this re* 
duction were substaniives and adjedives in which the 
diphthong ié was not preceded by oh or g. Thus we 
hâve: fier from f^nun, but cher from ofram; fiel from V^l, 
but gd from gflum; premier, chevalier, ànd a great 
number of other substantives in -ier from «^um ; also 
moitié^ amitié^ inimitié^ pitié^ from mediet^tem, *amioi- 
tftem, piet%tem. 

This gênerai transformation took two centuries to 
aocomplîsh ; .it was complète at the end of the sixteenth 
century, although we still find some traces of it in pro- 
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vindal tests of the bq;inning of ihe seventeenth century. 
The détails of the trmnsfomiatioQ are still but Uttle 
known* 

96. Nasal diphthongs.— Those in use were ain, «lii» 
isn. In the eleventh century ain and tin were pronounced 
tin'i Cin'' ; then, when ai and ai before n momUéè and 1 
mauUléè were both transformed into open è ({ 93), the 
corresponding nasal diphthongs were reduced to •: paii^ 
aima^ pteiHt were pronounced fhif, Hf^plhf. 

The diphthong ian la of relatively récent fcmnation, 
dating fix>m the twelfth or thirteenth century. Omiing 
after the changing of • into l» this diphthong has preserved 
until now its proper sound of •: rion, mian, ehian, 
moiien (moyen), era at iian, &c 

For the comUnations of fi with % 0^ and % aee f 10^ 

IIL HiatiM. 

07. New hiatuses. — ^At the beginning of the century 
a considérable number of hiatuses appeared* Most 
inedial explosives that had become weakened during the 
preceding peribd were finally dropped, and left in contact 
with each other the preceding and following vowels. 



mutfro 


modar 


muer 


salutfTO 


aaluder 


sabiir 


yidfr^ 


▼edair 


vêtir, veoir (tmr) 


sedfro 


sedair 


seeiTf seoir 


audjra 


odir 


&br^ (Mr 


seo^rum 


(segur) 


seOr (sûr) 


carrées 


(oharrugue) 


charrue 



9B. Réduction of the hiatuses.— Thèse hiatuses came 

> Tbcte diphthongir wbich ire aaalogoiis to Uie nasal diphUionfi ia 
Fortufuete^ were fontutd bj a naaal vowel U ùr 7^ conbined wîth tlie 
BMaUi-irow<elf^aiid proaoonoed wiUi a ttogle emiaaioii of Uia veke bcfoft 
tbe nasal consonant 
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as an addition to the number preserved by the language 
during the preceding period : the process of the réduction 
of hiatuses extended over from three to four centuries, 
and even then remained incomplète. A great number of 
hiatuses hâve been preserved in Modem French or 
re<e8tablished for reasons either of euphony or analbgy. 
Poetical diction numbers many more than those in ordi- 
naiy ojr fiuniliar use. Thus the suffix «ion is now usually 
pronounced with a single émission of the voice^ but in 
verse it has still two pliables. 

As a gênerai rulci when thèse vowels were in hiatus with 
an accented vowel, i became y (yod), o and u became w, and 
ft became "W. From the end of the Middie Ages the earlier 
terminations i-oiis, i-es, in the imperfect and conditional 
moods had become monosyllabic. The pronunciation was 
then, as it is now, dyable^ vyande, and no longer di«able, 
vi-anda; écwetle instead of éoù-elle (scutçlla); wi (oui) 
instead of on-i, o-il (hoo fUi, cf. $ a6o. iv.). Similarly people 
said mwde (motile) instead of mo-ello (earlier meolla^ 
roedyllaX pwele (po€le) instead of po-ole (patçlla). 

When the vowel in hiatus was an • féminine, or an a 
or an o^ before o, n, or û, it ceased to be pronounced, as 
in vs-oir, voir; se-ûr, sûr^; a-oust, acOi; ro-ond, rond. 
In other cases it was combined with the following vowel 
to form a diphthong or a new vowel, as in re-Ine, reim ; 
ht^lûB, haine ; oha-oina, chaîne* 

The date of the réduction of hiatuses appears to hâve 
differed in the différent provinces. At the end of the 
fourteenth century it seems to hâve been completed in 
Central French, but it appears to hâve been only completed 
later on in the Northern dialects. 

The réduction of the hiatus was in certain cases effected 
by the intercalation of a consonant 

* 

' ltk.kemr aod ils conpoondt, h o nken r ^ m^lkêÊtr, eariier #4r. (migoriaai)» 
é-M has becooM «m. The Gascon pronandatioa ^amtrf ttmitir, Is nort 
reguhir than that of Uteraiy Frencb. 
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gnXr (firom grfâir» ^grmdfrs for grfdi) gnhthir ' 
IMMI0 (from p«Pidi% pftndfsam) pare^ihis^portris 

po«ir, pooftr^ p<m<^ir (firom podtk; ^potfn) /ow-fHw* 
l>Uoir (derived firom plier) . fU-v-cir - 

« • 

Section IL — HisÊoty ^ Aê Comonamls. 

00. Medial consonaiits.— Ât the end of the deventh 
or the b^;mniiig of the twelfth century many of the medial 
oonsonants di8aiq;>eared : namely, the dental, d, whether 
primitive or substituted Ux an eaiiier t^ and the palatal, g; 
tubstituted for o. 

aadjre odir ii^^ oOr 

mntarA mnAma^ wauT 

Pf trem . pedre pert 

fic^trem firodro frcft 

■eoymm (aegnr) ' s€Hr{jsà^ 

canr^jLoa (chaxmgiia) diarrue 

100. Final consonants. — Final dental consonants, if 
they had never been in contact with other consonants \ 
experienced the same fate as the medial dental con- 
sonants. 



Tirt^tem 


▼ertut 


vertu 


f|dem 


feit 


foi 


cfntat 


ohantet 


ckanU 



AU other final consonants, whether preceded by a con* 
sonant or a vowel, tended to disappear when they were 
foUowed by words commencing with a consonant The 
same cause operated with regard to the plural of sub- 
stantives and adjectives, which lost the final consonant of 
the radical, when this was a palatal or labial, before the 

•.'* Sae I 66, (on doable oonsonants) and § 68 (on 
gronps) i e. g. I^ium^ tant ; tfttmm^ chat; Afôiraf, ot 



conso nan t- 
liât; AfÔMMf, ot . 

La 




^ 
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flexional % as in : le ooo^ les eos ; le drap^ les Jras, In 
tbe fourteenth century the consonant of tbe singular was 
usually written in the plural (les ooos, les draps), but was 
not pronounced. This différence between the singular 
and plural ezplains the form shown by a certain number 
of substantives in modem times. The words : la oléf» les 
d^ ; le baillif, les baSlis^ were pronounced as they are hère 
writlen : the modem singular forma dé^ baiUi^ were derived 
fix)m the old plurals'. 



II. SiVUaiil and ^Chnintaat* ContoBantt. 

lOL CH, J, AND T8 OR Z.— In the thirteenth century the 
group toh was reduced to the simple consonant sb, which 
is still written oh. In the same way the o, originally a 
t% was changed into a surd s. The final (jT^was similarly 
reduced to the sound of a simple surd/lç^l&though it was 
mostly preserved in writing. Thus bWtés, pronounced 
bontéts until the thirteenth century, became bontés \ but 
the Word was still written bontés. The s is now only 
preserved in the spelling of the second person plural of 
verbs. 

The J (or g; before • or i) also lost the dental sound 
with which it commenced: Ja (previously pronounced 
4ia) was pronounced from the thirteenth century on as it 
is now pronounced in dé^jà. 

j 108. 8.— Before a consonant in the middle of words s 

/ gradually disappeared from pronunciation, although it was 

/ long preserved in orthography. 

^^ This change seems to bave commenced from the 

^^eleventh century before sonant consonants, and to hâve 

t been continued in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

/ beibre surd consonants. Then the révolution was com^ 

* Sce is Book II die cluipc«r oo tbe tonoatioa of ths phmU of tvb» 
alartifWi f § 167, i6Sy 169^ 



■J. 
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pleted, and the 8 (in this position) was lost from ail words 
in popular French. The learned language sometimes gave 
way to the action of the spoken language^ but mostly 
opposed it, and both preserved artifidally^ and later intro- 
duced into common usage, words containing the group 
8+consonant In the sixteenth century we see Spanisb, 
and still more Italian, helping to spread -the use of this 
group,. which had been previously destroyed in popular 
French. 

The loss of the s sometimes modified the preceding 
vowel. If the latter was accented it was lengthened, and 
the timbres of open à and à were changed to those of 
dose 4 and ô. This was the origin of the long a in pàque^ 
previously pronounced p&sk ; of the long o in côU^ kôle, 
whidi were originally cist6t htste ; and of the long t of 
UU^éié, formerly ttsto, fista. Atonie vowels before médiats 
were not changed (as we can see from the words esorixe, 
écrirt ; esté, ét^; oostel, coteau ; posteme, poieme), unless 
they were affected by words in which the same vowels 
were accented. Thus hôU led to the particular pronunda- 
tion of kâtd (pron. 6t6l), whiist in câU (pron. kot*) and 
coteau (pron. kftté) the vowels remained dissimilan 



in. Action of R and of Nasal Consonants 00 Precedinf / 

Vowela. ^^ "^ 

108. B. — At the end of the period under considération 
this consonant excrted an action on a preceding a or e, 
whether the vowel was accented or atonie, and whether 
the r was followed or not by a consonant We hâve in 
Old French the forma lerme (now lamtê] from lalrme, 
lacrima), marquer (now ntarquer\ perruche, perche; 
asparge (now aspergé), char (now chair), esparvier (now 
épervier). In Middie French le^memà larme, mercké and 
marché, merquer and marquer, cercher and çarcher, haubert 
and haubari, ferme wnàfanne, perche and parche, &&, were 
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used indificrently. The confusion condnued well into the 
seventeenth century* At that epoch the présent forms, 
which, generally speaking, are in agreement with the ety« 
mology of the words, were established. 

104. Nasauzation op vowels by N mouillée. — We 
hâve seen above ({$ 90, 91, 92) how the vowels % % o, were 
changed into nasals under the action of a follo^ng n, 
whefiier mediali final, or forming part of a group. The 
modifications of vowels by the action of the fi are similar 
to those produced by the simple n. The pure vowel 
became nasal : the % for instance, in Hispf nia, Espagne, 
which was pronounced Espàne. But in some cases from the 
n mouilUè a yod was evolved which became incorporated 
with the vowel. It was thus possible for Hispania to 
become Espagne, which occurs in the Chanson de Roland, 
and is to be pronounced EspâiBe. 

The n mouillée occurred at the end of words, but never 
before a consonant People said : Je plaign (or plaing), 
pronounced ptth or plàih ; but il plaint^ pronounced plâtnt. 
At the end of the Middle Ages the final fi became simple 
n : Idifi, besOifi, written loinig; besoing; became loin, besoin \ 
This is why we write bain (pronounced bi) in spite of the 
ibrm baigner (béhé). 

IV. Replftcemeat of L bj a VoweL 

• 105. Change of L into TJ. — The most' notable trait in 
the history of French pronunciation from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century was the replacement of 1 by a vowel. 
Le. its transformation into u before a consonant, in the 
middle of words^ or at the end of a word dosely united by 
the sensé to the foUowing word. 
There is a close connexion between tfie sound 1 and 

the Sound v, as there is also between 1 and i.. In the 

i • ■ • •* 

* As the aMNitli-diphtliODf ûi patted into or, then into mè (i 93% «o th« 
diplMlioi^; OM (1(1*11) pntMd to irfte (Mk, ten^^ 
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pronunciation of the ordiiuury 1 the longue vibrâtes about 
a horizontal position ; but while vibrating it may instead be 
either arched or hollowed. In the first case it touches the 
roof of the palate with the summit of the arch, and pro- 
duces at the same time as the 1 a yod which combines with 
that consonant to form an 1 mouillée ($ 36). In the second 
case, as the tongue hollows, the roouth is given the shsq>e 
necessary for the production of the vowel u. Hence there 
results an intermediate sound, half 1, half v, that may still 
be heard in Slavonic languages \ 

The transformation of 1 into u only occurred in a few 
words in Itab'an, Spanish, and Provençal : it was the rule 
in French. As the change in some cases affected the 
preceding vowel, we must distinguish between the various 
groups formed by vowels or diphthongs with the 1 : al, él, 
él, iél, il, dl, ôl, ûl, eoL 

A change was produced in the same way with the 1 
numûlée. As far as this matter is concemed the latter 
cannot be separated from simple L ' 

106. Ail.— At the end of the twelfth century al was 
changed into au : talpe became taupe ; albe, oêû^ ; altre, 
om/^it; malsade; numssade) malgré, maugre'and ftiaugreer; 
cheval-leger, chevau-leger \ al roi, au roi*. The liquid 
remained unchanged when it was not followed by a con- 
sonant : al homme, al enHsat (spelt later : à PhomttUf à 
Pen/anf). 

It is for this reason that in Modem French nouns 
ending in al hâve a$ix in the plural (cheval, cheuaux), 
and also that in the conjugation we hâve such forms as Je 
vatix, lu vaux, H vaut, side by side with nous valons, roua 
valei^ &C. 

^ The Skv languagM ponctt ail Um intermediate aoundt b et w e ca 
aimple / and m. 

* Between mi and mt there exîsted an intermediate pronunciafioo, in 
which the / wat halfwigr between the pure liquid and the vowel, and 
it wat aometimet noted approximatively by mi : mnUi, pmtitm, êtc . 
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Notes. — X. In the modern language chevaux^ vatix, are 
writlen with an x instead of •• Why do ¥^ hâve this z ? 

In the Middle Ages the x was used as an abbreviation 
for the group -us. What was pronounced Dana was written 
Pex ; what was pronounced noii% roni^ migfat be written 
noK, Toz. It was quite natural that dtewtx, vax, should be 
made to represent the words pronounced cketfous, vaus 
{L9L TaUes). Towards the end of the Middle Ages, when 
the use of abbreviations tended to disappear, the meaning 
of this sign x was foi^ten, and the sign x was confused 
with the ktter 2; which was thenceforward taken as a 
substitute for the s. As the vowel u was heard in the 
diphthong au» this vowel was reinstated and the words 
were written chevaux, vaux. 

Some^ who did not understand that the 1 of the singular 
was already represented in the plural by the u, even 
went so far as to write chivaulx and vaulx. From the 
seventeenth century onwards this parasitic 1 was generally 
suppressedt save in the two words aulx (plun of ail) and 
/aulx (fl^œm). Nouns ending in -al henceforward had 
their plural in aux. 

It is to this succession of errors that is due the unfortu- 
nate custom in modem spelling of noting âlmost every m 
foUowing u by an X, not only in words where the u re* 
présents a former 1 (chaux, cf^eem ; faux, Dg^lsom ; doux, 
d9loam)| but in many cases where the u does not corne- 
from the liquid (glorieux, neveux. Je peux). It is high 
time that a more simple and more correct spelling should 
prevail, and that this barbarous x should be everywhere 
replaced by a final s. 

d. In some words al has become an, even in the 
singular: e.g. élau, chenau, noyau, hqyau, kc ' The ex* 
planation of this fact will be found in Book II ôf this 
work, in the chapter on Plurals ({ 169). 

3. What was the pronunciation of the group au? It is 
certain that the u was like the Latin u and not the French 
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ù : au was pronounced foa and formed a falling diph- 
thong. In the eighth centuiy the Latin diphthong au had 
been reduced in French to open 5: four centuries later 
by another process the language restored what it had 
destroyed. In the sixteenth century we see the disappear* 
ance of the new diphthong which was reduced to close 6. 

107. itL AND iftlk— The change of 1 into u in the 
group èl led to the intercalation of an a after the è and 
the conséquent formation of the triphthong ^u, with the 
stress on the è. This triphthong ^ very soon came 
to be è%u and efu (with an a féminine), and its destiny 
followed that of the group aL Thu% to give a typical 
example, the adjective bèls became successively from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century b^ua, bèf^ua, beçus. In 
the following centuries and until the fifteenth the triph- 
thong e(fu was sounded, commencing with a féminine e, 
continuing with an accented a, and terminating with 
au. In the dialects the féminine a was often changed 
into i, so that the triphthong became iau. We shall 
see in the nezt chapter the iate of the triphthong iouin 
Modem French. 

Thus in Old and Middle French the dedension ran: 
le maatèl, les manieaus; le ohapèl, les ckapeausi un 
bil enfimt, de beaus enfants. In substantives a reaction 
of the plural on the singular caused the universal dis* 
appearance of the forms in et : hence the forms manteau^ 
dtapeaUf &c.^ Such forms as martel en tète, listel, cartel, 
are Italianisms. The termination of adjectives was also 
converted into eau (beau, nouveau, jumeau), except before 
avowel: un bel enfant, bel et bon. 

The connexion between eau and el tends at the pré- 
sent time to disappear. Although the language possesses 
numerous derivatives dating from the period when el 
had not yet changed into eau (ohapel, chapeau, chapelet; 

* See Book II. f 169» almu|y referred to. 
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mantel, manteau^ mantelet; noarel, nouveau, nourelle), 
which should 8tiII préserve the memory of the affiliation, 
French has begun to form derivatives such as tabUoHtiHf 
from tableau) pinceauter, frotn pùtceau (instead of the 
forma which, according to tradition, one would expect, viz. 
tablellin, pinceler). 

l&l^ liccented, only existed in the plural pronoun éls 
(iyos) .and in the substantive oheréls (capillos), which 
became eus and cheveus (Mod F. eux, cheveux). The 
1 was changed into u ; the diphthong en, produced by the 
change^ became identical in sound with Ûie older 6, and 
followed the same iate ({ 94). Ât the end of the Middle 
Âges what was formerly pronounced él had certainly 
the Sound of the modem vowel en. When atonie, él was 
not reduced to eu, but to u (ou): e.g. ^lUiofria, falgiere, 
fougiere, fougère) del (contracted article, atonie)^ dou, 
later du (pron. dû) '• 

l&L was changed into the triphthong iéu: e.g. oiel, 
deus. This was soon pronounced yen, the en being a 
vowel, as it is now (H 95 and 98). , 

108. Otuer vowels or diphthongs PRECEOING II. 

XL. — ^The language seems to hâve hesitatêd in this case* 
In Old French we hâve soutil, souHus) vil, vius) vilté, 
viuU) but thèse forms did not survive. Either the con- 
sonant reiqppeared, as in subtils, vUs, or dropped out 
without leaving any trace : flloéUe, /icelle. 

àlà and Ôlà became du and du, which were very soon 
reduced to the simple vowel n (ou) : e.g. déls^ dâus, doux; 
oblB, cous ; tàllM,/o9iS) mais, mous. 

DL. In this case the l appears to hâve combined with 
the ù without leaving any traces : pulpitM became /n- 
>fi(lrv; poloslte became /iM^ 

; * Wc hty aot «satloasd ths tfMwforaMUioB of ths / Into a vowol In 
tlM groiip il, oo n u p o n dinf to al la Lstia (mùHd, fd). Tho poiat It ttlU 
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UEL or SXJL. In this group the 1 simultaneously with 
iU transformation into a vowd was fused with the vowel 
eut BiBxûp aieus; lino^ul, linceus. • 

100. With L mouillée.— VoweU and dîphthongs fol- 
lowed by the 1 mouilUè underwent similar changes : 

Aï (written ail) : traTaila, travaus, 

El (written eil) : mails (Lat mçlius), mteêix. 

Et (written eil) : oonseil, couseus. Under the influence 
of the singular the modem language has retumed to the 
form oonseils. 

II (written il). Hère the 1 nuHtillee dropped out: flls 
came to be pronounced /is. In dialects the forma /hts, 
fieus, hâve been used. 

ni (written ooil). Hère the l simultaneousiy with its 
transformation into a vowel fused with the u : genooils, 
genoux; yerrouils, verroux. The singulars genou and 
verrou are derived from the plurals. 

Thus the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries saw the 
development of a whole new séries of diphthongs and 
triphthongs : au, su, eau, ieu. But the diphthong au 
and the triphthong eau alone lasted until the sixteenth 
century. 

Section llL-^Summary. 

ê 

110. State of the pronunciation at the end of thb 
fifteenth century. 

The pure vowels were : à, i^ 6, ô, i, d, 6, u (ou), û (u), 
eu, and e féminine. The close & and close 6 weré derived / 
from open à and open 6 followed by a consonant which 
had been lost, notably s ($ loa). It will be remembered 
that the u is a continuation of an older close 6, eifheir 
.stopped or atonie ({ .94)1 and that the vowel eu * represents \ 

. * An optn Towtl #â and a dote vowel fû wert alrea4y dittiagufahsd 
In pronnnclatlon. But, the facU on whkh thia diatincUon la foundod sot 
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the old diphthongs tv, ta, 6ii| no ({ 94), and the groups 
él, xMf il (H 107, 108^ Z09). 

Tbere was but a single pure diphthongs aVi and a aingle 
pure triphthong eau. 
/ The nasal vowels were : t, 9 (ain» ein, oin, ionX & 
/ There were no longer any nasal diphthongs. 

The consonants were the same as those of the présent 
day : b, p, y, t, — d, % sonant s (or m\ surd •, —g, o (k^ q), 
•^j, oh, — j, w, it\ — h, — 1, r, m, n, 1^ IL So far as thèse 
are concemed there is no essential différence between 
the pronundation of the period in question and our own, 
except that the r was not yet guttural, that il might occur 
at the end of words ({ 104)^ and that the t had not yet 
begun to disappean ' 



CHAPTER VI 
HISTORY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 

(fROM the SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY) 

111. dote #. — lis. Open o, and «w.— IIS. Hittory of the # féminine. — 
114. &.--115. O^— lis. Oi.-'IV. Au and «aar.— 118. New naial 
voweb. — 119. Change of naaal voweb into pure vowels. — 180. R9 
•Bd/flMMraEUr.— ISL Final consonants.— 1S8. Conclusion* 

Section h^Hisiary af the Vowds. 

L Pure or M outh Vowels. 

r 

IXL Close À — Between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 

centuries close accented é* became open è whenever it 

was ibllowed by a surviving consonarit The older pro- 

^ nundation was : éohéo^ ohéi^ féYO, éle, père, mère, frère, 

having jet been stndied, we shall provisionaQx consider thèse two souads, 
both of which bad the same origin, as one. 

* The groupa fonaed by thèse consonants with varions Ibllowing vowels 
aie i np ropei' l y called diphthongs bjr gnmmarians (d. f 07, 1). 

* Close i^whea accented» is derived firooi a Latin «, iiree and accented 
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ftmfe, êmét% oMr, lier, &c. Gradually thèse words hcg^ 
to be pronounced as they are now: échie, chef, /ivi, ék 
(aileX père, anUr, dèr (clair), fièrt &c. The é remained 
close when it was net followed by any consonant, or when 
the following consonant (especially final r) had ceased to 
be pronounced, as we shall see in { lai. This is why the 
partidples and infinitives of the first conjiigations» and 
polysyllables in -er and «ier, hâve preserved the close é, 
whilst the féminines in •ère and -Urê hâve the open è: 

berge (berger) bergère 

message (messager) messagère 

printanié (printanier) prinianière 

ié (ouvrier) ouvrière * 



lia. Open O, and BU. — In the sixteenth century and 
even earlier (p. 155, note)^ the Old French 6 (}§ 85, iio) 
and the vowel eu when they immediately pi^eceded a final 
consonant were, so it appears, either open or dose as the 
consonant was sounded or silent ($ lai). The différence 
is still apparent in one or two words of the language at 
the présent day : 

le bœuf gras (pron. beù) un botufi^xon. bekf) 

des œu& (pron. eu) un cni/*(pron. eùf) 

On the stage actors hâve sometimes said, 'vous êtes un 
bW ; ' but it is mostly pronounced se with the o dose and 
without the t. At présent the vowels in question are always 
open before final consonants which hâve persisted since 

(I 51, 4. and f 89) ; iéÏM derived from the same Latin m, preccded by 
a palatal consonant (f 54» i «) or a Gallo-Romanic i^ free and accented 

(I 5». •)• 

' Thej^ or consonantal^preceding either dote or open # (the foraer 
diphthong ii\ was changed into the vowel 1 after a gronp of consonants 
sounded in the sane syllable : 

om-vritr am - wi 'ê r 

ta-bNir UhM^r 

The Word hkr^ formerly a mono^yllabley is also pronounced with two 
émissions of the votce : khtr. 
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thc sixteenth century ; they are çlose whenever they end tbe 
Word '• The foUowing worda are pronounced k«ùr (cœur), 
aràr (sœurX tort (tortX eatèr, dàt, but peU (peux), jeti, 
UeA. hêurea ^eureux^ dô(éo%), paliô (paletot), flô (flot), &c 
We find, at least from the sixteenth century onwarda, 
that the open 6 has been changed into close 6 before 
a sibilant consonant in such words as fôssê^ nto, €hôse^ 
amfse, which hâve even been pronounced rotiu, chouse, 
ànromsê. The vowel «u, of which the original timbre is 
uncertain, has also a dose Sound before a i: kiuntiu, 
Mefhe, Cretise, &c. • 7 s <^ 

/ 113. HisTORY OF 'the B FEMININE.— From thc four- 
teenth century the e féminine began to be no longer 
pronounced after diphthongs and vowels whether atonie 
/ or accented. 

Traiement vraimeni 

nntoment unimetU 

Jonmée jouméif) 

«olie /oU{f) 

eau (aqua) eau 

When the • féminine preceded the accented vowel the 
spelling generally conformed to the new- pronunciation, 
and the letter e by which it was represented was dropped. 
When it formed the last syllable of a word it was pre- 
served in writing; except in the substantive eau (whose 
first syllable was formerly a triphthong) and in the termina- 
tion of the ist persons singular of the imperfect indicative 
and conditional tenses, formerly -o^, which later became 
Htt5(§a44,u). 

Ai the same time the • féminine became weakened 
between two medial consonants^ fir^ of àll no doubt when 
it was in proximity with a liquid or a nasaL 

• 

* [Le. ia pfOB«iidatloii.] 

* [Tbe aceests indkating tbe qoali^ of tbe «^fir Towcï-Miinds written 
«M bste beèn pbwed over tbe leteoiid letter oftbeir gTBpbioiI representatrony 
sse«F.d70 
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aolMter 


adCUr 


MTetier 


smftUr 


oharretiar 


chartter [La Fontaine] 


larreoiii 


larcin 


•erement 


serment 



When it foUowed an initial consonant the e féminine 
•urvived and still persiats, except when it was foUowed by y ^^ 
1 or r^ as in ^ 



belooie 


blouse 


beluter 


bluier 


beronette 


broueUe 



In the sixteenth centuiy the e féminine was still pro- y 
nounced at the end of words when it followed a consonant ' 
But since the seventeenth century it is only sounded in 
conversation afler groupa of consonants which require 
a ' supporting ' vowel : for instancci in quatre, table, peuple, 
soupie ; or, in the middie of words, in appartement, exacte' 
ment, lestement, &c. 

In this respect, moreover, local and individual habits 
vary sensibly. In the language of oratory or poetiy the 
e féminine, or e mute as it is called, is better preserved 
than in ordinary conversation. In verse it counts as a syl- 
lable, and constitutes the féminine rhyme. No other fact 
has contributed more to give modem French poetry a 
fictitious and artifidal character and to make tfie lines 
Sound halting to an unwamed ear. 

In many cases, although we cannot formulate précise 
rules in this matter, we find that the pretonic e féminine 
was changed from the sixteenth century onwards into 
close é. It is thus that daair, péril, aeioxa, lépreux, 
bénin, gémir, quérir, goerir, hâve become déisù', p&il, 
séjour, lépreux,, bénin, gémir, quérir, guérir. 

114. Û.— In proxiroity to certain consonants, particu- 
larly 1 and the labials, the e féminine was sometime^ 
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.5:-' ' ''"^ . 
diangéd into û. The saine change took place with the 

vowel on: 

gémeau jumeau 

berons buvons 

letrin lulriH 

meure fuart 

îefwt fur (in 'auyiir et à mesure^ 

'• prendome prudhomme 

115. OL — ^The old diphthong àL was pronounced wè 
^ ^* tf SM-) in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In a 
^ number of words» such as the substantives eroie (crStà), 
vkOùjïtÀ», the adjectiyes foible, roide^ the verbs oonnoltre 
and paroitre ; in several names of people, such as Fran- 
çois, AngloiSi Polono i s, Japonois; and lastly in the im- 
perfect and conditional of ail verbs, the w has ceased to 
be pronounced, and the vowcl è only has remained. This 
pronundation began in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In the seventeenth century Bérain, the lawyer, thought of 
representing it by ai ; but this spelling; recommended by 
Voltaire and offidally recognized at the time of the Revo*, 
lution, only definitely supplanted the old notation in oi in 
the nineteenth century. 

However, the greater number of the words which had 
formerly contained the diphthong <^ remained faithful to 
the pronunciation wè. To thèse must be added some words 
in which the phonetic group wè had its immédiate origin 
in an open è preceded by a vowel in hiatus ({ 98), such 
as poôlë^ moèUe^ fone% &c From the sixteenth century 
onward% in the pronunciation of the Parisian populace^ 
the è preceded by w had a tendency to change into a. 
At the time of the Révolution this pôpular pronunciation 
gradually gained ground among the Parisian bourgeoisie, 
and owing to the triumph of democracy it spread over the 
whole of France. In the patois and in provincial French 
the pronunciation wè is stiU to be found, but in the common 
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q)eech the old diphthong oi, still persisting in the spelling^ 
bas, since the end of the last century, possessed the 
phonetic value wa. We aiso say mwale, pwale {motiU^ 
poêle); and faitei would be generally pronounced fWa 
if the spelling had not kept alive the memory of the old 
pronunciation twè, 

• 

116. OL— At the end of the Middle Ages this was pro* 
nounced tK ({ 93X The W has ceased to be pronounced 
after a labial consonant in vider for Tuider and in iréiniie 
for tremuie. 

117. AIT AND SAIT. — The diphthong au and the triph- 
thong eau were pronounced in the sixteenth century ao 
and eaa Towards the end of this century the diphthong 
ao was transformed into close 6. In the seventeenth 
century the e féminine of the new diphthong eo, evolved 
from the triphthong eao^ ceased to be pronounced and the 
modem pronunciation 6 was established. 

IL Nasal Vowels. 

118. New nasal vowels — Until the sixteenth century 
French only possessed three nasal vowels, i> 9, ô, pro- 
duced by the nasalization of the a, the e, and the o, and 
of the old diphthongs ai, ei, oi, and ie. At the end of the 
sixteenth century i and û were in their tum nasalized 
before n and m when thèse consonants were followed by 
a consonant, or at the end of a word. In the courte of 
the seventeenth century the soundsl and ï, of which it is 
impossible to indicate the exact pronunciation, became 9 
and eu (cf. { 26). 

119. Change of nasal vowels into pure vowels.— 
Until the seventeenth century the vowels % e, and o were 
nasalized before m or n (§§ 91, 9a) : the words femme, 
chienne, pomme, couronne, were pronounced fSme, ohifiae, 
p9me, courOne. But from that period onwards the people 
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htgm to subslitute for thèse the inauth*voweIs correspond* 
ing to the former nasals : 

inée a[n)n/ê 

constimont consia[m)mi9U 

ISmo famé (femme) 

dOnor do^ri^ner 

hdnour ho{H)niHr • 

• The old pronunciation has been preserved in the West 
and South of France. The custom of writing the nasal 
twke has been retained, although this speUing has no 
longer any basis in the présent pronunciation. 



SECTION 11.^ History of the Cotisonanis. 

120. B» AND L MOUILLÉE. — In the seventeenth çentury 
the double r (§ 66) was reduced to a single r. In the 
eighteenth century the palatal r (r grasseya) was substi- 
tuted ibr the older alveolar r ({ 34), which is still in use in 
singing and déclamation, and is also retained in certain of 
the provinces. 

TÏie présent pronunciation of the old l mouOléè as a yod 
($ 36, i) was noted from the end of the seventeenth century 
onward as vulgar, and has but recently triumphed over the 
opposition of the purists. 

VXL Final consonants. — The final consonants pn> 
nounced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (§ 100) 
were still distinct in the sixteenth» whenever they were 
not immedialdy foUowed by a word beginning with a con- 
sonant They were pronounced, not only before vowels 
(with the change of surd s and f into 1 (sonant s) and y), 
but also before eveiy pause in speech. This is the rule 
.still observed with regard to the adjective-pronoun tous 
and the numerab dnq, six, s^t, kuH, nn^^ dixx 

4pfi(s)deuz iMcs-ensemble venez /ofi-« 

les iMii(0 preux HMM^heures Imi4, nea/t di-x 
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In the sixteenth century the pronunciation was San 
deu^Sf U mu prm*s^ meuv mn^s ; Clénià Marà4 (Clément 
Marot), Charlt QuU (Charles Quint), tic The r was 
always sounded, even before a consonant In the seven- 
teenth century almost ail isolated words» and words pre- 
ceding a mark of punctuation, began to be pronounced like 
words preceding initial consonants» the final consonants 
being dropped Most of the final consonants were only 
preserved before vowels in the well*known cases o( liaison. 
The final r had a similar fiate: this consonant even ceased 
for a time to be sounded in many cases where it is now 
pronouncedf for instance in the infinitives ending in -ir 
of the second conjugation. 

Ât the présent day the tradition with regard to the 
liaison is hardly observed with rigour ezcept in verse. 
Hiatuses are distinctly in iavour in familiar and popular 
speechi and in this it is becoming more and more rare 
for the consonants that hâve become silent before a pause 
to be sounded when they précède vowels. On the other 
hand, under the influence of reading and spelling, or of 
certain analogies, final consonants hâve sometimes been 
reinstated which had ceased to be pronounced. We hâve 
an example in the name États-Unis (United States), which 
in the last century was pronounced Éta-Uni, but is now 
pronounced ÉtaâhUnû The frequency of occurrence of 
a Word either in common usage or the literary language 
as the case might be, its occurrence before vowels or con- 
aonants or before a pause, the date of its fréquent use, 
and various associations of ideas in connexion with it, 
hâve during the course of time in some instances caused 
the vowel*termination to prevail, in others the consonant- 
termination; so that it is impossible in this matter to 
formulate any rules holding universally, or even rules 
leaving room but for very few exceptions. 
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CONCLUSION. 

12S. Conclusion.— We hâve traced in outline the pro- 
found changes which the language has undergone from its 
Latin origin down to the présent day. In thèse change^ 
which hâve taken place with astonishing regularity, we 
observe especially a tendençy to contraction, to a more 
and more rapid pronunciadon of the words. The atonie 
/ vowels disappeared, giving rise to inharmonious groupa of 
consonants of which the language soon rid itself. Medial 
consonants were lost^ in the same fashion, bringing together 
groups of vowels which in their tum were reduced to 
simple vowels. Final consonants died out; diphthongs 
disappeared. The s féminine is, as a rule, no longer pro* 
nounced in the middle and at the end of words. Thus the 
language would tend to become monosyllabiç, did it not 
repair its losses by means of the processes of composition 
and dérivation. 

An example will render obvious to the reader this 
twofold character in the évolution of the Latin speech 
in Gaul from the Roman conquest down to the présent 
day. Let us take the sentence : Voici U soUO qui dispanOi 
âârrièrt ut nuagis. This is now pronounced Vwacil sàlfy 
U dispari diryèr ci nOaj. If we décompose it into its 
etymological éléments we find that it contains the foUow* 
ing Latin words and suffixes : Vide • cccc • hic . iHum • soA 
iadum . fui. diS'Par^^Mcit • di • nfiro • cccc . islos . nulnUicos. 
In Classical Latin the same thing might hâve been said 

H^^^B ^5 l^v t^iwmj . w wV^w ^WWW^rP MfV99 99999 rP^WrWw W9Vw9w99999999 
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Thi différences between the three copies of the text given 
below, which were msde successively at the end of the thirteenth 
and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, offer a reflez to 
some eztent of the changes undergone by the language during 
this period. We must, however, beware of believing that any 
one of the readings of the three manuscripts, 931171 41I1 and 
413, oî Ûkt fimds français at the Bibliothèque Nationale exactfy 
represents the language at the time when it was written. Each 
one contains an inconsistent admizture of the more modem 
formsi contemporaxy with the scribe, with older forms copied 
from an earlier manuscript It is only by a minute comparison 
of the three versions that we can détermine the innovations 
successively introduced into the text The tezts were formerly 
copied for A. Darmesteter by M. Joseph Bédier, now Lecturer 
at the ÉcoU Normak Supirkun in Paris. I hâve carefully col* 
lated them with the manuscripts myselfl According to custom, 
letters and words which require to be deleted hâve been 
enclosed in parenthèses, and letters or words added to the 
texts, in brackets. As the manuscripts are fairly correct, the 
number of thèse corrections has been smalL The mediaeval 
spelling, which foUows no fized rule, has been respected ; but 
use has been made of modern punctuation, and of the modem 
distinctions between i and J, and u and t, and of the diaeresis 
and apostrophe. The diaere^ has only been used where the 
hiatus indicated stiU subsists. The grave and acute accents 
are only employed where they are necessary to distinguish be- 
tween an accented •, open or close, and the atonie • féminine, 
occurring either at the end of words or before a final a or s. 
The Latin quotation on page 172 is from Psalm xviii. 6 of the 
Vulgate (xix. 4 of the English Authorixed Version). 

E.M. 
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BibL Nat fr. a^iij, folio 3^ recto. 

CcpM ai tkê tnd ùf Ihê Z3M etn(H$y, 

m^lÛÊ Vérités est que Nottre Sires Jesocrix fii nés an la cité de 

»■■•. Belleani, que Testoille qui est demontremant de sa neissance 

s*apanit ans .IIL rois païens devers souleil levant Astronomien 

cstoient bon 11 JIL roi, et par celé estoile qui la fu née» laquele 

il M^souloient pss vecrir» connurent il que ce estoit roial estoile 

BibL Nat fn 41 x, folio 3» recto^ coL i. 

CofinI in tkê 14M aniMy. 

M A [V]erités est que Nostre Seignour Jbesucriz fu nés en la cité 
de Bethléem de madame sainte Marie, que l'estoille qui est 
demoustremenx de sa n^ssance aparut as .III. rois paiens par 
devers souleil levant Astronomien estoient bon li troi roi» et 
par celé estoile qui la fu neci qu'il ne souloient mie veoir» cpg* 
nnrent il que ce estoit roial estoile et aparue estoit ancontre 

BibL Nat fr. 413, folio 3, recto, coL x. 

Ca^kd in Ihê i^ ceniury. 

151b Vérité est que Nostre Seigneur Jhesucrist fu nés en la cité de 
Bethléem, que Testoille qui est demonstrement de sa naissance 
s*apparut aus trois roys paiens devers souleil levant Astrono- 
miens estoient bons li trois roys, et par celle estoille qui la fu 
nee^ laquelle ils ne souloient pas veoir, congnurent ilz que ce 
estoit royal estoille qui i4>parue s*estoit encontre naissance de 

Translation. 

N3.<— In this literal translatioii thote words wbieh occur in <me or 
oCher of tbe Flrench originals, but noi In alli are placed betweon 
square brackcla. Words inserted to complets the sente «re placed in 
parenthèses. 

SooTH is it that Our Lord Jésus Christ was bom in the city 
of Bethlehem, that the star which is the witness of his birth 
appeared to the three Pagan kings towards the rising sun. 
Good astronomers were the three kings; and by that star 
which was bom theré, which they were not wont to see, knew 
tbqf that it was a star royal [which] [and] had appeared sgainst 
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qui apftnie s'estoit anconlre naissance de roL Si pristrent con- i 
seil antr'eus qu'il [l'Jiroient veoir^et si n*lroient mie vuide main, 
aine i porteroit chaucuns d'aus 8*ofirande. Dist li uns: 'Ge 
poiteréor/ Dit U autres :* Et geancens.' Dit li tiers :' Et ge 
mirre.' Et quant il se furent mis a la voie, tuit apareillié de cel 
roi querre» si pristrent garde a Testoîle et virent que Testoile 
s'an aloit devant eus, et ne Anna Jusqu'ens an Jérusalem. Li 
roi M vostrent pas passer par mi la cité Herode qu'il n'eussent 
a li parié, por la hautesce de lui et por la seingnorie d'au» 



nessance de roy. Si printrent conseil entre sus que il p*]iroient i4tb 
veoir, et si Taoureroient, et si nlroient mie vuîdé mein, aînz 
porteroient chascun d^elx s'oflfrende. Dist li uns : ' Ci porteré 
or/ Dist li autres: 'Et je ancens.' Et dist li tiers: 'Et je 
mirre.' Et quant il se furent mis a la voie, tuit appareillié de 
cel ni querre, si printrent garde de Testoile et virent que 
l'estoile s'en aloit devant eulz, et ne fina jusqu'en Jherusalem*. 
Ne ne vodrent passer par mi la dté Herode qu'il n'eussent a lui 
parlé. Pour la hautesce de lui et pour la seingnorie d'els 



'roy. Si pristrent conseil entr'eulz qu'ik l'iroient veoir et ne le istb 
suiveroient mie vuide main, ains y porteroit chascun d'eulz 
s'offrande. Dist li uns : 'Je porteré on' Dist li autres : ' Et je 
encens.' Dist li tiers : ' Et je mirre.' Et quant ilz se furent mis 
a la voie, tuit appareillié de cel roy querre, si pristrent garde 
a l'estoille et virent que Pestoflle s'en aloit devant eulx, et si ne 
fina jusques en Jherusalem. Li roy ne vouloient pas passer 
parmi la cité Herode qu'ils n^eussent a lui parlé, pour la haul* 



the birth of a king. They took counsel together to go see it, TraB»* 
and that they would not [go] [foUow it] [and worship it] empty- Istîoa. 
handed, but each of them should take his ofiering. Said the one, 
' I will ûke gold ' ; said the other, ' And I incense ' ; said the third, 
'Andimyrrh.' Andwhen theyweresetontheirway,allready 
to seek this king, they took heed of this star, and saw that the 
star went forth befdre them and did not stop till in Jérusalem. 
[The kings] [They] would no) pass through the midst of the city 
of Herod without that they spake with him,because of his high* 
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meisinei. U vindrent a Herode et parlèrent a lui» et ai U 
demandèrent oa li rois estoit des Juis» qui néz estoit : et bones 
anseingnes an avd[en]t eues. Qant Herodes ol qu'il i avoit 
•L roi des Juis autre de lui, meut an fii an maleise ; car il cre- 
moit perdre le reaume de Jérusalem, et il et touz ses lingnages 
iq»rès IuL Dont manda il touz ses bons clers, qui les escriptures 
avoient leues; si lor demanda se ce pooit estre voirs que tiez 
rwis nestroit ; et il respondirent que vmrs estoit» que il nestroit 
an Belleam, et tesmoingnage an avoient des endens prophètes. 

S4tk mdsmes, vindrent a Herode et parlèrent a lui et demandèrent 
^""^ la ou li rois estoit des Juis, qui néz estoit : et bonnes ensegne^ 
en avoient eues. [Q]uant Herodez ol qu'il i avoit m (lisez un) 
roi des Jub autre que lui, molt an fu en nudle aise, et il et toute 
sa gent ; car il cremoit perdre le roiaume de Jherusalem, et tuit 
ses lignages après lui Donc manda il touz ses bons clers, qui 
les [es]criptures avoient leues ; si lor demanda si ce pomt estre 
voirs que tez rms nestroit ; et il respondirent que voirs estoit, 
que il nestroit en Bethléem, et tesmongnage en avoient des 

asih tesse de lui et pour la seigneurie d'eulz meismes; Hz vindrent. 
a Herode et parlèrent a lui, et si lui demandèrent ou li roys 
estoit des Juifs, qui néz estoit : et bonnes enseignes en avoi[en]t 
eues. Quant Herodes oy qu'il y avoit un roy des Juifs autre de 
lui, moult en fu em malaise ; car il cremoit perdre le royaume 
de Jherusalem, et il et tous ses lignages après luL Dont manda 
il tous ses bons ders, qui les escriptures avoient leues ; si leur 
demanda se ce pouoit estre voirs que tel roy naistroit ; et ilz 
respondirent que voirs estoit, que U naistrmt en Bethléem, et 



ness, and of their own lordship. They came to Herod and spake 
wîth him, and asked of him where was the King of the Jews who 
was bom ; and sure signs thereof had they had. When Herod 
heard that there was a King of the Jews'other than himself he 
WB» much troubled thereat [both he and ail his people] ; for he 
feared to lose the kingdom of Jérusalem, [both he] and ail his 
lineage after him. Then he summoned aU his good derks who 
had lead the scriptures; he asked them if it could be true that 
soch a king woold be bom ; and they said that jtjvas true^ that he 
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* Seingneure, dit Herodes aus rois, aléz an Belleam, si le queréz lath 
et si Taouréz ; et quant vos Favroix trové, si revenez par moi, c*"^ 
et je rirai donc aorer.* Ce ne dist pas Herodes por ce q*il le 
voussist aourer ; ainz le voloit ocdrre, se trover le peust Les 
rois s'an alerent et troverent Pestoile et la virent devant eus ; si 
la suivirent jusques la ou ele s*aresta, et ele s*aresta sus la 
meson ou cil estoit que il queroient II antrerent an la meson 
et troverent Nostre Seingneur; si l'aourerent, et chaucuns li 
ofiri s'offrande, li uns or, li autres ancens et li tiers mirre. La 

anciens prophètes. * Seingueurs, dist Herodes aus rois, aléz i4ih 
en Bethléem, si le queréz et si Taouréz, et si revenés par moi : ^^'^ 
ge rirai donc aourer*' Ce ne dist pas Herodes pour ce qu'il le 
vousist aorer ; einz le voloit occire, si trouver le peust Li roi 
s'en alerent et troverent et si virent Testoile {the (ext $s Ain cor- 
rupf)^ desque la ou ele arestut ; et de arestut seur la maison ou 
cil estoit que il queroient II antrerent en la meison et troverent 
Nostre Seingneur; si l'aourerent, et si li offrirent chascuns . 
s'offrande, li uns or et li autres ancens et li tiers mirre. La 

tesmoignage en avoient des anciens prophètes. ' Seigneurs, dit i5*h 
Herodes aus roys, aléz en Bethléem, si le queréz et si le aouréz, ^''^ 
et quant vous Tavréz trouvé, si revenez par moy, et je Tiniy 
doncques aourer.' Ce ne dist pas Herodes potir ce qu'i[l] le 
voulsist aourer ; ains le vouloit ucdrre, se trouver le peust Les 
roys s*en alerent et trouvèrent Testoille et la virent devant eulz; 
si la suivirent jusques la ou elle s'arresta, et eUe s'arresta sur la 
maison ou cil estoit que ilz queroient Ilz entrèrent en la maison 
et trouvèrent Nostre Seigneur; si l'aourerent, et chascun li ofiri 
s'ofihmde, li uns or, li autre encens et li tiers mine. La séjour- 

would be bom in Bethlehem, and they had witness thereof from Trins- 
the old prophets. ' Lords,' said Herod to the kings, 'go you to ^*^*^^ 
Bethlehem, seek him and worship him, and [when you shall hâve 
found him] retum by way of me, and I wiU then go and worship 
him.' This said not Herod because he wished to worship him, 
nay he wished to slay him if he might find him. The kings went 
forth and found the star, and saw it [before them ; and they fol- 
lowed it to] where it »tayed, and it stayed above the house where 
he was whom they sought They went into the house and found 
Our Lord ; and they worshipped him, and each one offered him 
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«atfi sejornerent et dormirent une nuit U anges Nostre Seingneur 
loraparutin songe aloux trois, qui lor dist et conmanda quil 
ne s*an alassent mie par Herode, mes par autres voies 8*an 
râlassent an lor pals. 

Seingneurs» li miracles est granz, et glorieus li demonstre- 
mans de la neissance Nostre Seingneur, que 11 Esvangiles 
raconte. Bien poéx antendre par la parole de TEvangile qu'il 
est hui jor de feire offrande plus qu'an un autre jor. Bien le 
ifotvent feire U crestien, quant li paien le firent an aus, qui 



s^ sejornerent et dormirent une nuit, et li anges Nostre Seigneur 
leur apparut an songes a touz trois ; si leur dist et comanda que 
il ne s*an râlassent mie par Herode, mais por autre voie s'en 
alassent en leur pais. 

[SJeingnours, li miracles est granz, et glorious 11 demonstre- 
menz de la nessance Nostre Seigneur, que li Evengiles nous 
raconte ; et bien poéz entendre por la parole de l'Evengile qu'il 
est un jour de fere offrende a Dieu plus que en un autre jor* 
Bien le doivent fere 11 cristien, quant li paien le firent en els, 

ipk nerent et dormirent une nuit Li anges Nostre Seigneur leur 
apparut en songe a tous trois, qui leur dist et commanda qu'ilz 
ne s'en alaissent mie par Herode, mais par autre voie s'en 
râlassent en leur pais. 

Seigneurs^ li mirades est grans, et glorieux li demonstremens 
de la naissance Nostre Seigneur, que li Euvangilles racompte. 
Bien pouéz entendre par la parole de l'Euvangille qu'il est huy 
jour de fiûre offrande plus qu'en un autre jour. Bien le doivent 
fere li crestiens, quant li paiens le firent en eulz, qui exemple 

his offering^ the one gold, the other incense, and the third myrrh. 
There they sojoumed and slept one night [Ând]The angel of Our 
Lord appeared in a dream to ail three of them, and told and com« 
manded them that they should not go back by vmy of Herod, but 
that by another way they should go back to their own countiy. 
Sirs, the miracle is great, and glorious is the witness of the 
birth of Our Lord which the Gospel relateth. [And] Well may you 
understand bythe word of the Gospd that [to-day] [it is] isaday 
to make offering more than on any other day. Well should 
Christians do it, sinoe the pagans did it in (the person oQ thèse, 
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essemple nos donnent, qui de loing vindrent Deu requenre et t^ 
ofTnnde li firent La première offrande, ce fu ors ; et ce afiert 
bien a doner a roi, et ce fu demonstremanz qu'il estoit verais 
rois et vaillanz sus touz autres rois, si conme ors est plus vail« 
lanz d'autres metaus. Encens li offrirent il: coutume estoit 
.endennemant que u sacrefice offroit on ancens et ardoit« dont 
la fumée aloit vers le ciel ; et par celé offrande monstroient il 
qu*il estoit verais Dex, ce creoient il Mirre offirirent : de mirre 
feisoit on endennemant oingnemant, dont Ten oingnoit les cors 

qui exemple nous donnèrent, qui de loing vindrent Dieu requenre i4tli 
et offrendes li firent La primiere offrande, ce fii ors : ce affiert ^^"^ 
bien a doner a roy ; ce fu demoustremenz que bien creoient que 
il estoit vrais rois et vaillanz seur touz autres rois, si comme ors 
est plus vaillanz de touz autres métaux. Encens li offrirent : 
costume estoit andennement que es sacrifices offroit en encens 
et ardoit, dont la fiimee aloit vers le dd ; par cdle offrende 
moustroient il que il creoient que il estoit voirs Diex. Mirre • 
ofinrent: de mirre fasoit en un ongnement encienement, dont 

nous donnent, qui de loing vindrent Dieu requèrre et offrande istli 
li firent La première offrande, ce fut or ; et ce affiert bien ^*^ 
a donner a roy, et ce fii demonstrement qu'il estoit vray roy et 
vaillans sur tous autres roys, si comme or est plus vaillant 
d'autres mettaux. Encens li offrirent ilz: coustume estoit 
endennement que ou sacrefice offroit on encens et ardoit, dont 
la fumée aloit vers le ciel ; et par celé offrande monstroient ilz 
qu'il estoyt vrays Dieu, ce creoient ilz. Mirre offrirent: de 
mirre faisoit on anciennement oignement, dont Ton oingnoit les 

who give [gave] us example, who came from afar to seek God, Traoa» 
and made offerings unto him. The first offering was gold, [and] l^^i^a. 
this it well becomes to give unto a Icing^ [and] this was a witness 
that [they believed that] he was a very Idng and more worthy 
than ail other Idngs, as gold is more worthy than ail other 
metals. Incense they offered him; use was it of old that in 
the sacrifice[s] they offered incense and bumed it, whose smoke 
went up towards the heaven ; and by this offering they showed 
that [they believed that] he vras very God : [this they believed]. 
Myrrh they offered ; of myrrh they made [an] ointment of old, 
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latfi des mon, que venins ne les maumeist ; ce senefioit que il 
^**^ creoient certeinnemant que il estoit hons mordex et mort 
recevroît II offirirent or et encens et mirre : il creoient qu'il 
estcNt hauz rois et Dex et hons mortiex. Ore offiréz donc 
esperiteUnant ce qu'il offrirent corporelmant Li ors resplandit 
an la clarté du soiûeil et reluit : ce senefie la bone créance qui 
rduist et re[s]plandit u cuer du bon crestien devant Deu. Qui 
. tasètit suum in soit tabemaaUatHf </•••• etc. Li ors resplandit 

i4tli en ongnoit les cors des morz, que veninz ne les maumeist ; ce 
^*"^ sengnefioit que il creoient que il estoit hom mortex et mort 
recevroit I^ofinrent [or et] encens et mirre : il creoient que 
il estoit hauz rois et Dex et mortex hom. [0]r offrez donc 
esperitelment ce qu'il offrirent corporelment Li ors resplendist 
en la clarté du souleU et reluist : ce sengnefie la bonne créance 
qui reluist et resplendist el cuer du crestien devant Dieu. En 
posttii m soit ÊabenuBOilum sanm, tt ipst hmqumn sponsus^ prou» 
dems dt ikalamo sue . • • [L]i ors resplendist en l'air: la créance 

isth corps des mors, que venin ne les maumeist ; ce segnefioit que 
Hz creoient certainnement que il estoit homs mortiex et mort 
recevroit Ilz offrirent or et encens et mirre : ilz creoient qu'il 
estoit hault roys et Dieu et homs morteL Ore offrez dont 
espiritelment ce qu'ilz offrirent corporelment Li or resplendit 
en la clarté du soleil et reluist : ce segnefie la bonne créance 
qui reluist et resplendist ou cuer du bon crestien devant Dieu. 
QuipasuU sumn in soit iabtmaatlumf etc. Li or resplendist en 



wherewithal they anointed the bodies of the déad, that poison 
mîght not harm them; this signified that they believed [as- 
suredly] that he was mortal man and would suffer- death. 
They offered gold and incense and myrrh ; they believed that 
he was high king and God and mortal man. Now do ye offer 
therefore in the spirit what they offered in the substance. The 
gold ^eameth in the brightness of the sun and glistereth ; this 
signifieth the good faith whlch glistereth and gleameth in the 
heart of the good Christian before God. [Qui] [En] posuit suum 
iHSûkiiAtrmMtbmî[e(][ipsttanquamsponsHsprocÊdtnsdttkah 
stÊO] [etc.]. The gold gleameth in the air; fidth enlighteneth 
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en l'air : la créance anluminne le courage. Offrons donc a Deu ijOi 
ce que nos créons. Nos créons que li Pères et li Fluz et U ^^"^ 
Seinz Esperiz soit uns Dex qui toudis fu et est, et nos créons 
que 11 Fiuz Deu, avec le Père et le Saint Esperit, fist le ciel et 
la terre et toutes choses de noiant Nos créons que li beneoiz 
Fiuz Deu prist char et sanc an la beneoite Virge Marie et que 
il au tens Pilate soufiri paission et mort, por home racheter des 
peinnes d'anfer, et qu'il fu mis u sépulcre et que au tiers jor 
resuscita de mort a vie et u ciel monta et siet a la destre son 

enlumine le courage. Offrons donc a Damedieu ce que nos 14^ 
créons. Nous créons que li Pères et li Fiulz et li Sainz Esperiz ^^^ 
soit uns Dex qui tous jou[r]s fu et est et sera. Nous créons que 
li Fiulz Dieu, avec le Père et avec le Saint Esperit, fîst le ciel et 
la terre et toutes choses de noiant Nous créons que li beneoiz 
Fiulz Dieu print char et sanc en la beneoite Virge Marie et que 
il au tens Pilate souffn mort et passion, pour [rjachater homes 
des peines d*enfer, et que il fu mis el sépulcre et que au tiens 
jour releva de mort a vie ; et si monta es delz et siet a la destre 

Tair : la créance enlumine le courage. Offrons donc & Dieu ce 15^^ 
que nous créons. Nous créons que li Pères et li Filz et li Saint ^^^ 
Esperit soit un Dieu qui toudis fut et est, et nous créons que li 
Fils Dieu, avecques le Père et le .Saint Esperit, fîst le ciel et la 
terre et toutes choses de noient. Nous créons que li benoit Filz 
'Dieu prist char et sanc en la benoite Vierge Marie et que il au 
temps Pillate soufiri passion et mort, pour home racheter des 
paines d'enfer, et que il fu mis ou sépulcre et que au tiers jour(s) 
resuscita de mort a vie et ou ciel monta et siet a la destre son 

the heart Ofier we then to [Lord] God that which we believe. Tnint- 
We believe that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost ^*^^^ 
are one God, who always was and is [and shall be], and we 
believe that the Son of God, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, made the heavens and the earth and ail things from 
nothing. We believe that the blessed Son of God took flesh 
and blood in the blessed Virgin Mary, and that he in the time 
of Pilate sufiered passion and death to ransom man from the 
pains of hell, and that he was placed in . the sepulchre, and 
that on the third day he rose again from death to life, and went 
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>8ili Père et vandrm «i jor du jugemant et randrm a chaucun ce qu*a 
avra deservL Nos créons que 11 Pères est aouréz et glorefiéz 
avec le Fil et avec le Saint Esperit Nos créons sainte Yglise, 
saint bauptesme, la résurrection du cors au jor du jugemant et 
la vie parmenable veraiemant. Qi ceste créance a an Deu, bon 
or offire a Deu. Li encens senefie bones euvres et bone proiere ; 
car, si conme li ancens est mis u feu de rancenssier, por monter 
^ la lumee lassus amont, au del, a Deu» ansemant monte u ciel, 

t4t]i son Père et vendra au jor del jugement et randra a chascun ce 
que il avra desservi Nous créons que 11 Pères est aouréz et 
glorifiez (avec le Père et) avec li Fiulz et avec li Sainz Esperis. 
Nous créons sainte Eglise; nous créons saint baptisme/la 
résurrection du cors au jour de jugement et la vie parmen- 
able vraiement Qai ceste créance a en Dieu, bon or offre 
a Dieu. Li encens sengnefie bonnes oevres et bonnes prières ; 
car» si comme li encens es[t] mis el feu del encensier, pour 
moDtar la fumée la sus amont, au ciel Dieu, ensement monte 

isth Père et vendra au jour du jugement et rendra a chascun ce qu'il 
avim deservL Nous créons que li Pères est aouréz et glorefiéz 
avec le Fil et avecques le Saint Esperit Nous créons sainte 
Eglise, saint baptesme, la résurrection du cors au jour du juge« 
ment et la vie parmenable vraiement Qui ceste créance a en 
Dieu, bon or ofire a Dieu. Li encens senefie bonnes offres et 
bones oeuvres et bonne prière ; car, si come 11 encens est mis 
ou feu de Pencencier, pour monter la fumée amont lassus, au 



up into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of bis Father, and 
will come at the day of judgement and render unto each that 
which he shall bave eamed. We believe that the Father is 
worshipped and glorified with [the Father and] the Son and 
vnth the Holy Ghost We believe in the holy Church, [we 
believe in] holy baptbm, the résurrection of the body at the 
day of judgement, and the life everlasting, verily. Whoso hatl« 
this laith in God, ofiereth good gold unto God. The incense. 
signifieth good works and good prayer; for just as the incense 
is put into the fire of the censer, so that its smoke may rise 
«pwards to [the] heaven [unto] [of] God, so riseth [up into 
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a Deui la prière du bon crestieiiy quant ele est ieite por l'amor laiM 
de DeiL Ainsint poons nos dire que li ors senefie le cuer^et la 
fumée Tamor de Deu» et li ancens la sainte proiere. Li mirresy 
qui est espice amere» qui par s*amertume défiant le cors qui de 
lui est oinz des vers» qu'il ne le puissent maumestrei senefie 
l'amertume du cors et la mesaise, le jeûner, le veillier por Deu, 
aler am pelerinnage, visiter les povres malades» donner aus- 
mosneSy revestir nuz» herbergier les povres et les pèlerins qui 



sus la prière du bon crestien» quant de est fête por amor Dieu. i4tli 
Einsi poons nous dire que li ors senefie le cuer et la fume (pour) 
l'amor de Dieu, li ancens la sainte prière* La mirre, qui est 
espice amere, qui par s'amertume défiant le cors qui de lui est 
oinz des venus, qu'il nel puissent maumetre, 8engnefie(nt) 
l'amertume du cors et la mesaise, le geuner et le veillier pour 
Dieu, aler en pèlerinage, visiter les povres maledes et ceulx qui 
sont en chartre, donner aumoines, vestir nus, hebergier les. 



ciel, a Dieu, ensement monte ou ciel, a Dieu, la prière du bon 15111 
crestien, quant elle est laite pour l'amour de Dieu. Ainsi pouons c^*^ 
nous dire que 11 or seguefie le cuer, et la fumée l'amour de Dieu, 
et li encens la sainte proiere. Li mirre, qui est espice amere, 
qui par s'amertume deEauli {read dtSèfif) le corps qui de lui est 
oins des vers, qu'ilz ne le puissent maumettre, segnefie l'amer* 
tume du corps et la mesaise de jeûner, le veillier pour Dieu, 
aler en pèlerinage, visiter les povres malades, donner aumosnes, 
revestir nuz, herbergier les povres et les pèlerins qui sont sans 



heaven unto God] [upwards] the prayer of the good Christian Trans* 
when it is made for the love of God. Thus may we say that ^'^'^^ 
the gold signifieth the heart, and the smoke the love of God, 
and the incense the holy prayer. The myrrh, which is a bitter 
spice, which by its bittemess defendeth the body which is there- 
with anointed from the worms, that they may not harm it, signi* 
fieth the bittemess of the body, [and the] discomfort, [of] 
fasting, [and] watching for God, going on pilgrimage, visiting the 
poor sick [and them that are in prison], giying of alms, clothing 
the naked, harbouring the poor and the piîgrims wfao are with- 
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i^ûi sont tanx ostd. Iceles choses sont ameres a la mauveise char; 
car, tout anscmant conme li miires défiant le cors des ver% qu'il 
nu puissent (mau)mauniestre9 ensemant nos deffimdent tiex 
choses des vices et de ramonnestemant au deabloi que il ne nos 
puisse maufeire ne grever* 

SeingneurSy vos estes hui reperié a sainte Yglise. Offrez 
a Damedeu autretel conme li roi firent, non mie tant soulemant 
hniy mes touz les jorz de vostre vie» esperitelmant, or et encens 
Kt mirre» si conme je vos ai monstre devant : or par bonne 
créance» mirre par bonne créance et bones euvres, encens par 

M4A povres et les pèlerins qui sont sanz hosteL Iceles choses sont 
ameires a la mauvaise char ; mes, ansement comme la mirre 
défient le cors des vers» qu'il neu puissent maumetre, ensement 
nos defiendent iceles choses de vice et de pechié et de l'amo- 
nestement au deable, que il ne nos puisse maufere. 

[SJeingneurs, vous estez hui repairiés a sainte Eglise. Ofirés 
Damedieu autretel con li troi roi firent» non mie seulement hui, 
mes touz les jours de vostre vie, esperitelment, or et ancens et 
mirre, si com ge vos moustrerai i or par bonne créance, mirre 

«Sth hosteL YceUes choses sont ameres a la mauvaise char ; car, 
tout ensement comme li mirres dtBètti le corps des vers, qu'ils 
n*y puissent maulz mettre, ensement nous deffendent telz choses 
des vices et de Pamonnestement au dyable, que il ne nous puisse 
maufiaire ne grever. 

Seigneurs» vous estes hui repairié a sainte Eglise. Ofiréz 
a Damedieu autretel comme li roy firent, non mie tant seule* 
ment huy, mais tous les jours de vostre vie, esperituelment, or 
et encens et mirre, si comme je vous ay monstre devant: orpar 
bonne créance, mirre par bonne créance et bonnes œuvres, 

eut lodging. Thèse things are bitter to the evil flesh ; for, just 
as the myrrh keepeth the body firom worms that they may not 
harm it, so thèse things keep us £rom wickedness [and sin] and 
the prompting of the devil, that he may not harm [nor vex] us. 
Sirs, you hâve to-day repaired to hoiy Church. Ofier to the 
Lord God in like manner as the Idngs did, not on this day 
ool^tbttt ail the days of your life, in the spirit, goU and inoense 
and myrrh, jusl as I hâve shovm you before: gold by good 
fidth^ myrrh by [good iiiith and] good work^ tncense by good 
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bones oroiaons. Ce sont les offrandes que Deus requiert 13^ 
especiaumant toiigors a son bon crestien. Se H crestiens fet ces ^^^ 
offrandes, il conquiert et désert la gloire parmenable. Et 
Damedex Nostre Sires» qui por nos deingna nestre et estre 
aouréz des .111. rois païens et onoréz, il nos doint la grâce du 
Seint Esperit a noz courages, que nos pulssons haïr iceles choses 
que il het et amer ce qu'il ainme et leire ce qu'il conmande et 
an lui croire et lui amer et proier et servir an terrei si que nos 
puissons deservir et avoir sa gloire. Amen. 

par bonne ovre, encens par bonne oroison. Ce sont les offrendes M^ 
que Diex requiert a touz jours a son bon crestien. Se il cres- ^^ 
tienz fet ses offrendes, il conquiert et dessert la gloire parmen« 
able. Et Damedex Nostre Sires, qui pour nos dangna nestre 
en terre et estre aorés et honnoréz des .III. païens rois, il nous 
dont la grâce du Saint Esperit en nos corages, que nous puisons 
haïr ce que il het et amer ce qu'il aime et fere ce qu'il comende 
et an lui croire et lui proier et servir en terre, que nous avoir . 
puisons sa gloire« 

encens par bonnes oroisons. Ce sont les offrandes que Dieu ts^ 
requiert espedaument tous Jours a son bon crestien. Se li ^**^ 
crestien iait ces offrandes, il conquiert et désert la joie parme* 
nable« Et Damediex Nostre Sires, qui par nous gent daigna 
naistre et estre aouréx des trois roys païens et honnouréx, il 
nous doint la grâce dû Saint Esperit a nos courages, que nous 
puissions haïr ycelles choses que il het et amer ce qu'il aime et 
faire ce qu'il commande et en lui croire et lui amer et prier et 
servir en terre, si que nous puissions deservir et avoir sa gloire* 
Amen. 

prayers. Thèse are the offerings that God requireth [especially] Tram* 
always of his good Christian* If the Christian maketh thèse ^^^ 
offerings he conquereth and eameth glory everlasting. And 
the Lord God our Sire, who for us deigned to be bom and to 
be worshipped and honoured by the three pagan klngs, may he 
give us the grâce of the Holy Ghost [in] [to] our hearts, that we 
may hâte those things which he hateth, and love that which he 
loveth, and do that which he commandeth, and believe on him, 
and love him and pray to him and serve him on earth, so that 
we may eam and hâve his glory* [Ameni] 
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MORPHOLOGY, OR THE STUDY OF THE 
GRAMMATICAL FORMS 

(GENERAL THEORY OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH) 

128. The parts of speech. — ^The words which taken 
collectively constitute the vocabulary of the language are 
divided into classes called the parts of speeoh \ 

Most modern grammarians recognize ten : the noun or 
subsiantive, artide, adjective, pronaun^ verb; participiez 
adverb, préposition^ cùfijuncHon^ and inter/ediotu Some 
authors reduce thèse to eight or nine parts, dassing the 
article with the adjective, and the participle with the 
verb. 

The theory of the parts of speech cornes to us direct 
from the granimarians of the i6th and i7th centuries. Its 
principles were handed down to them by the grammarians 
of the Middie Ages, as an inheritance from the Romans, 
who, in their turn, had derived thèse from Greek sources. 
In the course of time, and with the advance of grammatical 
science, the distinctions transmitted, which were originally 
vague, became more précise and rigorous. We need 
hardly say that in their establishment the peculiar genius 



^ [InFreachthetearecftUed^MfMf i^d^ÛMDMfvorifr/'orMMOfi.] OmiiOH 
ÏB the Latin word omUomm^ and diêeoium is its French rendering ; th^ 
two exprctsiont are naed hcre in a aoniewbat remete sensé. 
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of each language was necessarily Uken into tccount: tbus 
tbe Latin grammarians had no use for the article. 

It is only in a gênerai way tiiat tiie modem dasaification 
corresponds to tiie facts dealt widi. In malters of détail 
'corrections are necessary. 

We use language in order to exchange our thoughts 
4nth other men; it must therefore dénote things (i) in them- 
sdves^ that is to say objectwely, and (a) in their relationship 
to us who speak, that is to say subjeciively. 

L The nouphstitsianim BXid noun-adjective. — ^The objective 
aspect of things yields us our first clas% that of words 
by which we dénote things in themselves ; thèse are the 
nouns. By nouns we indicate the things we see^ and 
the appearances which strike us. In some cases .we 
designite thèse direcdy in their nature and substance ; we 
then employ the noun-substantiTO, e.g. une fleur. In 
other cases we further dénote them indirectiy by their 
qualities or attributes, and we use the nonn-adJeotlTa : une 
JleurroQg». 

The distinction between the noun-substantive and the 
noun^djective is not absolute. Those substantives of 
which we know the eQrmological meaning may be traced 
back to adjectives^ since we can only designate an ob- 
jed by means of its qualities^ e. g. ufie noire {croichei^ 
means une note n<rfre {blaci noie) ; une capitale is une 
Tille capitale. Inversely, the substantive again becomes 
an adjective when we leave out of considération every* 
thing els^ and use it to designate a single one of its 
qualities; from the substantive rose we get the adjective 
rose in un ruban rose {apink ribbon). 

We must, then, distinguish as the first part of speech the 
Bonn. Nouns are subdivided into ncuns-sabstaattfe» 
or mbstaatlTes^ and nouna-adtiective^ or a4ioctivee. 

Tbe Word ' noun ' is often used absolutely to designate 
tlie iiouA<<ubstantive. 
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II. The pronoHH. — Besides designating things and thcîr 
qualities objedwefyf we designate them also subjèctivefy, 
i. e. in their relation to ourselves^ who are speaking. The 
words used for this purpose are pronoona. The function of 
every kind of pronoun is to locate things either in time or 
space, or else to détermine their relation to the speaker, by 
means of some spécial character. They ail .seem to pré- 
suppose a gesture ; and, if the expression were not para- 
doxical, we might call them spoken gestures. 

The older grammariansi impressed by an accessory 
function sometimes assumed by words of this kind, namely 
the replacement of nouns» gave them the name of pro> 
nomen, i. e. pro nomine, * in the place of the noun/ This 
terro, handed down by the schools of the Middle Âges, 
has been preserved to this day. But, although it has the 
authority of âge in its favour, it is none the less inaccurate. 
We may, it is true, say that in the sentence : Jean oonrt, 
il Joue, the word il replaces Jean ; but in the sentence : 
Je trayaillo, ot toi, Pierre, ta Joues, neither Je nor tu is 
used merely to replace the name of the person who speaks 
or the name of Pierre. Thèse pronouns express something 
more : they show that somcone (say Jean) is speaking; 
and that he is addressing Pierre. In the same vray, i( 
in speaking of Jean and Pierre, I say: Celui-oi travaille, 
celui-là Joue, the words oelui-ci and celui-là not only 
designate Jean and Pierre ; they indicate also their rela- 
tion to myself who am speaking. Finally, in sentences 
like this: 'Toioi mon livre, voilà le tien,^ mon and tien 
are not only used to replace or designate livre, but to 
convey an essential and characteristic idea of possession. 

The function of the pronoun is to express determinate 
relations existing between the person who b speaking 
and that which forma the subject of his speech. The true 
name of the pronoun should be the démonstrative ; but 
custom has so consecrated the limited use of this latter 
word in one spécial sensé that we cannot change it ; and, 
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fiiul^ though it 18» we keep the ordinary name of pronoun, 
remembering, however, that it is really incorrect 

Pronouns as well as nouos are subdivided into sub- 
stantiTO and a4iectiTe. 

SubstantiTe-pronoims designate either persons or things 
in themselves ; a4j«otiT0-pro]ioiuis designate them in the 
characteristic relations which we bave just mentioned* 
* The former hâve received from French grammarians 
the spécial name of pronouns, and the lalter the name 
of determinatiTO (or pronominal) adjootiTes. 

IIL The verb. — The world which surrounds us and 
which is the subject of our speech is not a mère collection 
of facts and ideas ; it is full of life and activity ; the 
phenomena which impress our sensés appear and. dis- 
appear, showing aspects of infinité varie^. Our languages 
hâve words to state the spécial modes of action presented 
to our mind by the persons or things of which we are 
speaking ; thèse words are called Torbs. 

Modes of action are conceived by us in their relation to 
ourselves as well as to others^and we further note that actions 
hâve relations in time. To mark thèse distinctions, our 
verbs possess peculiar inflexions, of mooâ, person, and tenso. 

The verb unités the two différent points of view ex* 
pressed respectively by the noun and pronoun; since it 
expresses either action or life, both objectively and also 
relatively to the speaker. 

The three classes of words which we hâve established 
above — viz., the nonn, the pronoun, and the verb— indude 
a larger number of classes employed by French gramma« 
rians, viz. : substantives, adjectives of quality (or attributive 
adjectives) and adjective-pronouns^ pronouns, and verbs. 

We omit from our classification the artiole, which is 
included in the adjective-pronoun, and the participla, 
which is only a tense of the verb. We hâve now there- 
fore dealt with ail the variable or inlLsoted words. 
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IV. Invariable or indicUnabU wards. — Grammar also 
recognizes inTiriablo, indaolinable, or uninfleoted wotdm, 
which are divided into two groupa: on the one hand, 
adT«rba, pMpoaltioiiay and ooQjimotioiii% and, on the other^ 
int«ijeotio8Li. 

X. There ia no abaolute diatinction between the adverb, 
the préposition, and the conjonction; ail three serve to 
express the abstract relations uniting the other tenns of 
the sentence, consisting of the nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. Thèse relations are gênerai and constant in 
character; the words serving to express them require, 
therefore, no inflexion. 

a. We must make a fifth class, a kind of appendix, for 
the intexJeotloiL The inteijectioa is not a word, and does 
not really belong to the parts of speech ; it is a cry which 
vaguely expresses a feeling of more or less intensity. 

Such, then, is the gênerai theory of the parts of speech 
in modem languages. Questions of détail which arise 
will be conaidered in their proper place. 
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V. Koom or DEnsiimATtQvAirnTT.*>185. Nouas ofnuBber(Btiaierab). 

— 13i. Nouas of Bumber, or csrdmal nouas.— >1S7. Nouas of order, 

or ordiaal aouas. — IM. OM fonas of auaionds ia ««m% -««ii:— 

1S9. Geaeral reaMrks oa auaienls. 
VL hnmnmn Nocmsy— 140. ladefiaite aouas.*— >141. ladeftaito sub* 

stMiChres.— 141 ladofialte a4{ectâves.~ia« QuaUfyiaf a^lcctivut 

wbkh aagr becoBM iadefiaHe aïOocthrea 

We shall fini consider the various kinds of words 
* which constitute the nouni-substantive» We shall after» 
wards treat of their inflexiona. 

IM. The various kin m op noun s. — Nouns are divided^ 
according to the ideaa they exprès^ into six groupa: 

1. PropirnouMs; 

2. CommoH nouHS ; ' 

3. MaUnat MouMS ; 

4» CoOeciive nonns ot noHHS of indêtenm9mU quaniUy ; 

5* Nouns qfnumber (numeraU) or nouns qf deUrminaU 
quaniùy; 

6. I$uUfinÙ€ nouns. 

The substantives of the firat four groupa correspond 
to the adjectives termed quaUfymg adjectivea. The fifth 
group contains numéral substantives and adjectives; and 
the aixth, indefinUs aubstantives and adjectivea. 

!• Prapcr Nouas. 

126. Proper nouns. — ^The proper noun serves to 
designate the individual in himself; it is proper or 
perK>na( to him* 

It ia applied (z) to persons: Piorre, Jeanne; (a) to 
personified things : la Foortone, l'Amour ; (3) to nationa : 
\k nraaoa, TAngletem; to provincea: la Champagne, 
IsBoorgogne; tophcea: Parla, Sèvraa'; (4) to geographical 
featurea : Pyrénées, 8«ina, &c. 

Proper nouna begin with a capital letten 

IM. N AMxa OP PERaoNa.— Vamea of paraona in France 
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during the Middle Ages consisted at first solely of flrtt 
names* (without surnames)^ as with the Hebrews» the 
GreekSi the Slavs, &c. Originally restricted to the indivi- 
dual, the name was extended to ail members of the same 
family. Tierre Simon in Old French signiiied Pierre {son 
of) SimoHf Simon being in the genitive* 

Towards the middle of tfie lath century flunily names 
first made their appearance. Thèse names may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

L Christian names sanotionsd by usage for seyeral 
générations. Thèse may be divided into — 

(i) Latin names, or names of Greek or Hebrew origin 
Latinised and handed down by the Ckurch : 

Latin names : Antoine (Antonin, Toinon, &c% Benoît 
(Benoîton, &c.), Clément (Clemenceau, &c.)i Noël, Lenodi 
Pascal (Pascalin), Paul (Paulm, Paulet, &c.), Pierre 
(Pierrot, Perrot, Perrotîn, Perrottet, Perrin, Pierrct, 
Perret, &c.). 

Greek names : Ambroise, André (Andrieux, Androuet), 
Baptiste (Baptistin), Denis (Deniset, Denisot, Denisard, 
Nisard, &c.), Jérôme, Nicholas (Colas, Colin, Colinet, 
Collard, Collardeau, &c.). 

Hebrew names: Adam (Adenet), Barthélémy (Bar> 
tholomé^ Bartholomieux, &c«), Daniel, Jacques or Jacob 
(Jacquet, Jacot, Jacquemin, Jacquart, &c.), Jean (Jeannet, 
Jeannot, Jeannin, Sic), Joseph (Josepet, Sepet, Jospin, 
&C.), Lazare (Eléazar, Elzéar), Matthieu or Macé^ Simon 
or Siméon (Simonet, Simoneau, Simonin). 

. (ii) Names ofTeutonic origin, imported during the bar^ 
barian invasions : 

* Fint or ChmiùtH MM»tu$ {peHiê ftoms), as opposed to fmmUy umtHM\ 
the Utter expressioii, though dear in itsolf, is really inexact Tbo 
Christian name is the real name, and was so espedally in the Middle 
Afes, when family names did not exist The iamily name is a kind of 
common noun. 

* We hâve put derivatives from simple names into parenthèses. 
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Archambaut; Arnoult, Aubiy (Aubriot^ Audiy, Audefroi, 
Audiffiret; Audigier, Augier, Aycard, Aymart, Aubert 
(Auberdn, Aubertot, Albert), Baudouin, Baudry (Baudril- 
lard), Bernard (Bernardin, Bemardot)^ Bertaud, Bertrand, 
Ferry or Frédéric, Gaudefroy, Gaudry, Geoffix>y (JouflFroy), 
Guichart, Guillaume (Guillemin, Guilleminot), Guiraut, 
Henri, Hubert, Lambert (Lambin^ Mger, Louis, Manfred, 
Raynaud (Raynouard), Renauld (Renaudin, Renaudot; 
Naudet, Naudin), Renard, Régnier, Renier, Robert 
(Robertot)^ Sicard, Therrie^ Therrio^ Thierxy, && 

H. VamM d«riT#d flrom oommon noona» induding-^ 

« 

^ Nmms Éakêm/rom tUUs: Bailli, Baron, Chevalier, 
Comte^ Lamiral, Leduc^ Lemaltre^ Lemoin^ Leprétrer 
Lévêqu^ Maréchal, Marquis, && • 

(ii) NmHis derivid fram occupations: Barbier, Beiiger, 
Boucher, Boulanger, Bouvier, Charpentier, Couvreur, 
Leiaucheuz, Fèvre (^smith} also Lefèvre, Leftbure), 
Fléchier, Sueur {^shoe-makir; also Lesueur), Tisserand, 
Tuilier, Vacher (Vacherot), Leverrier, && 

HL Xpithati or nick-namea, 

Beaufils, Leb^e^ Blanc (Blanchet, Blanchard), Boileau, 
Bonfils, Bonhomme, Bonjean, Bossu, Brun, Lebrun 
(Brunet, Bruneau), Chassebœuf, Cornu, Grand, Lq;rand 
(Grandet, Grandin), Legris, Grison, Grossetét^ Noir, 
Lenoir (Noirot), Panchaud, Panloup, Dupanloup, Peti^ 
Lepeti^ Rouge, Lerouge (Rouget, Rougedt), Roux, Leroux 
(Rousseau, Roussin), Taillebois, && 



IV, Vamea of animais, 

L'Aig^^ LebceuC Lebouc^ Brochet, Lechat, ChevrillanI, 
Chevriot; Létoumeau, Lelièvre^ Merle, Loiseau, Poisson, 
Rossignol, ftc — 
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I 

I V. A great numbar of luunet signiïying otdeott of 

daily and nutio life. Tarions parts of a honse, te. 

Dubois» Bois, Boissier, Delaborde, Desbordes, Laborde, 
- DubreuO, Delabrousse, Brousse, Delabruyère, Bruyère, 
Ducloa^ Delacourt, Lacourt, Delessart, Desessart, Essart, 
Delafont, Lafont, Lafontaine, Fougère, Dufour, Dehgrange, 
Desgranges, Lagrange, Delahaye, Deshaies, Lahaie, Des- 
marais» Marais, Maresc, Delamare, Desmares, Lamare, 
Delamarche, Lamarche, Dumaye, Dumesnil, Delamotte, 
Lamotte, Dumoulin, Moulin, Moulinier, Molinier, Duparc; 
Delaplace^ Laplace, Duplessis, Poirier, De la Pommeraye^ 
Pommier, Dupon^ Duponcel, Delaporte, Desporte% 
Laporte^ Prunier, Dupuis, Dupuy, Delarive, Larive^ 
Larivière, Rivière^ Delaroche, Desroches, Laroche^ Duru, 
Duruy, Duval, Delavalléei Delavill^ La^ôlle. 

VL A great nnmber of names of places with or 

without the partiale db. 

Originally this particle was not a sign of nobility 1 thus 

. we hâve Jean d'Arras, Olivier de Magny. Later on, the 

proposition de having been adopted as a sign of nobility, 

the name of the place became the family name of the 

person : Bouillon, Xailly, Vitry, WaUly, && 

VIL Names of nationality. 

Allemand, Lallemant, Langlois, Berrichon (a of Berry), 
Bourguignon, Breton, Bretonneau, Hennuyer (s of Hai* 
naut). Limousin, Lorrain, Normand, Picard, Poitevin, 
Poulain (» Polonais). 

Family names passed finom the head of the family to the 
children without change of gender : Jean Legrand, Jeanne 
Legraad, because the name was no longer confined to 
one individual as it had been originally,' but had become 
common to ail the members of the same family. Thua 
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family names resemble common nouns in having only one 
gender. First names, being on the contrary proper nouns 
par exattencêf and only used to dénote individuals^ stiU 
possess the inflexion of gender: Joan, Jeanne. 

1S7. Names or things personipied.— Things per- 
^sonified are represented as maie or female beings, not 
according to our ideas of them, but solely in accordante 
with the gender of the conmion noun used to designate 
thenu La Renommée» La Fortune, are represented as 
women, because renommée and forhmê are féminine sub* 
stantives; le sort, le génie, le mal, are represented as 
men, because worî^ génit^ mal^ are masculine substantives; 
l'Amour is a goddess in Old French, a god in Modem 
French, because the word amour was formerly féminine 
but is now masculine. 

Noie. — ^To the dass of proper names of persans, or 
iluHgs personifiedf we may add common nouns denoting 
objects which are unique of ikeir kùul: le soleil, la lune, 
la nature. In Old French they were treated as proper 
nouns (see Book IV, $ 383, i). . 

188. Names op nations, &c. — National. nimes dénote 
countries: Angleterre, Rranoe; towns: Londres, Paris; and 
their inhabitants : les Anglais, les Français, les Parisiens. 

The names of inhabitants, or eihnological names, are 
casily converted into adjectives: le peuple firangais, la 
langue anglaise, la Tie parisienne, This kind of adjec- 
tive, used in a particular sense^ to dénote the language of 
the corresponding country, is changed into a masculine 
noun, as in Tanglaii^ le firançaii^ Tarabe, le ohinois'. 

189. Geographical names* — Geographical names 
dénote the features of the earth : mountain% peninsulas, 
promontories^ valleys» watercourses, islands, &c. 



* [Tht namct of kogiiaget do nol take Uie capital initial, which ia 
atrîctiljr KaUted ia Freoch lo proper aonaa.] -^ 
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Sometimes, and indeed most firequently, the proper noun 
is preceded by a common noun denodng its spedes, which 
either stands in apposition to it : le mont Oanoaaa, le oap 
Hatapaa ; or is united to it by means of the préposition éè, 
with or without an article: la rlTièro du Loing; le Tal 
d'Andorre. 

Sometimes the proper noun is used alone, eitliet with or 
without the article : la Seine, la Loire, la Loiire, la Corse, 
lea Vosges ; Belle-Xsle, Noirmoatiers. 

French place*names hâve been formed either (z) during 
the French period, from French éléments: Belleville, 
Châteauneuf; Hontrooge,* Noirmontiers ; or (a), during 
the period of the Franks^ from Romanic or Teutonic 
éléments» or from both Romanic and Teutonic déments: 
Bomainville, Vàuqnembergue, Hariconrt ; or (3) during 
the GaIlo*Roman period : such are the names so frequently 
found in -ao, -ai, Hty, -ey, -é, and -y, derived from names 
ending in •iaoum : Aurillae, Cambrai, Spemay, Cussey, 
Sévigné, Choisy ' ; or finally, (4) they may date from the 
Gaulish period, as is no doubt most frequently the case^ or 
even from an epoch previous to the invasion of Gaul 
by the Gauls, and thus owe their origin to the aboriginal 
population found by the Gauls in the conquered land. 
It is, perhaps, to thèse remote sources that we roust 
ascribe a number of geographical names which hâve 
not yet been ezplained by means of any French, Latin, 
Teutonic, or Celtic root 

IL Connioii Kouns. 

180. Common nouns, abstract and concrète ; their 
EXTENSION AND iNTENsiON« — ^Tho oommon nonn, or, to be 
more exact, the oommon substantive, is a substantive 
which applies to ail things of the same kind — arbre, 
fleur, livre— -which do not dénote any spécial tree, flower, 

» Sût Book III, f s(6, u. 
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or book, but any one of ail the existing trees, flowers, or 
books. Every individual of the tree kind, of the flower 
kind, of the book kind, may be denoted by thèse words. 

The common noun, then, implies the classification into 
gonera and spaoiea of ail the things recognized in language, 
and expressed by substantives. In most cases the substan- 
^tive was first applied to a definite object in virtue of some 
particular quality, which struck the mind ; then, by succes- 
sive generadizations» it was extended to ail similar or ana- 
logous objects, so as to include them ail in a collection which 
became a speoies. It was by an analogous process, as we 
hâve seen above, that family names were formed ; for thèse 
were originally true proper nouns, or names of individuals, 
and were later extended to the collection of individuals 
constituting the spedes called the ûtmily. ~ '^ 

Common nouns are either conoreta or abstract^ ac- 
cording as they dénote the material objecta which strike 
our sensés» e.g. mur, tablOi pied, main, or the ideas which 
cxist in our mind, e. g. bonté» sagesse, vertu. 

A common noun, concrète or abstract» has greater or 
less eztensioii» according as it applies to a larger or a 
smaller number of things» that is according as the species 
which it dénotes is more (mt less numerous. It has greater 
or less intansioii according as the objects denoted by it 
hâve a lai^ger or smaller number of characteristic attri* 
butes. Thus: 

végétal (vegetable) has greater extension than plante (plani) 

plante (plant) ,» »» »» arbre {tree) 

arbre (tree) „ „ ,» chêne (oak) 

chêne (oak) »» »» ,, yeuse (holm- 

oakf itex) 
On the other hand : 

yeuse has greater intension than eliêne 

chêne », »» »» arbre 

arbre », /,» »» plante 

plante „ »» ,» ve^'teU 
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The extension and intension of the common noun are 
Ihen in inverse relation to one othen 

181. The sources op common nouns.*A limited num* 
ber of common nouns corne from the corresponding 
substantives in Popular Latin, of which they are the 
phonetic transfonniûùm^ e.g« homme» femme, fils, fille, 
feuille, mer, table (from hominem, lèmina, filins, filia, 
folia, mare, tabiOam), &c. 

A great number hâve been formed by dérivation from 
primitive words of this kind, either during the Gallo- 
Roman period or during the development of the French 
language, e.g« pass-age, épouvant-ail, sol-eil, cord-eaUf 
herb-ette. 

Other substantives hâve been formed from the same 
class of words by composition, e. g. ohoa-fleur, pla(t)-fond, 
porte-plume. 

A great number of others are due directly to the leamed 
formation from Latin or Greek words^ which were some- 
times left in their original form, but more often gallicised, 
e. g. apathie^ aristocratie^ squelette (from cm^ia ; àp^wrm' 
Kparla ; atcâKtrét), dévoti^ suJet (from devotio^ sul:iieotusX 
ultimatum» 

A few hâve been taken from foreign languages : most of 
thèse hâve been gallicised ; a few, however, retain more or 
less fkithfully their original form : e. g. alambio (Arabie), 
douane (Italian,) havre-sao (German)^ mandarin (Portu- 
guese), pédant (Greek), sérail (Persian)^ truohement 
(Arabie as dragoman), &e.^ 

III. Material Nouns. 

182* Material nouns. — Material nouns dénote things 
formed from the same substance, or of similar parts^ 
of which each bears the same name as the whole : bois, 
eau, pierre, vin. Thèse words dénote alike the whole 

* See Book III on Tkê FormmiioH t/ Wardt, 
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quantity of wine^ water, slone, or wood that existe in the 
world, and any portion, however smalli of thèse materiala 
or substances. 

The objecte thus named do not form a collection 
of unite having each ite own individuality ; thus material 
nouns are names of things that are not estimated by 
^ numben This is why they are only used in the singular. 
But by a process of abstraction they may sometimes be 
supposed to indude quantities that may be çounted up. 
In this case they become common nouns and are used in 
the plural : les blés ont réussi oette année ; les eanx^ — 
referring to the sum of the varions masses of water or 
of corn in a given district 

IV. Nouns of ladetcmSiuite Quantity. 

18a. Collective nouns. — Nouns of indeterminate 
quanti^Fi or cdlleotiTe noans, dénote assemblages or 
collections of persons, or of things: fonlSi multitude, 
troupe. 

They are divided into gênerai ooUeotive and partitlTe 

* ooUeotiTe nouns according as they dénote the totality, or 

part of the collection, as in (i) le troupeau des humains 

{fh€ humanflock)^ and (a) un troupeau d'ignorante (ajlock 

of ignorani p€i)pl€\ i. e. not induding ail ignorant people. 

The study of thèse words belongs to syntax. 

134. AdVERBS WHICH are TRUE COLLECTfVES. — ^To thc 

dass of partitive collectives belong a certain number of 
words wÛch grammarians place among adverbs, and which 
are^ in reality, substantives or adjectives employed abso* 
lutdy (see f 960, iii). Thèse are : 
Beauooupy properly beau coup (coup in Old French was 

* [la Ebi^îiIi tlM corresponding ezpreasioo would be ' Tbo corn bat 
doM wdl this yeir; but wo toaioCiaMt «M 'tbo walen' in tbo «uno 
wqr M tbo Froacb 1» mimt.] 
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used to signify quamiùy; grmnd coup, like Uau coup^ 
a large quantity). 

Trop, the masculine form of troupi, used absolutely in 
Old French to dénote a large, or excessive, quantity. 

Pas, points mia; thèse are négative partides^ which 
originally denoted indefinitely small quantities. The ex- 
pressions il n'a pa% points nda d'amis mean ' Ue has net 
so much as a pas (step)^ poi$ti (dot), miette (crumb), of 
friends.' The partitive value of thèse words is made 
obvious in Modem French by the préposition de, used after 
thèse words and before the objective case, as in 1/ a plii% 
moins^ peu, tant^ autant émargent; que diargentUal^ 

By analogy other words which are true adverbs hâve 
been similarly formed : asses, bien, guère (the synonym of 
beaucoup in négative sentences) ; they are used with the 
same grammatical construction as the neuter nouns just 
quoted. 

V. Nouns of Determinmte Quantity. 

186. NouNS or NUMDER (n UMERALs)« — Nouns of numbcr, 
or numerals, are divided into cardinal nouns, which dénote 
number, and ordinal nouns, which dénote order. The 
Word ordinal explains itself ; it is borrowed from the 
Latin adjective ordinalis, derived from ordinem {order). 
The Word cardinal means Jundam^tal and cornes from 
the Latin cardinalis, derived from cardinom signifying 
door-hinge, and, figuratively, foundation \ 

The nouns denoting number were called cardinals 
because they are the basis from which nouns of order 
are formed ; for ail the ordinal numerals, excèpt the first, 
are derived from the corresponding cardinals by the 
addition of the sufiSx -ième (e.g. deuj^ deuxième). 

> See Sjmtaz, f 484. 

■ It k in this •ense otfimdmmmtmt that mrimuU it ttill used in the 
pbraMS wfiHê mrtUmmltê (fmnUhmt pùHm^ pomt$ eanKmmwe (the omAÎM/ 
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laa. NOUNS or NUMBER PROPER, OR CARDINAL NOUNS. — 

Thèse nouns are derived from the corresponding Latin 
nouns^ which hâve been more or leas modifted by phofietic 
or analogical actioiu . 

(i) The cardinals from i to z6: 

From I to i6 indusively the French nouna 6( number 
%ave been derived from the Latin numerala hy regular 
phonetic change. 






ClaM.I«t. 


Pop.Ui. 


O.F, 


Moâ.F. 


I 


^juaa 


IfXkU 


un^ng 


un 




«W.l»l 


JfJMk 


_une 


uns 


a 


d^M 


d^ 


dius^ dés 


Ww^vi^^ 




dt)tu 


d^ 


dd€S 




3 


trçs 


te^ 


iniSf iraù 


irois _, 


4 


QitfttfiAr 


qn^ttor 


quairt 


çuatrs 


5 


qtipiqiit 


o|nquo 


dnc 


cinq 


6 


a«z 


•^ 


sis 


six 


7 


afptom 


a^pto 


set 


sipt 


8 


ifcio 


^oto 


uù 


huit 


9 


n^^vom 


n^vo 


nuqffHuef 


neuf 


o 


dfoem 


d^ 


dis 


dtx 


I 


^dSoim 


Vndeoa 


OfUfS 


' onse 


a 


dn^ëoim 


d^deoa 


dosi 


doUMS 


3 


trfdioim 


tr^daoa 


irssi 


ireise 


4 


gnatta^éoim. qiciatt^irdMa 


quahrse 


quatonu 


5 


qnTndéoim 


quindeca 


guinu 


quinse 


6 


afzdioim 


a^zdaca 


SSÎBS 


seize 



Noies. — Un. — In Latin imiia waa declined both in the 
aingular and plural : thus we find in the plural lud Snavi, 
«naa littaraa. 

In Old French un waa used in the plural in the aame 
nianner: u na aapfl gonai «naaaatcilaa» «naa lattrea*. 

* Note tliatiaLatiB the plural of «MM kdther(i)iisedia the sen^ 
Cm Fkeoch, emOf «ai Sneri, 'the Svevi alone'; or (e) pre- 
a anhtlMitife which elther, llke unim (« aM«/)iJft od|y «ted ia 



/ 
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In Modem French it U no longer used in the plural 
except as an indefinite adjective : las tins '• 

In Middie French the masculine of un was Mrritten ung. 
The final g is merely a sign introduced in orthography to 
avoid the confusion between un, written in manuscripts to, 
and the figure TiL 

The question of the occasional absence of elisfon before 
on is discussed under huit^ below. '• 

Deux. — The féminine ddss belongs to the oldest French 
and disappeared during the zath century, The masculine, 
which during the zath century was also used for the 
féminine, has rq;ularly served for both genders from the 
Z3th century onwards. 

2>6uS| do6^ was converted towards the Z4th century into 
deus ($ 94), and then, by assimilation with the plurâls in 
•eux, into deux. 

In Old French, along with the accusative forma dôns^ 
dos, a nominative plural doi was formed, which disappeared 
with the declension at the end of the Middie Ages. 

Trois. — In the same way a nominative trei, troi, was 
formed in Old French, which, like doi, has disappeared. 

Oinq. — In Populâr Latin quinqrio was changed at an 
early period into oinqus ({ 79) ; hence the French oinc, 
or, with the spelling derived later firom its etymology, oinq. 

Six and dix.— At the end of the Middie Ages the 
regular spelling sis was replaced by the spelling six, 



tbe plural, or, like IntftnK, bat a différent sensé in the plural {tpiM^ 
from that which tt has in the singular {UU$r €f ikê mlpkmUi). SimiUr^, 
in OM French, tifts dénotes (i) a fmir in um» êspnwts, ums êoUin, utuê 
dtmtttê (« pmr <^ is^iv, ff MeM, pf hrmM) ; or (a) the whole claas of 
ofajects of the same kind in tuuê ê*Mts, têms Pin, UMéê pmroUs ; or (3), 
as in Latin, is used before a Word having différent meanings in the 
singular and plural, as wuê Utnê (sing; UUêrû/Htê ml/JMii, plur. êpiMtii\ 
' 9$Hi9 /ot*nk49 (sing; piUlh/ué, plur. gmllom), tms cùtmtts (sing. «Un/» 
plur.>a«r^M«Mr9)L fSee a passage in ^ffOMJM «< AKpoM^ éd. Suchier, 
3rd edit p. aS.] 
■ Sce below, p. 19A. 

. O a 
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written so as to recall the Latin aez; and this form, 
by a ialse analogy^ led to the change of dis into 
dix. 

Sept. — ^The p in aapt is aimilarly due to considerations 
of etymology ; the old pronundation aèt' has been hitherto 
maintained in apite of the new spelling. 
• Huit (ând on) and orna. — ^The old French apelling was 
uit or sometimes huit with a silent h \ The h has remained 
down to the présent day silent in dix-huit^ Tingt-hnit^ Sic, 
which are pronounced di-a-uit, Yin-t-nit. But as ail the 
nouns of number commence with a consonant, except nn, . 
huit, and onse, after a time, owing to analogy, the final 
e of a preceding word was pronounced, and not elided, ' 
before thèse three numerals also. Just as people said 
le deux, le troia, &c., they said, similarly, le xm, le htiit^ 
le onae. This is why before un in certain cases, and 
before huit and onae as a gênerai rule, we now hâve a 
hiatus. The change naturally applied also to the dériva- 
tives unième^ huitième, oniième^ hnitain, onsain. The 
new pronundation originated in the X4th centuxy^ but 
only triumphed finally at the end of the i8th centuiy. 

Corneille [1606-1684] still uses the form Tonsième. The 
édition of the DicHonaty of Ou French Academy of 1718 
States that le onae du.m<^ and l'onae du moia are used 
equally; that of 1762 givea aa ezamples: ronaième page 
and la oniième page. 

(ii) From 17 to 19: 

In Classical Latin 17, z8, and 19 are represented by aep- 
t^mdëoimi octçdèoini, novfmdècim. If thèse compounds 

' Like tlie^ Ui nng (tee pw 193)1 the k in hdt is due to «a artifice of 
caUfraphy. It senred to indioite that the foUowing letter was a n and 
■oC a 9, and lo preveat the word finom being read fwT; cf. uiU (finom di^Ni), 
miê (frooi Mmmm), writttn kmU, huiê^ so as to distinguish them firoin 

* Ridiars U Restorés la amdmi mena (Mod. F. Rickmrd h RuIoH 
hmtOtm) {Li Béuiân tk BmOomf tdit Scheler, l.yoa). 
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had been preserved in Popular Latin they would hâve given 
in French aetenie^ uitoM^ norenM* In Popular Latin 
they were replaced by analytical forma which were adopted 
by pid, and are now used in Modem French : 



Pop.LAt 

''^ deoem et lepteai 
' daoemetooto 
^ dooem et norem 

(iii) From 90 to xoo : 



a P. 
dix €t sept 
dix ii huit 
dix^nn^ 



Mod.F. 

diX'Sept 
diX'kuU 
dix^neuf 



Clân.LAt. 



Pop.lAl. 



CF. 



Vod.F. 
vingt 
UrenU 
quarante 
cinquante 
soixante 
septante 
soixantC'dix 

octante 
quattâ'Vingts 
nonante 
quatre-vingts 

dix 
cent 



Notes.— Tht spelling in Modem French of Tingt with 
a g; soixante with an x, aeptanto with a p, and the use of 
octante (from ooto) for hnitanto, are due to the désire of 
the men of letters of the Renaissance to bring e^o- 
logical dérivations into évidence. 

Septante is still used in the expression la Version des 
Septante, the Septuagint, or Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible made by seventy*two Jewish doctors under 
the Lagidae. . 
^ The forms for 70, 80^ 90 commonly used in French are 



20 Vigfnti 


yeinti 


vint 


30 Tng(nta 


treénta 


trente 


40 Qnadragfnta 


qaadra<nta 


quarante 


50 Qninqoaglhta oinquainta 


cinquante 


60 Sezag|nta 


•ezaénta 


seissante 
isetante 


70 Septoagfnta 


•eptaénta 


< seissante et 
{ dis 


80 Ootoagfnta 


ootaénta 


( imitante 
\ quatre vins 
t nonante 


90 Nonag|nta 


nonaénta 


< quatre vins 
\ etdis 


100 C^tom 


c^tu 


cent 
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•olacâaU-diaCy quatM-Tingto, «ufttrt-Tliigt-dix ; in certain 
provinces of Northern and Eaatem France the forma 
aaptanti^ ootaata (rare), noiuaiti^ are uaed. We musc 
now oonsider this double séries of names. 

S^tante^ ootante, and nouante are formed on the 
model of the preceding tens and are founded on the Latin 
• décimal System. In soixante-dix, quatre-Tingts, quatre* 
▼ingtHliz, the traces of the vigismal System which was 
in use among the Gauls are évident '• The Gauls forgot 
their own language and leamt that of their conquerors, 
but they were unable to entirely discard their own System 
of numération, and introduced this into the new language. 
The two Systems remained side by side during the Middie 
Age% when we find, coexisting, the forms trente et deux 
and vingt et donas^ quarante et trois and deux-vingts 
et trci% oent eiaquante et huit and sept-vingts et dix* 
huit*. 



^ [Correspoadiag to the English coontiiig by ê€on$,'] 

* I}i$tê «àw chersUert ot o tei (Mod F. Jli$4imvt€êoHhtt) pmimtêtt€kê' 

vtUmê) {fiii m€imHM^ éd. Hîppeau, 1. 5374). 
En odtt Deut des maittres de la teire tmê wmm éitK»(Uod. F. Dmi 

ttm dt8 mtMrtê de h km êoixmnti'dix) {JJhmê di$ Roi$^ éd. Leroux de 

Lmçy, p. S3). 

Qmin mnê laine de chevaliera de pria (Mod. F. H hi$$t qiminÊ-fm%gU 
tktvtditrê de vêttw^ {fimnn h Lahemin, éd. P. Paria, i. p. 170). 

De tôt lea jw vms chevaliers (Mod F. Dt hêiê k$ €ttU'ViMgt4 
€k€oaiÊèn) (ViUehardouiii, f 013). 

Sft 9mt miS annés ont promis (Mod. F. 11$ PHi pivtmà cmi fitënmtt 
iMftOSr kom m iB m r m di) (Wace^ Bmi^ éd. Leroux de Lînqr» il p. 136^ 
L 11410). 

Hmi vùêi en ot a sa banière (Mod. t. H m tttiêomê m hâtmim €mi^' 
jcmtU) {M ùtamttMt L 5464}. 

Nm^muM W Mf en i ot ars (Mod. F. Ity m mi €mt pm in v in g i st^ 
dêMUiÊ){PàaffpiMpiêêàti,té.dttiMw\mrg,l9^S^). 

Nn^ifiH» en sont à soi issu (Mod F. Cm/ ftmitt-winii mm/ aorASi Mwr 
liiO {M meoHmttf l 5381s). 

Omm «éia i poissies choisir (Mod F. Vêmê p om f wk a y 99ir dtwt mU 
«M||0 (Gff^pi k Lo kn m ùi^ U. p. 143). 

n ne BM Al dtaMord de reoMnant qne dmm «tos livftt de tournois 
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Old manutcripis are paged in gênerai according to 
the vigetimal System : to mark p. 138^ the scribes wrote 
CXX«XVIIL Modem usage bas caused the Roman 
System to prevail. But the triumph of this System is not 
absolute, since septante, hnitanta^ and nouante havc 
been replaced by soizante-dix^ qnatre-Tingt^ quatre- 
Tingt-diz. During the I7th century six-Tingts' for oent- 
Tingt was used currently, and quinae-Tingts for trois 
oents is so used still, and preserved in the expression 
les Quinse-Vingts \ 

(iv) From 100 to zooo : 

In thèse numbers» French abandoned the Latin use of 
the compounds duoenti, treoentiy ftc, and had recourse 
to combinations that were new, though analogous in forma- 
tion : deux oent% trois oent% àc 

The Latin singular mille has become the French mil ; 
the Latin plural millia, the French mille. In Old French, 
people said: un mil, mil hommes but deux mille. 
However, confusion soon arose in this matter. From 
the zith century we see mil used in the plural as 
well as mille, and from the zath century mille was used 
in the singular, the two forms being employed indifferently. 
However, the form mille became dominant and finally 
prevailed. 

Since the lyth century mil has been dropped, except 
for a spécial purpose sanctioned by the use of many 
hundred years, viz. the numération of years later than 
the first thousand of the Christian era: Tan mil huit oent 

(Mod. F. Jim nu dtmimrn m futê ftu im* tmi pmmtU$ ftWwi iùmmm ) 
(JoinvUle, f 136). 

Qmiorm vmê en ont copei les diiés (Mod. F. il$ mti toupi tm tHê à 
4iHX €*Mt putirw'fm^) (Jotmimm di Blmwm^ «d. Hofiouni^ L ics). 

Qumêê vim nés et qoéihjt Airuit (Mod. F. liy mi trùiê emi qimtfw n^ 
(• vaiateâuz)) (Bruif i. p. 90, L 615). 

SooM ûmwaéiêêêi nm livres tt sebssiitt ImiH (Mod. P. Lt ê99tt ml 
f fMilrv €mi huit Hptm) (Rommmitif i. p. ^6, L «7). 

■ A bUndHMorliim la Paris. 
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quatre-vingt treiie\ The substantive millier* has been 
derived from mille, 
(v) From looz to x,ooo,ooo : 

For the numbers higher than looo and lower than 
i»ooo,ooo^ French makes use of multipliera preceding 
mille^ and of additional numbers following it : trois mille 
• quarante six, that is tkree Urnes a thousand, plus/arfy, plus 
six; denx eent vingt-einq mille hnit oent cinquante 
quatre, that is iwo hundnd and kœniy-five (mes one 
ihousandf plus eight kundred, plus/i/iy, phis/ùur\ 

To express a mÛtùm, in Old French, périphrases such as 
milmilie, milante mil, dis fois eent mile were used The 
Word million was borrowed in the I5th century from the 
Italian milione, which is the Latin mille with the suffix 
•ione* 

(vi) 1,000,000^000, &C. 

In the i6th and iTth centuries milliasse was sometimes 
used for milliard; in the i8th and içth, the suffix was 
changed, and the word now used for a thousand miUion is 
milliard. 

(vii) Billion, trillion, &c«, are nouns of leamed forma- 

* Cd jorn i out eeni mH im'rmês ploredes (Mod. F. djàw^ià ùh virm 
€mi tmtk imnmê) {Vii dg Smmi AUj^ éd. G. Paris» 1x9). 

De dis mS homes J'oi en ma compaignie, 
N*ea remaint pas, mon escient, im rnHU, 
(Mod. F. Dt dix mHU kommu fèêifiuê en nm iompt^gnii, 
ii ti^H rmiê pmsp qut ji jm^ hh fmUt,) 

(Ogier h Dmnoii, éd. Scheler, L $453.) 
Plus de $mttt mttxis en di (Mod. F. /# vohs #n diê //mi di mUiê mmtiê) 
ÇTktUrtfimmfmiê mu nug^m éfgg, p. 999). 

De httUe mS que nous lames, nous sommes que diê mU (Mod. F. 
Di inmtê ntâU fnê mous fUmêi, nom m mm»mê qui di* mêOli) {Aioi, éd. 
Nonnand and Raynand, L 9394). 

And again in Clément Maroc t esta mû grands philosophes (Mod. F. 
md $mttt gmmdê phH om p k êi^ (éd. Jannet i. p. 1x3) ; cvm/ tmik esprits 

(aNd.p.59X 

* [JfiEKMr corresponds to mUh^ Jost as doêm corresponds to iwthtJ\ 

* LEngUshnsageis» of course^ predse^similar.] .^^ 
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lion, on the model of milliofn, and are abbreviated forms 
for bi-million, tri-million, &c., and in fact, both in the 
i6th and iTth centuries^ meant two, three, &c.» millions 
qf mûlioMS. Since the i8th century the words hâve been 
osed as follows : billion zs a thausand mUlion (and is henoe 
équivalent to milliard); trillion = a thousand, thousarul 
millùm^ èic. 

General remaris. — In the numerals formed by addition 
the component éléments were originally connected by the 
conjonction ot Vingt-six was in Old French vingt et si^ 
oent trsnte sept was eent trente et sept. Villehardouin 
begins his Histoire de la quatrième Croisade with thèse 
words: 'Sachiez que Tan mil et oent et quatre-vint 
et dis-set ans après Tlncamation/ &a The conjonction 
was not written down when numbers were denoted by 
figures ; and in mediaeval texts written in verse it is oftm 
necessary to re-establish the et in reading^ in order to 
préserve the mètre. 

But the habit of reading numbers as they were written, 
and the haste of speech, gradually led to the suppression 
of the et. In the i6th and iTth centuries et was used to 
connect units with tens, and tens with units : six vi$Us et 
dix^huit charretées (Rabelais^ Pantagruel^ ii, 33). FoU a vingt 
et dnq quarroM [Mod. F. Fou à vingt-cinq carats'^ dont les 
vingt et quatre /ont le tout (Des Periers^ NouvdUs Récréa^ 
lions f ii, 17). Ignorante à vingt et /irais carats (La Fontaine, 
Fables^ vii, 15). Corneille [1606-1684] usually says les vingt 
et quatre heures \ Richelet in his Dictionary (x68o) noted 
the new usage, but it was not completely accepted in the 
Dictionary of the Academy of 1694* 

At the présent day the conjunction et is only placed before 
un and before onse : in vin£^ et un, trente ^% un, quarante 
et uUf cinquante et un, soixante et un, soixante et oftze; in 
quatre^ingt-un, quatre'vingti<fnze, cent-un, the et is omitted. 
Similarly we hâve les mUle et un jours, les mille et une 
nuits. Thèse are the last remnants of the old construction. 
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187. Noims or order, or ordinal nouns. 

(i) The Popular Latin masculine and féminine forma for 
firsi were primua^ prima; in Old French thèse became 
prin (preserved in printemps) and prime. Later on, the 
féminine (ofm prÙHê waa also used in the masculine ; it 
stiUezists in /fintfM^a&>n^/mf«saif/(0. F. prinsan/), prime' 
• vêre, a prime { = in mathematics, a dash, cf). 

The Latin primua had given a derivative primarius^ 
primari% which became premier, première. Premier in 
its tum gave a derivative pre$HeraiMf premeraine^ which 
was not preserved 

Premier is the only ordinal noun which does not corne 
finom the corresponding ordinal number. The ordinal on 
only gives an ordinal noun, unième^ in the compounds 
vingt-et-onième, &c 

(ii) For second^ in Classical Latin, the words seoundus^ 
eeennda» and aller were used ; in Popular Latin aeoondus 
was rejected and alter was preserved. The latter became 
the Old French (dire^ autre, which until the x6th century 
kept the meaning of seooiid^ In the lath century, how- 
ever, the leamed formation had taken seoond (with the fem. 
eeeonde) from Classical Latin, while the popular formation 
had derived from deux a new ordinal adjective by means of 
a new suffiau This suffis, which we shall find again in ail 
other nouns of order, was in the zath century -isme or -ime, 
and sometimes -iesme ; in the i3th century -iesme, and later 
•ième ; it probably represents a Latin termination -f simus *. 
This suffise, applied to dOQ% dos, gave douaiame, donaime^ 
desisme^ dosUne ; and then, when dous^ dos^ became deus, 
deua^ thèse forms gave deusiesme, deudesme^ deuxième. 
Henoe the two modem forms for second, ucand and 
ieuxiiiHe. 

(ui) The Latin forms tertius^ tertia, gave in French 

* Vmê.. ., tmiin. ..^hUmm. • . SaiiitGeUi%ed. ^andieiiaiiiyiL 104. 

* Th« fenûttioa of this mOx b ttiU obtcare. We do not kaow why 
qM aot cive •eetm* êu9t« 
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th&n, ti«ro«. Thèse are still used both as adjecttves and 
substantives : farUr du tiert ti du quart {to speak 0/ evfiy- 
body\ 1$ tiers fun nombre^ le tiers e7at, une /livre tierce 
(tertiam feoer\ une tierce (a thrust in fendng). 

In the Z3th and X3th centuries the language formed 
from the cardinal trais, troi% the ordinal f^isisma, 
troisisms^ and hence troisièma. 

(iv) The Latin forma qoattns^ quarts remained in 
French as quart, quarte, until the lyth century : un quart 
voleur survient (La Fontaine, Fables^ i, 13) ; they exist even 
at the présent day in the time-honoured expressions: 
parler du tiers tt du q$iart, le quart dun nombre^ une fièvre 
quarte^ une quarte. In the lath and i3th centuries quatre 
gave rise to quatrisma^ quatrima, which gave quatriasma^ 
and hence qnatrièma. 

(v) The Latin forma qnintua, quinta, gave in Old French 
quint and quinta, which ia still used as a féminine sub* 
stantive une qumteK From quinqua, Gallo-Romanic had 
derived, by analogy with aeptimua and daoimu% the 
ordinal oinquimus^ in O.F. cmcme, which disappeared in 
the lath century before the new derivative taken from cinq: 
oinquiama, oinquima, oinquiaama, and henc^ cinquième. 

(vi) The Popular Latin aeztua, aexta, had given the 
O.F. aiata, which disappeared, in the earliest period of the 
language, before a new derivative siama, from the Popular 
Latin sazimua ; and this, in its tum, disappeared towards 
the X3th century before the derivative aiaiama^ aisima^ 
siaiaama, whence aixièma. Sextua, through the Italian 
sexto, has given rise to the proper noun Sixte, as in Sixte- 
Quint (Sixtus V), and, through the Spanish siesta, to the 
féminine aubstantive aieate (the sixth bourgs rest). 

(vii) Septimua gave the O.F. sedme, which disappeared 
in the lath century before the new derivative setiame^ 
aetieame^ aeptieame, whence aeptième. 

' An attack of coughinf, supposed to recur ereiy ftftk hour. 
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(viii) OotoTUf had disappeared from popular use in 
Northern Gallo*Romanic before a derivative ooUmnfl^ 
which gave the primitive French vidme ; this disappeared 
in the lath century before nitisme, xûtieBm», from which 
came huitiesme, and the modem huitième [see huit above]. 
Ootavuf was taken up again by the leamed formation in 
• the term U9$i octave. 

(ix) The Latin forms nonus^ non% disappeared in the 
same way before the Gallo-Romanic novimns^ &ovim% in 
primitive French noftne^ which in its tum disappeared in 
the lath and i3th centuries before noviime, noviesme, 
whence neuvième. 

(x) The Latin forms deoimus^ âecim% gave the O. F. 
ditme^ preserved in the feminine substantive la dinu (iUhe); 
in the lath and i3th centuries appeared disisme, disiesme, 
whence diadème. 

From the lath century ail ordinal numbers were formed 
or re-formed from the corresponding cardinal numbers by 
addition of the suffix -isme, -ime, -iesme, •ièma. Thus 
were formed first oniims, dosime, tresime, quator- 
tàmm, quintismo, sesime, disetismo, disenitisme, disenoe- 
vims^ vintii||ne, and, later on, onsième, &c., vingtième, 
&c, oentième, millième, miUionièma^ &c. In the same 
manner the ordinal numbers taken from compound car- 
dinal numbers hâve been formed by the addition of the 
suffix to the last component of the cardinal number : vingt- 
quatre does not give vingtième et çuairiime, but vingt- 
•t-quatrième or vingt-quatrième; in fitct la vingt-et- 
quatarièma part of a thing is not équivalent to la vingtième 
et la quai$ième\ 

Isa. Old forms of numerals in -ain, -aine.— Old French 
possessed a suffix -ain, -aine, used in the formation of (i) 
ordinal nouns: la lertaine partie, une JUvre quartaine (now 

* [Eailidi ange ît «xacU/ panlkl : firwB tbe eardinal hrenty-foor we 
get the or^Ml tweiilj4berth.] — 
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obsolète); and of (a) cardinal numbers denoting a collection 
of objecta : ung kuUaitêe, une neuvaitu^ une disame, une 
dau9aine ; un témoin, un qualrainp un sixtain, un kuùam, 
un douzain. In modem usage thèse nouns bave acquired 
spécial significations ; in the masculine they dénote 
stanzas of a corresponding number of lines; in the 
féminine, in ordinary language an approximate quandty : 
une dOQsains de personnss (some twdve people, more or 
less*); in arithmetiç, units of a certain order*. 

180. General remarks on numerals.— Cardinals and 
ordinals are either adjectives, as in cinq per8<mne8»la 
oinquième partie; or substantives, as in la dnq fjhe 
fifih of the month), la oinquième \ihe fiflK). Cardinals 
are also substantives when they are used in an absolute 
construction : cinq fois daq^/oni vingt-oinq ; or in apposi- 
tion to a substantive : le nombre oinq. They do not take 
the sign of the plural (see Syntax, § 377^ ii). 

VI. Indefinite Nount. 

140. Indepinite nouns. — Indefinite nouns dénote per 
sons and things in a gênerai and indefinite mannen 

Some are essentially substantives, others essentially 
adjectives. Thèse latter, however, may be used substan- 
tively. 

Some are derived from démonstrative or relative pro- 
nouns, and hâve been influenced by their origin. 

14L Indefinite substantives. — The indefinite sub- 
stantives are on, personne, ohoae, and rien. 

On (or, with the article, l'on) is in the Old French 
declension the subject case of a substantive of which the 
object case \s homme. In Popular Latin the singularhomo 

* [CL JoêiH in English : 'm nmttd tioMtti, m UiA^s domft, ftc ; hmiami 
and ftémfomê hâve alto the spécial meanînga of 'about a week' aa4 ' a 
aine digra' (religious) retreat'] 

* [U9 âiMmhm, Uê tmimnn - in Engliah, Uie Um, the AifiM/ivd^] 
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was used as a substantive where in Claasical Latin the 
plural was generally used» as in homo dioity in the sensé of 
the Chissical Latin homines dicuni. This use of on appears 
already in the Oalhs ofStradmrg: Sicum om son fradra 
salvar dift (in Mod. F. ainsi comme on son frire sauver 
doit). But in this sentence we find on capable of being 
^ separated from the verb, and receiving the tempus forte. 
Later on, it became an atonie proditic^ and can now only be 
separated from the verb by other atonie words : thus we 
may say on di% «i me !• âi% and on dit Trai, on no me 
dit pas toat^ but not on vrai dit^ on me ne pas tout dit. 

Penonno and ohose, originally only féminine substan* 
tives» may be used absolutely in an indeterminate sensé, 
and then become masculine. Penonno is used in négative 
sentences: Personne n'est Tenu {nobody has corne)) and> 
elliptically : Sst-il Tenu quelqu'un ? Personne (i. e., Per^ 
sonne n*estve$$u) (see § 483). Chose is used similarly in the 
expressions autre ohose^ quelque ohose : quelque ohose 
de bon, autre ohose de neu£ 

Bien, from the Latin rem, tking, was in Old French 
a féminine substantive : les riens que j'aime {the things 
which I Uke). It is now an indefinite masculine sub- 
stantive : oe n'est rien, Je n'ai rien de bon (see § 483). 

• 

142. Indefikite ADjECTrvEs* — The indefinite adjeotives 
are auoun, autre, ohaoun and ohaque, mainte méme^ nul, 
plusieurs quanty quel, quelque, touty tel, and un. 

Thèse adjectives may be used as substantives; some 

of them abÂolutely: tous prétendent (that i% tous les 

hommes prétendent) ; plusieurs affirment (that is, plusieurs 

Jummus affirment); others only when accompanied by 

a determinative word s l*un dit^ quelqu*un di^ and not 

^wew ^wo^# 

▲uoua, from the O. F. alqoe (Lat aliquem)and un, was 
at first équivalent to the modem quelqu'un {so9ne 09ie). 
It has still this sensé in auouns prétendenty d'aucuns 
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dlMnt {som4 say). The habit of uûng auoon in négative 
phrases transformed it into a négative term, like personne, 
riem, &C, as in aucun (ae mHme) n'en veut The négative 
use is obvious in elliptical sentences^ such as : y a-t-il des 
alM«nts? — ^Auoun (that is, Ilriy a aucun absent, Tkere is 
no 0914 absen/). ▲uoun has thus become synonymous with 
nul (see Syntax, $ 483). 

Autre, formerly altre (Lat« aller). In Old French altre, 
autre, was dedined and had an oblique case altrui, autrui, 
which was then, and is still, used only as an object case : 
nuire à autrui, la bien d*autruL Consequently autrui 
can never be a nominative, just as en can never be an 
accusative. 

Autre may be combined with the article: Tautre, un 
autre. It is opposed to un, as in l*un, Tautre ; Tun et 
l'autre; l'un ou Tautre \ 

Ohaoun, formerly chasoun, from the Latin quisque 
unum, which became oasounum under the influence of 
another compound, oat(a)-unum, was both an adjective and 
a substantive : obascunhomme^ un ohasoun, tout un chas- 
oun*. The two last constructions are still to be found in 
the i7th century, and hâve survived in some of the pro* 
vinces. 

Chaque, formerly chesque, from the Latin quisque, little 
used in Old French, became more fréquent especially in 
the i6th century, and now tends to replace chacun. It has 
replaced chacun as an adjective, and is beginning even to 
replace it as a substantive ; the common people say ces 
livres coûtent cinq firancs chaque, and not chaam. 

Hainty a word of Celdc origin, is tending to become obso- 
lète : its loss would be regrettable. It was at one time 
both an adjective and a substantive : maintes gens firOen' 
dent, maints prétendent {not a /ew qffirm). It is now only 
an adjective. 

> [As in Eni^Ush Uie wordt Mi# and olA«r.] 

* [Thèse expressions are more emphatic ajnonym% of €k4i€99M,1 
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Hémê is derived firom the Popular Latin metipaimumy 
a Word composed of the pronominal particle met and 
a popular superlative of the pronoun ipse {himself). It 
signifies» then, by a perfectly natural pleonasm, his very 
self (tout à fait luùméme). This word passed through 
the forms medesme (iith century), tneesme (lath century)» 
and ffsesme (i5th century) before it assumed its présent 
form. It is used as an adjective : ie fnéme homme {the same 
9§tan), t homme mime {ihe man himsdf); and as a substantive 
with a determinative : le fnéme {Ihe same). 

iruly from the Latin nuUas {no one), had in Old French 
an oblique case nvlui» which has disappeared ; although 
nul has in itself a négative sensé, it cannot be used withour 
a négative statement (see Syntax, $ 483). It is either an 
adjective : nnt homme ne croU ; or a substantive : nul -ne. 
etoti» 

PIusieQxs, from the Popular Latin plnsiores\ is either an 
adjective : plusieurs personnes prétendent ; or a substantive : 
plusieurs prétendent. 

Qnant, an old adjective derived from the Latin quaatus*, 
is only used in the expression, itself obsolète, quantes et 
fuafiies fois {ti$ne and again), in toutes fois et quantes {each 
and every time). It had a corrélative tanty which disap* 
peared from use as an adjective at an early date, and is 
now only used as an adverb. 

Qnély firom the Latin qualis^ indicates generally the 
manner in which anything ezists (in English, how; what, in 
^whateuer*). It has preserved its primitive signification in 
quel qu*S soii {whatever it may be). It enters into the locu* 
tion tel quel {Just as it is\ the relative pronoun lequel, and 
the interrogative pronoun quel, lequel. It is thus either 
an adjective or a substantive. 

* Mlaîbwf was preoadod bj the fonn //Mnbrw^ which becaiiM//i<jîbns0 
uader Um influencé of //im. PiiMonê g^r% in Old French, ptuiêion, 
pUmenum^ whidi the aea àt letteis et the iSth centoiy chensed into 



* [Pietinsnieh fren the adverb fmuU.\ 
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' Qu«lqii» is formed from qtal and fsi4. This adjectivc 
may bc converted into a tubstantive by combining it with 
$m: quelqu'un. It also combines with the old adverb 
onquis and forma the indeterminate adjective çudamque. 

Tel comes from the Latin talis, the corrélative of quali% 
which gave QoéL Besides indicating the manner of 
existing^ Ul expresses more espedally an idea of identity : 
lel quê vous U vqyiM (suck as you sa km). Whenpreceded 
by un, it is used as an indeterminate substantive : un td 
(û c^Hûin p4tson). 

Touty from the Latin totii% is used not only as an 
adjective, but also as an adverbe and is then invariable. 

Un is the cardinal noun, of which the primitive sensé 
has weakened ; it has thus become an indefinite adjective : 
un komtnif unsftmmê. It is used substantively when pre* 
ceded by the article : Fun ; in which case it is often op* 
posed to autre (see above). It is combined with ckaqus in 
ckacuUf with quelqus in quelqu^un, with algue in aucun. 

148. QUALirVING ADJECTrVES WHICH MAY BECOME INDE- 
FINITE ADjECTiVES.— Certain adjectives, which are usually 
placed after substantives, and are then qualifying adjectives, 
when placed before substantives become indefinite: Des 
personnes différentes, différentes persamies; des ekoses cer- 
joiiîeSf certaines ckosesK 

Section IL'-^Tke Grammatical Forme 0/ tke Nau$h 

Substantive. 

m. General rtaarkt on case, gendcr» and niimber in Latin. 

I. CAtta.—140. Rtdttction of the Latin declension In Popular Latin.— 

146. Formation of the dedention in Old French. Maaculinc sub- 
atantivea.— 147. Dedenaion of the féminine aubatantivea.— 148. In* 
dedinable aubatantivea.~149. Loaa of the Old French dedenaion.— 
160. Remnanta of the old dedenaion. 

II. GiMDina.— >151. Loaa of the Latin neuter in the Gallo-Roman period. 

-»16S. Latin neutera . which hâve beoome masculine in French. 
— 168, Latin neutera which hâve become féminine In French.— 
154. Changea In the gender of féminine aubetantivea derîved Irom 

> [The£ngllahuaeoriiij|9y«ilând«v#M«kalmoalesacti7|^^ 
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Lalia a«yteri.— 106. Reaioat which detcrmined the cboice of 
gendera in French wordt.— 166. Changes In gend«r of common 
Rouns.— 167. SiibttanUves with m double ctymological origin.— 
168. Dlsturbûif action of terminations.— 169. Analogical action of 
sniBjica.— 160. Action of analogous wordt, or cloaely related tems. 
—161. Syntactic actions.— 163. Reversion to the Latin gender.— 
16t. Inexplicable change of gender in certain snbstantives.— 164. 
The féminine of noans denoting persons.— 166. The feminine of 
nonns denoting anInuUs. 
m. NtjMMns.«-166. Origin of the French ploraL— 167. Changes of 
Ibnn caused In Old French bj the flexional e.— >168. Formation of 
the plnnd from the singular.— 169. Formation of the singiUar from 
the plural. Effect on the pronundatlon of final ceosonants*— 176» 
Romains of the early usage.— 171. Plnrals in a— 171 Plural of 
Ibrcign nouns.— 176. Plural of compound nounSi— 174. Phiral of 
Invariable words taken substanttvely. 

144. General remarks on case, gender, and number 
IN LATIN. — The various kinds of nouns that hâve just* 
been considered are, or hâve been, subject in French to 
modifications of case^ gendar, and numb«r. 

Latin nouns were divided, according to their termi- 
nations» into classes, called âeolansioii% the substandves 
into five, and the adjectives into two. In each dedension 
the forms corresponding to a given case were différent, in 
gênerai, for difierent genders and numbers. 

(i) Cases. — Cases were constituted in Latin by final 
inflexions ; the form of the noun being thus modified im 
dififerent ways according to its syntactic relations with the 
other terms of the sentence in which it was used. 

Latin during the Classical period had six cases, the 
form of which varied, in gênerai, with the declensions. 

The nominative showed that the noun was the subject 
of the verb i Panl-US vsnity Patil cornes. 

The Tooatlvo denoted the person addressed : Paiil«E^ 
vsni, Paulf amul 

The fsnitivo in gênerai expressed the possessor: liber 
Paul-I, Ponts bock. 

The dativo expressed the indirect object : do litamm 
PMl-O, {I)gwe{acrihe) bock io PauL 
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The MOiiMtiv« denoted the direct object of verbs and 
the indirect object of certain prépositions : Tidoo Faul-TTM, 
/ $€$ Pauli 00 ad Panl-ITM, Igo io Paul. 

The ablatiT» ezpressed the starting-point of an action, 
and was the indirect o^fêd d certain prépositions : amatnr 
9k FÊ^xârO, kê i$ hvid Ijy PauL 

(a) GituUr. — ^There were three genders in Latin : mas- 
onlins, ftminins, and nsutsr ; and substantives were of one 
of thèse three genders. The gender of a word was in most 
cases determined by its form ; it was owing to purely gram- 
matical reasons that substantives were masculine, féminine^ 
or neuter. Sometimes^ with substantives denoting living 
being% either persons or animais» the masculine or fémi- 
nine gender corresponded to the idea of sex. 

When adjectives were used with substantives they took 
their gender. If they were used absolutely they were 
either masculine or féminine when referring to persons 
or living things» but took the neuter gender when they 
denoted gênerai ideas, such as tkê irus, tkê good^ the usefid. 
In other words, the logical neuter was expressed in Latin 
by the grammatical neuter. 

In substantives the gender was sometimes shown by 
the termination^ especially in neuter substantives, which 
kept the same inflexion in the nominative, vocative^ and 
accusative of both singular and plural numbers. 

In some cases the gender of a substantive was shown 
only by the spécial inflexion which it necessitated in an 
adjective qualifying it 

(3) Number. — The Latin numbers were the singnlar 
and pluraL 

The substantives and adjectives had, in the différent 
declensions and cases, spécial inflexions for the two 
numbers. 

We give the paradigms of the five declensions of sub* 
stantives. (We shall give in Section III, § 175, the para* 
digms of the two classes of adjectives.) 

pa 
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itt Declcnsion : 

MAscuuiri AHD fnmniit soBVTAimYn. 

Singular. ^ FluraL 

Nom. ros & {rasé) ros ae 

Voc ros & ros ao 

Gen. rosao rosamm 

Dat rosae rosis 

Ace rosam ros as 

AbL ros& rosis 

and DccLENsioN : 

ParisyOabks. 

m 

■ASCUUlft AHD FlMianil SVBSTAimVIS. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. mur us (waS) mur 1 

Voc mura murl 

Gen. mûri muromm 

Dat muro mûris 

Ace mur um mur os 

Abl. mur o mur is 

mVTBa tOBSTAMIIVIS. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. templ um (t€9Hpk) templ a . 

Voc templ ma templ a 

Gen. templ 1 templ omm 

Dat templ o templ is 

Ace templ vm templ a 

AbL templ o templ is . 

ImparisyBabict. 
MAtcvuMB fMmsEAinnm. 
Singular. . Plural. 

Nom. puer (bcy) puer i, ftc 

Voc puer (Ukemuri) 

Gen. pueri 
Dat puero 
Ace puer vm 
AbL puero — 
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3rd Decumsio]! : 

MAtCVUm AMD fEKUnill tUMTANTlVn. 

Singular. Plural 

Nom. pan ii (bnad^ pan es 

Voc. pan il pan ea 

Gen. pan il panium 

Dat pan i pan ibui 

Ace pan un pan es or pan ii 

Abl. pan • pan ibni 

« 

MBOTta tosif AitnvOt 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. mar • (sm) mar la 

Voc. mare maria 

Gen. mar il marium 

Dat mari maribni 

Ace mar e mar ia 

AbL mari maribus 

Imparis^abics. 

MASCUUICS AMD rSMIMIMI tUMTANTXVXft. 

Singular. Plural 

Nom. leo (Jùm) leonei 

Voc. leo (likepanei) 

Gen. leonii 
Dat leoni 
Ace leon em 
AU. leone 

MKUTSa tUBSTAXTiVtt. 

Singular. Plural 

Nom. fulgur (jigftimfif^ fulgur a 

Voc. fulgur fulgur a 

Gen. fulgur il fulgur um 

Dat fulgur i fulgur ibui 

Ace. fulgur fulgur a 

Abl fulgur e fulgur ibni 
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4lh Declen sioN : 

HAtCVUmi AMD FtHuniri MIStTAlfmnt. 





Singular. 


Plural 


Nom. 


m^n xm {lumd) 


manua 


Voc 


manus 


manua 


GeiL 


manûs 


man uoiu 


Dat 


manui 


manibua 


Ace. 


maimm 


manua 


Abl. 


manu 


manibua 




HBUTia 9IOB9tAinVtn, 






Singular. 


Plural 


Nom. 


corn a {ham) 


comua 


Voc 


cornu , 


comua 


Gen. 


corn iu 


comuum 


Dat 


corn ni 

• 


comibus 


Ace. 


cornu 


comua 


AbL 
Decli 


cornu 
VISION : 


corn ibua 



Singular. Plural 

Nom. di ea {day) di es 

Voc. di ea di ea 

Gen. diei dierum 

Dat diei diebua 

Ace di em di ea 

Abl di e di ebua 

In this table we muât distinguish, in the and and srd 
dedensiona^ the pariayllabiea firom the impariayllabiea, 
le. those aubstantivea which hâve the same number 
of ayllablea in the aix caaea of the singular (muma^ 
templum, paaia, mare) from the aubstantivea which, in 
the aingular, hâve one syllable less in the nominative 
and vocative (puer, leo^ fôlgur). Thia différence in the 
number of syllaUes produced in some cases différences 
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in tbe position of the kmfms fforU^ and consequently of 
phonetic treatmeni in the passage from Latin into 
Frendu 

Moreover, if we examine thèse paradigms closely we 
tee how defective the system of Latin declensions was. 
The dative and ablative plural had the same form in ail the 
declensions (ist and snd, -is, -is ; srd and 4thy -ibus, -ibus ; 
5th, -«bua^ -abus). Sometimes, even in the 3rd declension, 
the singular of thèse two cases had the same termination 
(mari, mari). In other cases the forms of the genitive 
and dative singular were identical (ist, -ae, -ae ; sth, -oi, -ei). 
The nominative and vocative were identical throughout, 
except in the singular of the snd declension (murus, 
mure). Lastly, in neuter nouns there was nothing to 
distinguish, in either the singular or plural, the nominative 
from the vocative or the accusative (templum, templa; 
ftilgor, ftdgura; mare, maria; oomu, oomua). On the 
other hand, in several declensions, particularly in the srd, 
we find a great variety of forma, owing to the great variety 
of radicals induded in them. 

This System of declensions shows signs of being an 
already degiaded stage of an earlier and more complète 
System. In the 3rd century b. c the development of the 
literary language had arrested the progress of the system 
towards simplification, and gave it fixity for some centuries. 
But the révolution was only delayed, and when the literary 
language sank with the wreck of the empire the work of 1 
destruction wàs completed. The six cases were reduced 
first to two, and towards the end ôfthe Middle Ages to 
one only. The neuter^ declension disappeared.; and the 
inflexions of number alone were preserved. The simpli* 
fication might hâve been yet more complète, for one can < 
easily conceive of the language in a state having neither / 
number nor gender. V 

It already occasionally happens in the spokm French 
of the présent day that both gender and number are only. 



\ 
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made évident by the detenninants which accompany either 
the noun or verb. Thèse grammatical distinctions are no 
longer expressed by distinctive inflections. Thus the s of 
the plural is no longer heard in prononciation, except in 
cases of sound-connection (Uaison), and it b the article 
alone which shows whether a noun is singular or plural : 
^ the nouns in b pèrt and ks pins are indistinguishable 
in pronundatiom 

It is also the sensé alone which distinguishes U ckank 
.finom U$ chanUnL The phrase: çueBe joUe peUtê fiUê gui 
jauê ions k jardin^ is identical in pronunciation with the 
phrase: qudUs joUes petiUs fittes qui jmunt dans U jardin. ^ 
The Sound of the exdapiation enfant hardi does not 
show os if the noun is (2) a mascuUne singular (as written 
above); (a) a féminine singular: enfani hardie\ or (3) V" 
masculine^ or (4) a féminine plural : etrfanis hardis or hardies. 

L ^•■— 

146. Réduction of the latin declension in popular 
LATIN. — The six cases of Çlassical Latin merged in 
Popular Latin into a single^fiase, the accusadve, except 
in the and declension, in which the nominative was pre* 
served. 

The geqitive was replaced by a périphrase formed of 
the préposition de with the accusative : liber PauU became 
liber dePauiu{fn),9Xi^ in French, le livre dePauKJPaufs book). 

The diaive was replaced by a périphrase formed of the 
prepo^tion 4ifi with the accusative : Do Paulo became do 
adPaubi(m), and in French,> donne à Paul{Igive to Paul). 

The ablative was replaced by a périphrase formed of 
the prqK>sition 4& or some other préposition, with the 
accu^ve: ventre e campo became venù^e de iUuffn) 
€ampu(m), and in French, venir del champ, venir du champ 
(iocomêfromihe/iM). 

It was thus the accusative which became the case 
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governed by prépositions^ keeping also its function as the 
case governed by the transitive verbs \ 

Tbe nominative and the yocative, which had ahready 
become identical with It in form» were in their tumW 
absor bed by the açcusative, except in the snd dedensiom / . 
In fact, in this gênerai breaking-up of the System of the 
Latin declensions only a fiagment j^emained^ but a frag- 
ment sufficient to serve for the construction thereon of a 
new édifice in GaIlo*Romanic ; for the French declension, 
incomplète though it was^ was an original constructioi^ and 
not a weakened survival of the Latin System. 

. 146. Formation of the declension in old fuench. 
Mascuune substantives. — The fragment referred to 
above was the and dedension of masculàu substantives in 
*iis and -er. A nominative fulfiUing the function of both 
subject case and vocative cas^ and the accusative serving 
as the object of verbs and of prq>ositiona^ were prcserved, 
and formed a declension with two cases. 

(i) Substantives in -us : 

Singular Plural 

^ Nom. mpnu yy^ mifii "^ 

1/ Ace» iiKçmiii yy^ mpros ^^ 

The continuation of this dedension in Old F rench was : 

Singular Plural* _ . 

Nom. muré -7 mur Av^ cM^^ Aj/ 

Ace mur>'^^ \ murs 

Thus two forms, the one without an % and the other 
with an s, seryed to constitute the two cases in the singular 
and plural. 

* Th« prepocitioiit which in CUssical Latin governed Ute ahUUvc in 
Populnr Latin governed the aceutaùve. There aire numerona examplet 
ofthia in the eariiettLow Latin testa. 
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(U) Subttantives in 



/ 



Plural 
Nom. lib«r l^tei 

Ace lîbmm l\hnm 

This declemioii became in Old French (iith and xath 
centuries) : 

Singular Plural 

Nom. Iwrg livre 

Ace livré livres 

Thu8 in thèse substantives a form without anji.ferved 
for the nominative and accusative singular and for the nomi* 
,|iative plural ; a form with an s, for the accusative plural. 

Thisdeclension, with its two types» was the starting-point 
of the Gallo*Romanic declension. It was imposed on ail- 
masculine substantives, no matter from what source they 
came, whether they were Latin, of the srd, 4th, or 5th de- 
densions — e.g.^iîf, from pansm ; fruits from flraotom ; di, 
from dlem : or whether they were of Romanic formation, 
such as crif from crier \ apd^ from apderi or whether they 
were of foreign origin, such as heant^ esperon {éperon) ; or 
even if they were infinitives used substantivçly. Ail 
1 masculine substantives ending otherwise than with e mute 
ibllowed the paradigm of murs; ail those ending with an 
a mute followed the paradigm of livre : e. g. père, from 
patram ^ Jrère, from frattem. 

In the declension on the type of mors the language 
started from the forma of the accusative^çingular and 
plund yielded by etymology, and created the cases for the 
subject by simply changing the accusative singular into 
the nominative plural, and the accusative plural into the 
nominative singular. The nominatives plûiial of the srd, 
4th, and 5th Latin dedensions ended in s : panes, firaotos, 
diM. This s was thus dropped in the earliest period of 
the language^ and the corresponding French nominatives 
plural were pem^ fruUf di, like the accusatives singular : 
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pain (from pfatm), fruit (from fir^otninX di (from d^em). 
A great number of imparisyllabic substantives, pardcularly 
in the srd dedensiony had one syllable iess in ûie nomina* 
tive singular tbtn in the oblique cases: Ifo^ leçnem ; ofrbo, 
oarbçnMn; sfip^ns^ Mrpfntem. Had the nominatives 
singular in French been derived phonetically from the 
Latin forma they would hâve been: Ké^ duxrp^ serfis. 
But the forms found, derived from the accusative plural» 
are : leons, ckof^ons, serpenu (ss serpents). 

In the dedension on the type of livre the nominatives 
plural of the 3rd dedension, such as patre^ became in 
the same manner, contraiy to etymological rule: p^re^ 
père^^ïi the model of the accusative singular : pedre^ pire 
(sB pftrem). As for the nominative singular, it followed 
the paradigm of liber and had no s. 

Such, then, was the primitive dedension of masculine 
substantives in French. It consisted of two types: (i) mnn^ 
mur; mur, murs; and (s) livre, livre ; livre, livres. 

In the second third of the lath century the distinc- 
tion between the type livre and the type mur-s was lost, 
and for the nominative singular the forms livre-a, pere-% 
were used, exactly on the model of mur-s. Thence- 
forward only a siiigle dedension of masculine substantives ] I 
remained ; and (with a few exceptions, noted immediately \ i 
below) ali masculine substantives of whatever origin, and ]i 
to whatever Latin dedension they had belonged, were il 
induded under the type of mura. ^ ' 

The important exceptions we refer to occurred from the 
earliest period of the language ; they concem a restricted 
number of imparisyllabic substantives denoting persons 
oi)ly, which were chiefly used in the vocative, a case, 
as we know, identical in form with the nominative. This 
use of the vocative, and particularly of the vocative 
singular, preserved thé nominative singular, lost by other 
substantives. The other cases of thèse words followdl 
the gênerai rul^ L e. the form of the accusative singular 
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wa8 used for the nominative plural, and, with the addition 
of an fi^for the accusative plural, Thus we find : 

Nom. aing. o^me% auns, a>HS, co^existing with the 
accuaattve oçmitami coiHkp wbence the plural cophU, 

Nom. aing. bÇmo, om, co-existing with the accusative 
bçminem, orne {hommé)^ whence the plural ofHê, ami$ 
{kom$M4s). 

Nom. aing. prçabyter, presln, co-exiating with the 
accusative preabyterum, prêsveirê^ prcvtin, prouvaire, 
whence the plural proavaire, prouvains. 

Nom« aing. l%tro, Udre, terre, co*existing with the accusa* 
five latrynam, laelroH, larron, whence the plural hrroH, 
hmms. i 

Nom. aing. bfvo^ ber, co*existing with the accusative 
barçnam, iaro9$, whence the plural iaroHp barons. 

Nom. aing. afnior, sd% co*existfaig with the accusative 
■miçrtm, si^gneur, whence the plural semeur, seigneurs. 

Nom. aing. impsrftor, êmpereJn, mnperere, co-existing 
with the accusative imparaiçrom, emperedor, empereor, 
empereeur, empereur, whence the plural emperedor, emperor, 
emperedors, empireors, empereeurs, empereurs* 

Similar forma existed in the casé of ail names of agents. 

Kom. SîBf. Ace. Sing; Nom. Plur. Ace. Pltir. 

buvère buveor buveor buveors 

faisière faiseor /aiseor faiseors 



meniêre 


mcnUor 


menteor 


msfiUors 


Iramère 


trouvear 


irouveor 


irouveors 


vanUre 


vanUor 


vankor 


vanUars, Ac^ 



To thèse substantives must be added a féminine sub- 
stantive, with a nominative singular suer, sosnr, from sçror, 
co-existing with the accusative singular sarour from sor- 
fram, whence the nom. and ace plural serenr, sereurs. 

Among thèse substantives^ thoae which had no etymo* 

* la Modcrn French knvmr, /èimwr^ mmkmr, trouva, WÊMiâni, Sec. 
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logicâl s In the nominative singular received one in 
the last third of the xath century; thenceforward tlie 
formt uted were {k)(ms, fnsirê'S^ km^ ber^s^ sn^s, 
impinri-ê, ezactly similar to the earlier livn-s^ per^^ 
modelled on mur-t. However, hère the s appeared 
less necessary than for the substantives of the type of 
Utxo, because the nominative singular was rendered 
suffidently distinct fix>m other cases by the spécial form it 
assumed '• 

Such were in Old French the exceptions to the rule with 
regard to the declension of masculine substantives. Had 
it not been for the spécial use of the vocative which 
characterized thèse imparisyllabics^ still obvious at the ( 
présent day, as we shall see, in several of thèse words 
(f 150)1 ^^ declension on the type of mors would hâve ' 
extended to ail masculine nouns of either Latin or Gallo- \ 
Romanic origin, irrespectively of the declension to which/ 
they had originally belonged. | 

• 

147. Declension of the féminine substantives.— The 
declension of féminine substantives wasmore simple than 
that of masculine substantives. Whether they came irom 
the first declension, e.g. rose from rçsa ; or from tbethird, 
e.g. medre, mêre,{rom mfitrem, f nori from mçrtem ; or from 
the fourthy e.g. main from manum; or» finally» from the RMi, 
cg.yMll feiffoi^ from ffdem, they were only inflected witlî 
regard to number» because they existed only in the form 
of the acciisative. In Popular Latin the nominatives 
singular corresponding to the Classical Latin rosa» mater, 
were already rosam and matrsim, and the nominatives 
plural, rosas and maires*. Hence the French féminine 

* The addition o£ Uie « to the mibotantives în question wat noc BMde 
at the lane Urne In ail inttancet, and aeeni only to hâve become nnlverMi 
'in the lath centuiy. 

' We hâve Just polnted ont the exception joMr. We nugr qiiote 
tofether with this word a whole séries of womèn's names which aie 
abo exceptional and possess two Ibnns, the nominative and the 
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declenftion, wbich ha» been preserved down to the pre* 
sent day: 

Nom. Sing. rose, tnère Plur. rasêS, mires 
Ace. 9, rose, mère „ roses, mères 

However, in the ^sth century, those feminine-suhstê^* 
tives whieh did not end with an • mute took an s in 
the nominative aingular. Thus the substantive boniei was 
declined in the singular bonUz (pronounced bontets), boniet; 
in the plural, only the accusative form bonté» was known* 
Similarly amor was declined in the singular amors, amor, 
but had only a single form for the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural, amors. 

148. Indéclinable substantives. — The foUowing 
classes of words had no declension in Old French, having 
no inflection either of case or number : 

I. Substantives derived from Latin substantives, mas« 
culine^ féminine^ or neuter, of which the radical ended 
either (i) with an • : curS-us, cours, urS-us, ours ; or (ii) 
with a 0^ whîch before the e of the accusative became 
phonetically -is ($ 74, 3) : paO-em, pais (paix), ToO-em, vois 
(voix), nuO-tm, Mois (noix); or (iii) with one of the groupa 
07 and tj, which, placed in hiatus before the termination 
•um, developed, the former into 18, and the latter into 
•is (at first -is) (§§ 77 and 78) : braOI-um, bra» {bras), 
solaOI-iun, sofa» (soûlas), pala-TI-um, palais, preTI-um, 
prieies, pris (prix). 

a. Substantives derived from Latin neuter substantives 
terminating in s: oorpuS, oors (corps), ftrnduS (gen. ftrn- 
éulM),/o9tds, latoS, le$f, tempoS, Ums (temps). 

140. LOSS OF THE OLD FRENCH DECLENSION.~Such WCrC 

■ ff M fi vc : mm m M ma in (now mmumin), Améê^^uémn, Epi^Eimàt, 
Ydê^Ydâmi tfie accMftthres uommN, Auéem, dcc, are timceable to 
GcroMak accinithret te «éfM. Ai te «nfr, «irvr, Um aosUnathre fom haï 
aloae aarvived. 
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the three classes comprised in the Old French declension 
of substantives. The System was really only applied to 
masculine substantives which shows how imperfect it was. 
But, with ail its incompletenes% it was an independent 
development of the Latin systenu 

Having attained its full growth in the second half of the 
idth centuiy, this new System began to undergo change at 
the end of the following century, and disappeared entirely 
at the end of the X4th centuiy. Of the two cases, the 
nominative and accusative, the nominative was definitively 
ousted from the language, because the relations expressed 
by this case occurred much less firequently than those 
expressed by the accusative. 

At the présent time the substantive has only one form, 
that of the accusative, which the language uses indis- 
criminately to represent the subject as well as the object 
govemed by a verb or a préposition. 

The expression of the numerous relations for which 
the Latin inflection sufficed is now accomplished by 
means of the use of a determinate order of the words 
employed, and of prépositions. 

150. Remnants of THE OLD DECLENSION. — NcvcrthclesSi 
in spite of the général loss of the declension the nomi- 
natives of certain substantives hâve been preserved, in 
some cases exclusively, in others together with the corre- 
sponding accusatives : 

I. Substantives of which the nominative form only has 
been preserved : 

fils (firom f |lius), together with fil (pron.fi, from f |lium), 
preserved in the speech of countiy folk. 

sœur (from sçror); sereur (from sorQrsin) was lost 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. 

prôtre (from prçsbytèr) ; this at one time co-existed with 
proHvairÊf earlier frovetre^ prcwnrê (from prssbTteromX 
which is no longer in gênerai use. 
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pâtre (firom pfttor) ; pâteur (from paitçrem) has been 
lost Pasteur is a learned form. 

Tierge (from Tîrgo) ; virgm (from T|rginem) has been 
lost 

chantre (frt>m cfoitoir) ; dianteur (from oantçrem) has 
been lost The modem word chanteur^ O. F. chanteeur, 
chantear, is the Latin cantatçrem; its nominative case 
was chantin. . 

ancêtre (from anteofstor) and trajtre (from trfditor) 
must also be mentioned. 

a. Substantives of which both the nominative form and 
accusative form hâve been preserved : 

tire (frx>m sf nior) and seigneur (from seniçrem), 

gars (from *w%rcio) and garçon (from waroiçnem). 

copain (from oompfnio) and compagnon (from c<Hn^ 
paniçnem), 

We must also notice the forms of certain proper nouns, 
Oeorge% Gilles^ Jacqne% Jules^ &c., in which the pre- 
sence of the final s indicates a former nominative. 

In ail thèse substantives it is really the form of the 
vocative, identical with that of the nominative, which has 
been preserved (see p. 319^ $ 146) ; the function of the 
vocative is still obvions in sire. 

Thus only substantives denoting persons were able to 
keep this nominative form. Traces of the s of the nomi- 
native hâve been supposed to exist in certain names of 
thinga^ such as fiuùs, reis, kgs^ fands^ lis, appas, tic But 
this is a mistake. 

Puiis, O. F. pHtM, is the Popular Latin Pften, pi^tin, 
the accusative of pnteas. The -is of puw^ later -is, repre- 
sents the combination ti ($ 77); the t in puits is due to 
the scholars of the Renaissance wfao unfottunately wished 
to reintroduce the Latin t before the s by which the 1 had 
been replaced. 

Rils (Pop. Lat fftiiim) has a bistory similar to that of 

ÈÊÊÊÊM. 
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Ligs (s Ugacy) is a mi8-q>elling for ks^ iais, the verbal 
substantive from laisser, erroneously connectée! with 
légaer. [Cf. the g in the English sovêreign, from the 
French souverain^ erroneously connectée with reignJ] 

Fonds is the Latin neuter ftmdoa, gen. ftandaria, whilat 
fond is the masculine ftmdiim. 

Lis and appas are the original plurals of the* singulars 
m and appâi, the latter being still in use (see $ 167, iii) '• 
The form lis (formerly Um) with the s comes from the 
expression JUurs de Us, where the plural indicates the 
threé fleurs de lis which figured on the royal armoriai 
bearings, 

To sum up, the nominative has given way everywhere 
before the accusative, except in certain nouns denoting 
personsy where the use of the vocative during the 
Middle Ages has preserved the subject*case down to 
the présent day. Of thèse nouns only one has kept, 
not alone the form, but also the syntactic use of the 
subject-case exclusively. This is the indefinite noun on, 
FoHf a nominative corresponding to the Latin nominative 
hçmo, the accusative of which is homme. Oh and ton can 
only be used as the subjects of a verb. 

IL GcndeiB. 
15L LOSS OF THE LATIN NEUTER IN THE GALLO^ROMAN 

PERiOD. — Latin had» as we hâve seen ($ 144), three gender% 
the masculine, féminine» and neuter. The masculine and 
féminine were preserved ; the neuter was lost during the 
Gallo*Roman period, and was replaced by either the mascu- 
line or féminine. 

* [A^pëêt the plunl of <V^» >< t^nilAT to gmê and êonê, from gmi asd 
ioHi. The siogular, «ppéi^tjià Uie plunl, ajM<M» «^ os^ 2n Uie tenie 
of haU. Throufh the idea of attractiveness, the plural haa become an 
Independeat word équivalent to the Engiiah dhmMf, in apeakias of a 
woaMtt.] 

g 
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IML Latin neuters whicii uave become mascuume 
IN FRENCH. — Latin neulers tnostly became masculine in 
Frendu 



O.F. 



Mod.F. 



anddecL ofelum 


a ciels 


le ciel 


dçnum 


lidons 


le don 


gr%iium 


ligrains 


le grain 


f^Qm 


UfeuU 


(chévrey/enH 
(obsolète except in 
this compound) 


Tjiiiim 


H vins 


le vin 


3rd ded. oçrpus 


H cors 


le cor{p)s 


Pf otna 


H pi» 


Upis 


tfmpiifl 


H tens 


leUHt{p)s 


l%tiia 


nu» 


(Plessîs) lés (Tours)* 


4th decl. oçmu 


li corn - 


lecor 



(On the final • of cors, pi», iems, le», sec § 148, a.) 

159. Latin neuters which hâve become féminine in 
FRENCH.— I. The neuter singular bas become a féminine 
singular in two words only : m^xe, la mer, Jumf ntmn, la 
JMHenL 

a. The neuter plural bas become a féminine singular in 
many words. The termination of the neuter substantives 
being invariably -a in the nominative, vocative, and accu* 
sative plural, it was confused with the termination «a of the 
fieminines singular of the first dedension. Thus we find : 

and ded. l%brum 
ffstom 
fçlinin 
Ptram 
gr^&nin 
g^udinm 

* « Pkwb by ihe aîde of (l e. Bcar) Tours. 



pL If bra 


la lèvre 


ffsta 


lafiU 


fçlia 


lafeuilU 


Pi» 


la poire 


grfna 


lagrame 


gf>uâia 


la/oie 


ffla 


la/Ue 
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3rd decL fgdgar f^lgura la foudre 

insigiM ingjgnia /(a)' enségnê 

mirfbila miraliiliE la merveittê 

4th decL oçmu oçmtia la comê 

As may hâve been observed by the vfoxA^ grain, graine, 
fmU, feuille, fil, file, cor, conte, the same Latin neuter has 
somedmes given rise to French doublets, the language 
having taken a masculine singular from the neuter singular, 
and a féminine singular from the neuter plural of the 
same word; and both of the doublets are capable of 
taking a plural form: des grains, des graines; des fils, 
des files. 

This change of a plural into a singular, and of a neuter 
into a féminine, did not take place suddenly. 

With regard to the sensé we must notice that the value 
of the plural was long kept in the collective signification 
which first belonged to thèse féminines : thus la feuHte 
had the meaning-of the modem feuillage (foliage) before 
denoting each leaf in particular» The collective sensé is 
still discemible in graine, and in the substantives in Hi^e, 
which are derived from Latin neuter plurals in -alia: 
broussaiUe (brush-wood), ferraille (old iron), Htnaille (fiUngs), 
&c. (See Book III, f 316, 14.) 

With regard to the form, we find in Old French 
certain substantives which form their plural by the ad- 
dition, not of an % but of an • : char, charre^; doit, doie* ; 
sestier{u, certain measure), sestiére*. Thèse plurals repre- 
sent the corresponding Latin neuter plurals. Had the 
neuter grfnum, Fr. grain (plural grfna), passed into 
French, not as a féminine singular, but with its Latin 

* Cinquante chaire (Mod. F. cken) (Roland, 1. tst). 

* Ot chasctina detu doie de lait (Mod. F. CÂëom mti deux émgt$ de 
tmrd) (Raoul de Houdenc^ Lm Trùmwèm Mgm, nouv. aérie, pubUalied 
by Scheler, p. 190). 

' Doua aestîcre de bief (Mod. ¥. Dmx m$iitn de klé) (Lettre de Joia* 
s^BM,tUrÉ(okdt9Chm1i9,\v.^^). 
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plural signification, tbe French forms would hâve been 
grain in the singular and graine in the plural. This is 
what bas happened in Italian \ in which a great number 
of masculine substantives form their plural by changing 
the o of the singular into a : H Iqbbro {la Uvre, the lip), 
le labbra (les lèvres, the lips). This formation of the 
^ plural, which would bave been characterized by the 
addition of an a to the form of the singular, was not 
developed in French. The few plurals of this kind in 
the old language bave been lost, and in the modem 
language a single and scarcely recognizable relie is to 
be found in the numéral adjective milles of which the 
form mil represents the Latin singular mille, and the 
form mSIe the Latin piural miUia. In Old French, as 
we bave seen, the singular un mU was distinguished from 
the plural deux mille ({ 136, iv). 

154. Changes in the gender of féminine substan- 
tives DERrvED FROM LATIN NEUTERs.— Jn Middle Frcnch 
a certain number of the féminine substantives derived from 
Latin neuter plurals underwent, in the hands of literary 
men, changes of gender which bave been of a more 
or less lasting character*. Thèse writers, having some, 
though veiy incomplète, notions of etymology, wished to 
restore such féminine substantives to their Latin genders, 
and, having no longer a neuter at their disposai, gave 
them the masculine gender. 

SspMO, féminine in Old French, from the neuter plural 
•patitti again became masculine because of the singular 
ipatlwm, The féminine is only preserved in the lan« 
guage of printers; tme espace means a 'space^' a small 

• 

* Aad also.ia Rouaaasch and Rouomnian. 

' Notice Uuit in Old French cven words borr o wed by the Learned forma* 
lion finooi the Latin neuteni were made neuter, ai if the dérivation of the 
feaûninet of the popnhur language from Latin plnral neutera was con- 
•dovt^ rccogniaed* Thiia we hâve the feminine tmmtk from the neut 
plar. 



j 
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pièce of métal which séparâtes one word, or Une, from 
anothen 

Étade^ féminine from the plural studia \ became partly 
masculine in the z6th century. Malherbe, in the iTth 
century, distinguishes the féminine from the masculine 
by attributing to each gender a spécial sensé, élude as a 
féminine meaning a place in which one studies; and éhute 
as a masculine, the action of studying. This distinction 
and the masculine gender of éiude disappeared together. 

Srangila, féminine until the i6th century, from the 
plural OTangelia, again became masculine from the sin- 
gular OTangeliam* 

Exempte, féminine until the end of the i6th century, 
from the plural axtmpla, became masculine firom the 
singular •xsmplum. The féminine was preserved in the 
sensé of 'a copy* in caligraphy until the beginning of 
the (Présent century. The word is now masculine in ail its 
sensés. 

Fondre, féminine from the plural folgura *, was made 
masculine in the i6th century from the singular ftilgnr. 
Both genders were used concurrently in a literal and 
figurative sensé until well into the i8th century. But the 
masculine of Içamed formation was only used in stately 
language. ' Anastase mourut frappé du foudre * (Bossuet, 
Histoire universelle, i, ii). *Un foudre qu'il (Jupiter) 
n'envoie qu'après avoir délibéré avec quelques dieux et 
qui intimide les méchants ' (Diderot, Opinion des anciens 
philosophes). The new gender has not yet entered deeply 
enough into the language to displace the original and 
truly popular gender. At the présent day foudre is femi* 
nine when used literally; when used figuratively it may 

■* The Word ituée, as a féminine tubstantive, wai a word aiready ibmed 
on the Latin model ; the truly popular forni waa nim$. Eâimm bécane 
nhtide^ and then têttitU* 

* The old etymological form WM^/niUrt [i?a/aW»L 1406] ^/u(gmni; 
then in the ijth centuiy the / became u, and, the group mm beinf too 
harah, the word became >Wfi//r. 
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also be masculine, especially when il désignâtes a man : un 
Jcuirt de guerre (a mighfy warrior) ; or the boli of Jupiter x 
taif^ de Jupiter avec son foudre. 

Idole, féminine, from the Latin plural id61a^ (Greek, 
«S8iiX«\ was sometimes masculine in the z6th and X7th 
centuries, from the singular idolemn : Jamais idoU, quel 
çu*ÏL fat (La Fontaine^ Fab. iv, 8). 

<XaTre, féminine, from the plural opéra. The scholars 
of the i6th century endeavoured to make it masculine, an 
attempt which has left traces in certain technical exprès* 
sions only : in law, /e nouvd ouvre ^} in alchemy, /e grand 
enévre (the magnum opus) ; in art, t'omvre (tun graveur^ 
dun musicien. 

Oi&oe was first féminine from the plural oi&oia, then 
masculine from the singular ofiloium. In Middle Frendr 
both were used indiscriminately. In the modem language 
a spécial use has been given to each gender (masc.^/y, 
&c. ; fem. pantry, &c.). 

Orge, originally féminine, from the plural hordea, became 
masculine in Middle French from the singular hordeuxn. 
The masculine has been preserved without any good 
reason in the expressions orgi mondé {huUed barky\ orge 
perU (peari barÎQ^\ orge carré (a variety of barley). 

Orgue, féminine in Old French, from the plural organa\ 
The scholars of the x6tli century school made it masculine, 
The Word was used chiefly in the plural because it de* 
notes a collection of pipes ; and the new gender insisted 
on by the grammarians was unable to displace the féminine 
in the plural, in which it had become strongly established 
by custom ; but in the singular the masculine prevailed. 

If we were to foUow the true laws of language we should 

• 

* The popular form wat mAIt, a feninfaie subttantive {TuUê uê iiUê^ 
Foimté, h S619) ; the form téott is ittelf due to a learned re-formatkm 
of the Word. 

' l^MêommitOH dt nouvei «wvrvaa tumnon» to appear for infringement 
et jpn-tadedng ri^ts in the conttmction of a new building;] 

* (hgm k ittelf a word of a temi^leamed formation, but h-^eiy old. ' 
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discard the gender of the grammarians and return to 

former usage. The féminine gender alone is legitimate ; 

the masculine is an intrusion. 

IMlicé. To this list must be added the word dAke, 

which grammarians make masculine in the singular, and 

féminine in the pIuraL The fact is that we hâve hère 

two différent words. The masculine singular déicê is 

the neuter Latin dslioium, which was used only in the 

singular and passed into French by the leamed formation. 

The féminine plural iéius is the Latin féminine plural 

delioia», which was used only in the plural, and which also 

passed into French by the leamed formation. 

• 
K5. Rkasons which determined the choice of 

GENDERS IN FRENCH woRDS. — ^The ncutCF bcing lost, the 
language only possessed a masculine and a féminine. 
This distinction of genders does not correspond to any 
logical idea. )n Romance languages generally the genders 
are, as a rule, only used as compartments into which the 
language distributes the mass of its substantives» underthe 
more or less obscure guidance of outward analogies, ter 
minationsi suffixes, and sometimes of conflicting reasons. 
In a small nuipber of cases of nouns denoting pin(ms^ 
or animais^ the gender is determined by the idea of 
seX| even occasionally when the choice is contraiy to 
etymology. 
Keeping to French, we may state the foUowing facts : 
Common nouns. — The gender of common nouns denoting 
persans was in gênerai determined in Latin by the sex, 
and consequently this rule has been foUowed in French. 

Common nouns denoting animais or i/iings, when of 
popular formation, kept their etymological gender ; Latin 
masculine nouns remained masculine : oanem, /g chien ; 
oampum, ig cha»np; murum, ie mur; Latin féminine 
nouns remained féminine: rosam, la. rose; mortem, la 
mort; tabulami /a table. 
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New words of French formation, whether derivatives or 
compounds» take the gender indicated by their dérivation 
or composition : 

hnnigi (masc.) (Book III, $ 316, 3). andemuté iftm.) ($ 316^ 

30). 
enif^aclt (vMX.) cotttre-^nuve (km) 

Words of leamed formation or foreign origin take 
either the gender of the original word, or the gender 
corresponding to their termination, considered as a suffix. 

Proper ifocins.— In proper nouns denoting persons the 
gender is determined by the sex: le Tasse {Tasso), la 
Malibran {Mme Malibran). 

In names of objects personified the gender is determined 
by the grammatical gender of the corresponding common 
nouns : la Fortune, PAtHottr. 

With regard to geograpliical nouns it is impossible to 
give any ruies. The gender has been determined, either 
by the influence of the termination, or by etymology, and 
it is impossible to understand the apparently conflicting 
reasons which hâve caused one considération or the other 
to prevail Generally speaking; the noun is féminine if 
it ends with an e mute : la Prusse, fAn^eterre, la- France, 
les Vosges, les Alpes, les Corbières, la Seine, &c. Never- 
theless we find le Mexique, le Rhône, le Danube. Inversely, 
we hâve in the masculine tOural, le Japon, and in the 
féminine la Neva, la Reuss, &c. Le Péloponnèse, which is 
féminine in Greek, is masculine in French, in spite of its 
féminine termination. Versaittes and Londres are mas*, 
culine; Jérusalem and Ilion are féminine. Etymology 
throws no light on the subject, and the gender of geo* 
graphical nouns seems to be arbitrary. 

156. Changes in gender op common nouns. — Before 
we consider the spécial changes by means of which the 
language dérives féminine substantives from the corre- 
qMMiding masculine substantives, we must examine certain 
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disturbing causes which hâve led to modifications of the 
gênerai ruies given above. Thèse causes may be dassed 
as foUows : 

Action of a double etymological form; 

Disturbing action of the termination ; 

Analogical action of suffixes ; 

Influence of analogous or closely related words; 

Syntactic actions ; 

Reversion to the Latin genden 

Finally we must form a spécial class for certain sub- 
stantives in which the change of gender is unexplained. 

167. SUBSTANTIVES WITH A DOUBtE ETYMOLOGICAL 

ORiGiN. — Before we examine changes of gender properly 
so called, we must quote a certain number of substantives 
which seem to show, or to hâve shown, changes of gender, 
the two genders being, however, derived either from two 
différent etymological forms, the one masculine, the other 
féminine, or else from the same noun, which was botii 
masculine and féminine in Latin. 

Thus we hâve : 

Serpent (now masc), from the Lat serpçntem, both 
masculine and fei^inine in Latin and in Old French ; it is 
still féminine in certain dialects. 

Fin (now fem.), from the Lat. ffnem, of both genders 
in Old French as well as in Latin. 

Oarôme (now fem.), of both genders in Old French ; the 
féminine comes from the féminine qtiadrag^mam, the 
masculine from the masculine quadragfsimum. 

Fourmi (now fem.) until the i6th century had the two 
forms : un fotimti, from the Latin fonn}Oum, and une 
founnie^ from the Latin form|oa. By a barbarous confu- 
sion the two words hâve been amalgamated ; the masculine 
(ovm fourmi has been adopted, but has received the fémi- 
nine gender offounnie. 

Dot (now fenv.), féminine from the Latin dotem, and 
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also masculine until the X7th century, from the Low Latin 

dOtUXDu 

PlatùM* (the métal phtinuni) (now maso.) was either 
feminine or masculine in the x8th century : féminine, from 
the Spanish floHna ; masculine, from the Spanish plaHno. 
The masculine has prevailed. 

* We must particularly notice certain verbal substantiYes 
bdonging to this category, i. e. substantives formed from 
a verb by improper derivaiion (Book III, {§ 304 and 308^ v). 
Thcy may be either masculine or feminine, and are some- 
dmes of both genders : 

Aide (now fem.^ both masculine and feminine until the 
i6th century, has been feminine ever since. 

Aise (now fem.), botli masculine and feminine until the 
iTth century: à son bel aise (La Fontaine, Contes, Mazet," 
L 155). The compound malaise has preserved the mascu- 
line genden 

Doute (now masc), feminine in Old French, both mascu- 
line and feminine in Middle French and until the middle 
of the XTth century. Vaugelas only allows the masculine. 

Benoontre (now masc.) and reproche (now masc.), of 
both genders in Middle French and until the middle of 
the iTth century. Vaugelas stiU allows in the plural à 
belles reproches, de sanf^antes reproches. 

Triomphe^ from triompher (both masc. and fem.), of both 
genders in its literal sensé in Middle French, js still 
feminine as a tenu in card-playing*. 

Échange (now masc.) was sometimes feminine in the, 
x6th and i7th centuries. 

158. DiSTURBING ACTION OF TERMINATIONS.— Wc nOW 

corne to the real causes of change in gender; 

* [To be dbtiiiguiihed from the fem. subet phtim, m phtm or plmtê, 
imed ia mrions tedmical ternes.] 

* [Tnompki (fem.) * (>) in certain cârd-gamet the Eoglish trump 
(acomiptioii of Inwivr/A); and (a) it the name of a game of carda resem* 
blingifaM«^] 
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Thèse changes were in some cases determined by Uie 
nature of the termination. 

(i) As many femimne French nouns end with an e mute 
corresponding to the Latin final a of the first féminine de* 
<Iension, and as French adjectives form their féminine by 
the addition of an e mute to the mascuUne, words originally 
masculine^ but ending with an e mute, hâve been regarded 
as féminine. This has happened espedally with words of 
this kind commeAcing with a vowel or an h mute; the 
final vowel of a preceding article, being in this case elided, 
could not serve to distinguish the gender \ In many cases 
the féminine has been altogether lost 

▲bime (now masc.)^ both masculine and féminine in the 
i6th century. 

Âge (now masc.), both masculine and féminine in the 
i6th and iTth centuries: ceiU âge ferrée (Malherbe^ Les 
larmes de SU Pierre, 1. 14). 

Amtdette (now fem.), masculine, according to the 
Academy, from the year 1762 to 183s ^^ accepted as 
féminine in 1878. D'Aubigné [1550-1630] and Chateau- 
briand [1768-1848] made it féminine. 

Anagramme (now fem.), masculine in the i6th century 
{ypâtAfta is neuter in Greek), has been féminine ever sinoe. 

Apostome*, both masculine and féminine in the i6th 
century, is still of both genders. Présent usage makes it 
a féminine word, but the Academy persists in declaiing it 
masculine. 

Armistice (now masc) is féminine in the Dictionary of 
the Academy of 176a. 

Automne, usually féminine in the i7th century, is still 
of uncertain gender. 

* [Thui lé-^nhimê and Im^ràbtmê both contimcl in pronunciatioB to 
hbim' ; un •!• Mme It a)so, by many French people, Uiough ponibly noi 
by the majority, pronounced in the Mme way at Hmi'¥Mmi, i.c. 
HH'mkim\1 

* [« Enflish mpotiim, a deep-eeated abecett.] 
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ibèDB (now km.) was still of both genders in the i8th 
oentury. 

Effluve (now either masc. or fem.) is often now féminine. 

"Énigme (now fem.^ masculine in the i6th century (neuter 
in the Greek nmyfta), was still masculine in Massillon [x6^- 
174a], but bas been féminine ever since. 
* isj^aote (now fem.), masculine (as in the Greek Iracrot) in 
the i6th century, bas been féminine since. 

âpigramme (now fem.)^ (neuter in the Greek MypafAfta\ 
masculine in the i6th century, is still masculine in Cor- 
neille. 

Episode (neuter in the Greek dwnavdtif), féminine in the 
i6th century, of both genders in the iTth century, bas 
been masculine since. 

Spitaphe (neuter in the Greek ^vtni^ioy, Low Lat epita— • 
pbium), masculine in the i6th century, was of both genders 
in the lyth, and bas been féminine since. 

Épittaète (neuter in the Greek «riStftror), masculine in the 
i6th century, was of both genders in the i7th century; 
has been féminine since. 

iSqoiToque (neuter in the Latin aequiYooum), mascu- 
line in the i6th century, was of both genders in the i7th 
century ; has been féminine since. 

àréaipèle (now masc.) was sometimes féminine in the 
I7th century. 

Euphorbe is masculine according to the Dictionary of 
the Academy, and féminine according to botanists. 

Horoscope (neuter in the Greek ^pi»incawûo9f^ Lat horosoo- 
pium),of both genders till the iSth century, is now masculine. ' 

Hymne (of both genders), masculine in the Latin 
hymnu% was both masculine and féminine in the i6th 
century; has remained féminine as an ecclesiastical term, 
but in its gênerai use is masculine.' 

Intenralle (now masc.)^ féminine in Middle French ; its 
gender was still doubtful in the i7th century; it has been 
masculine since. 
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• 

Intrigua (now fem.X mostly used in the masculine in the 
i6th century, from the Italian masculine inirigo, was of botb 
genders in the lyth century ; has been féminine since. 

iTÔire (now masc.) became féminine in the xyth century. 

OfQre (now fem*) was masculine in Old French ; both 
masculine and féminine in the i6th and i7th centuries ; has 
been féminine since the i8th century. 

Opalo is féminine, notwithstanding the Latin masculine 
. opalus. 

Opuscule (now masc) was sometimes féminine in the 
i7th and i8th centuries. 

Orage (now masc.) was sometimes féminine in the i7th 
century : cette diablesse i orage (Sév., Lettre à Madame de 
Guitaui, July 34, 1694). 

Ordre (now masc), féminine until the lôth century 
(notwithstanding its dérivation from the Latin masculine 
ordinemX was made masculine from the lyth century 
onwards by a reversion to the Latin gender; but in the 
sensé of a sacrament of the Church it continued to be 
féminine at that period : les saintes ordres. 

Organe, masculine according to its etymology (from the 
Latin neuter orgttnum), is often used as a féminine. 

Orthographe (now fenu), sometimes masculine in the 
x6th century, has been féminine since. 

Ovale (now masc), féminine in the I7th and i8th 
' centuries, has been masculine since. 

Uloère (now masc), both masculine and féminine in the 
i7th century. 

Ustensile (now masc), both masculine and féminine in 
the i7th century. 

We must observe that the common people now make ail 
substantives beginning with a vowel féminine, whether 
they end with an e mute or not ; they say : de la borna 
ouvrage, de la belle argefU, F air est fraîche, &c 

The action of the termination has oftén been strong 
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enough to change the gender of a substantive, cven when 
it began with a consonant : 

Cigare (now masc.), from the Spaniah masculine cigarro, 
is féminine in Chateaubriand [1768-1848], and is ao still 
in the South of France. 

Cimetam ' (now masc.) was féminine in Ronsard. 

Comète (now fem.), at first féminine, like the Latin 
oometa^ was masculine in the i6th century, of a doubtful 
gender in the i7th century, and has been féminine since. 

Crabe (now masc.) was sometimes féminine in the i7th 
and i8th centuries. 

Idmite (now fem.), masculine (like the Latin limitem) 
till the I7th century, still so in Corneille {ImUaiioH, iii, lo), 
has been féminine since. 

Malachite^ though masculine in Greek, is féminine in— 
Frenchi like ohrysolite, pyrite^ and analogous terms. 

Mânes (now masc.), féminine in the i6th century and 
sometimes in the i7th, notwithstanding the Latin mascu- 
line mânes. 

Pagne' is often féminine, although derived from the 
Spanish masculine paMo. 

Pastille is féminine^ although derived from the Latin 
masculine pastiUus. 

Patenôtre (now fem.) has been féminine, although 
derived from the Latin masculine pater noster, since the 
I3th century. 

Pétoncle*» féminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine peotononlus. 

Pieuvre is féminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine polypus. 

BenonoQle is féminine, although derived from the Latin 
masculine rannnonlus. 

Bluune (now masc). was of both genders till the x6th 
centuiy. 

* Seimiku^, from the ItaL feminine êcùmùarm. 

^ J 
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BioM is féminine» although derived front the Latin 
masculine rhythmua. 

Bisqua (now masc) became féminine in the i6th centuiy, 
and the Dictionary of the Academy in 1763 still preserved 
the expression à toute risque. 

SalYO (now fem.) was still masculine in the i6th century, 
from the Latin imperative salre ; has been feminiae since. 

Squelette (now masc.) was sometimes féminine in the 
ZTth centuiy. 

Steppe (now fera.) was masculine at the beginning of 
the i9th century, but is now féminine» in agreement with 
its Russian dérivation. 

The gender of compound nouns» which from their for- 
mation should hâve been masculine, has been affected by 
their termination. 

Aflkire (^ce qui est à faire) (now fem.) was masculine 
till the x6th century, was still of that gender in the iTth 
century in certain spécial phrases» such as : pour les expris 
affaires du roi, and is so at the présent day in the patois of 
the south of France. 

Alarme (s d tarme) (now fem.^ a word of the i5th 
century» was first masculine» and of doubtful gender in the 
i6th and X7th centuries. 

Oontre-approohee ^ has become féminine. 

Oontre-latte * has become féminine. 

Entraves has become féminine. 

Entrecôte» still masculine according to the Academy» 
has become féminine in the ordinary language. 

Soucoupe has become féminine. 

Boute-roue» chaase-rage, garde-robe» and other com- 
pounds of the same kind formed veith the imperative» were 
affected by their termination and hâve become féminine. 

▲prèi-âiné^ aprèe-eoupée^ etymologically masculin^ 

* [•■ Eaf. €09mUi^ûppiroëel^ a ailitarytcna.] 
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hâve become féminine, and bave caused apris<Unerf apris^ 
souper^ aprés-ntidit to become féminine by analogy. 

Oi) Conversely, a masculine termination bas in some 
cases rendered masculine words that were originally 
féminine. 

' Names of plants ending in a» a féminine termination in 
Latin, are masculine in French : aoaoi% oamilia, hortensia, 
réséda, te. 

Similarly, rémora, choléra, mioa, ténia, tibia^ opéra, 
phylloxéra» are masculine (U phylloxéra vastairix is said, 
although the Latin adjective is in the féminine). 

Éoho (féminine in Latin), épitomé (féminine in Latin), 
raifort (in Old French, raUfori^^ Lat radix fortJs, fem.), 
are now masculine. 

The names of trees, which were ail. féminine in Latin, 
bave ail (with two exceptions» vigne and yeuse) become 
masculine in French in the same way, because the termina* 
lion was masculine. 

160. ÂNAL06ICAL ACTION OF SUFHXES* — Thc gcndcr of 

a certain number of substantives derived from their 
etymology bas been changed, because their termination 
resembled a suffix of the other gender. 

The Latin oartilago, féminine, bas become in French 
cartilage, masculine, under the influence of the masculine 
suffix -âge (Book III, { 159). 

▲spendix, féminine in Latin, bas become appendice, 
masculine^ under the influence of the masculine suffix -iœ, 
occurring in office^ service (Book III, { 159). 

▲rtem, féminine in Latin» became art^ féminine in Old 
French, but masculine since Middle French, under the 
influence of Ihe masculine suffix «art» «ard (Book III, 

13x7)- 
Pleor, now a masculine substantive, was féminine in the 

* {/ni il htra fsMinlat, c£ 1 177.] . ^^ 
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Works of Régnier, d'Urfé, Malherbe, Rotrou, under the 
influence of the féminine suffix -eur. 

This last suffix itself, derived from the Latin masculine 
suffix -9r«m, yielded féminine nouns in French for a similar 
reason. 

Abstract Latin nouns in -çrem were ail masculine: 
ool y rem, dolfrem. In Gallo-Romanic they ail. becaroe 
féminine : la chaleur, la douleur; and this new gender took 
such strong root that similar French words formed by dé- 
rivation, or borrowed from Latin by the Lcamed formation 
at a later date, were made féminine. Thus the adjectives 
rouge, noir, vert, aigre, maigre, hâve given the féminine 
substantives: la rougeur, la noirceur, la verdeur, t aigreur, 
la tnaigreur; and, similarly, the following words ofleamed 
formation are also féminine : la vapeur, la rigueur (from 
the Latin masculine nouns vap^am, rigfrem). 

The other Romance languages hâve also tended more or 
less to make ail their corresponding nouns féminine. 

The reason for this change lies in the influence on the 
suffix «çrem of a féminine suffix with the same abstract 
connotation, and of a very similar form, the suffix •Xfnk, •tire. 

160. Action of analogous words or closely related 
TERMS. — ^We may regard as similar to this analogical 
action of suffixes the effect, on certain words, of words of 
analogous form, or of closely related tenus used in certain 
expressions more or less sanctioned by custom. 

Minuit^ stiU féminine in Corneille, has become masculine 
by analogy with midi. 

▲prte-midi, masculine according to its etymology, has 
also become féminine by analogy with apris^née, après- 
90Upé$. \ 

0aiiA from the Latin masculine sfnguinem, has become 
féminine only in the expression par la sang Dieu (which 
by a corruption has yielded par la sang bleu, pakamàleu), 
owing to the influence of de par la morl-Ùieu. 
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Zià Tomsaint (an abbreviation for la [féU de] tous tes 
sasfUs) bas Icd to the féminine genders in la MùCarême, la 
nthjanoUr^ la mi-aoûU 

nront^ from the Latin féminine firontem, bas become 
masculine by analogy witb otber words in •on/, e«g. pont^ 
fumL 

iipiderme^ féminine in Greek and Latin (epidermia), 
bas become masculine owing to tbe influence of derme, 
derived firom jthe Greek neuter (^p9u). 

ité, firom tbe Latin féminine aett^tem, became masculine 
in tbe earliest period of Frencb owing to tbe genders of 
prmkmps and kmr. 



▼al, féminine in tbe Latin TfUem, and still féminine — ., 
in proper nouns (Fraideval, Laval),, became masculinci 
eitber owing to tbe expression par monts ei par vaux 
{ouer km and dale), or by analogy witb sucb words as 
ekeval, chevaux. 

Épeautro, from tbe Latin féminine spelta^ bas become 
masculine Uke otber names of plants i le U/, le froment, 
lese(^. 

16L Symtactic actions.— (i) Tbe gender of a substantive 
in certain pbrases may dépend on the gender of another 
substantive which bas been elided and ia understood: la 
Toussaint, la Saini-Jean {/été being understood). 

Voôl is féminine in la Noël, owing to the ellipsis ot/ite ; 
masculine in Noil esCartivé, owing to tbe ellipsis oîjour. 

PAquM is a féminine substantive corresponding to a 
Latin neuter plural: La Pâque des Juifs, les Piques 
duréliemies, Pâques fleuries (Palm^SundayY, Pâques closes 
(LouhSufuiqy). But it q[>pears as a masculine owing to tbe 
ellipsis o( Jour (de) in Pâques prochain, Pâques est venu, 
Pâques est passé, Pâques est haut, est bas, cette année. 

Kéroi is a féminine substantive : la merci, une merci, 
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MMe gratuf merci {grand b^ng hère a féminine adjective 
({§ 177» î> <^<i z80f iv); this last expression, in the i6th 
century, led, by mistake» to the phrase dSnrv un grand tnera, 
making mera masculine. 

To the same category belong ail substantives which 
were originally adjectives and which now hâve a double 
gender, being eiUier masculine or femininei according to 
their meaning : 

/f critique {criiic) and la critique {crOicism) 

le fourbe {maie impostor) „ la fourbe (femak imposhr^ 

imposture) 
le paralUle {a parallel, ^, la paraUile {parallel Une) 

in comparison) 
le pendule { pemùdum) ,, la pendule {dock) 
le physique {physique) „ la physique {physics) 

le quadrille (quadrille, ^-c.) „ la quadiUle (parfy cf horse- 

men in a toumafnen() 
le vague {vagueness), àc. „ la vague {uHive), Sec 

Names of colours, even when they are formed from femi* 
nine substantives denotingcolouredobjects, are masculine, 
or rather neuter : un beau couleur de feu ; also amarante, 
aurore, cerise, écarlate, feuille-morte, gorge de pigeon, jon- 
quille, mauve, noisette, orange, paille, pourpre, puce, rose. Sec 

(ii) The change of ge'nder has been, in some cases, due 
to a ohange in sensé. 

Brebis {ewe), now a féminine substantive, from the Latin 
masculine verveoom {ram). 

Jument {mare), now a féminine substantive, from the 
Latin neuter Jumentom {beast qfburden). 

Personne. — (i) In the plural, persotmes, used as an 
équivalent for hommes, was masculine in the i6th and 
i7th centuries: quatre personnes diversement vestns (Rabe- 
lais, iv, 48) ; peu de personnes sont morts (Ambroise Paré, 
xxiii, 18); J'aiveu des personnes reprins.(Mod. F. repriè) 
\ d avoir obéi (Montaigne^ éd. Leclerc, i, 60). 
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In the iTth century the qualifying words and pronouns 
referring to the word personnes had to be separated by 
other words from thU substantive ; such qualifying words 
and pronouns were in that case masculine : Deux personnes 
s*y arrêtent pour parler et quelque/ois il faut présumer qu^U 
jnarckent (Corneille, Examen du Cid) ; Des personnes qui 
• • • étaient paritunés BxoL-mémes (La Fontaine, Psyché, s) ; 
Jatnaisje Wai vu deux personnes si contents Tun tle F autre 
(Molière^ Don Juan, i, a) ; Les personnes desprit ont en 
eux les semences de toutes les véHtési ils admirent tout (La 
Bruyère^ éd. Servois, p. 127). In the lyth century, gram- 
marians discussed with subtlety the cases in which the 
words referring to personnes should become masculine or 
remain féminine. 

The above use of personnes as a masculine disappeared- 
in the i8th centur}'. 

(2) In the singular. — When personne is used in négative 
or interrogative sentences it becomes an indefinite sub- 
stantiv^ and therefore in Modem French takes the mas- 
culine gender (see { 141). In the i6th century we still find 
the féminine : (Sans) que personne y soit admise (Ambroise 
Paré, xxiv, 52). The modem usage was estabUshed in 
the i8th century: personne n*est parfait. 

The grammarians of the lyth and i8th centuries dis* 
cussed the question vfhether personne in an indeterminate 
sensé should be féminine when it obviously denoted a 
woman. Father Chifflet [1598*1658] in his Grammar con* 
demns the phrase je ne vois personne si belle que vous, but 
wrongly, since on n^est pas plus belle is accepted as correct, 
although on is an essentially masculine substantive ; per^ 
sonne, on the other hand, was originally féminine. 

On and Pon become féminine when they dénote a 
woman : // tfy passe (à Paris) tous les jours cent choses 
qu'on ignore dans les provinces, quelque spirituelle q$ie 
ton, soit. (Molière^ Précieuses ridicules, 10). 

■nftat becomes féminine when it dénotes a jjjrl : Vous 
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m'atHUM, ma ckért en/ani (Mme. de Sévigné to Mme. de 
Grignan, Feb. 9, 1671). 

Ano4tr« (now masc.): the grammarian Maupas (1635) 
makes it of both genders. 

Ck>apl«, originally féminine» from the Latin oçpvilam. 
became masculine in the beginning of the Middle Âges. 
In the i6th century, by a reversion to the Latin gender, the 
Word became also féminine, and both genders were used 
indiscriminately : um€ couple de beaux chevaux (Marguerite 
de Navarre, Nmtvdles, xxvi), un bon couple de bctufs 
(Rabelais, Gargantua, i, 39). 

In the 17 th and i8th centuries the grammarians deter- 
mined the use of both genders with more or less précision : 
couple is masculine when it dénotes two créatures matched 
together : un couple fta^nis, un beau couple, un couple de 
pigeons ; it is féminine when it dénotes an accidentai group 
of two things of the same kind : une couple dceufs. 

Qent^ from the Lat féminine gçntem, is féminine in the 
singular : U enseigne à qui wè^gcnt s^ allient (Mod. F. Ven- 
scig9t€ sous laquelle sa troupe se rassemble) {Rolaiul, 1. 1641). 
lM9kGenttrotte'menu{Mod.FJageniàpetitspas){Lsi Fontaine, 
Fab. iii, 18). Oens was formerly also féminine in the plural : 
Et maintes autres bonesgens (Villehardouin [i 167-1213], 3) ; 
de toutes gens louée (Ch. d'Orléans [1391-1465], Ballad 23) ; 
but when the adjective followed gens it might also be mas- 
culine. Marot [1495-1544] gives us both the masculin.e 
and féminine in this case: Par gens brutaux passés à 
Fétanutu (= examined) (v, 353). Les vieilles gens tu rens 
(Mod. F. rends) fortes et vives; les jeunes gens tu fais 
récréatives (ii, 268). 

Thus gens could be made masculine when the adjeo* 
tive followed it. It obviously took in this case the sensé 
of hommes, a masculine plural substantive. Thus was 
formed the modem usage. When an adjective précèdes 
the substantive, the two are regarded as a single unit, the 
adjective being so closely connected with the substantive 
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as to form a kind of compound word. When, on thc 
contrary; the adjective follows the substantive, even 
immediately, it is separated from it by a proposition 
understood : un homme honnête is équivalent to un homme 
(qui esi) honnête. 

^ The tendency of the language to consider gens as a 
term synonymous with hommes, and consequently to make 
it masculine, has been strong enough to impose this new 
gender on ail words in agreement with gens except in the 
spécial case where gens was immediately preceded by 
a déterminant possessing a féminine recognizable by its 
form. In this case the union of the adjective with the 
substandve was too close to make the new usage prevail 
over the old, and thus was formed the modem ruie accord- 
ing towhich the déterminants of gens are made masculine, -. 
whether they précède or foUow it, except when gens is 
wanediàlefy preceded by an adjective with distinct genders 
and with which it is closely connected by the sensé. In 
this case only, the adjective and the other preceding deter* 
minants are put in the féminine ; thus we say : ces gens 
son/ heureux; tous ^f us aimables; touM les gens; heureux 
ces gens; i!» vieilles ^ns soif/ malheureux. 

Bien, from rem, was féminine in Old French and until 
the i6th century, although from the I5th century the 
masculine appears already when the word is used in an 
indeterminate sensé. Rien was originally équivalent to 
the modem chose : bi riens que faime s in O. F. the thing 
toliich I like; then, having taken an indefinite sensé (as 
an insigntyicani thing, and, hence, nothing), espedally in ' 
négative sentences, rien received the gender of the logical 
neuter, that is the masculine : Ci*gist un rien, là oâ tout 
triompha (Marot, iii, 262). 

* Chose has in the same way become masculine in quelque 
ihose and auire chose. This change is modem. In the 
i6th century and the beginning of the i7th, chose still 
keeps its proper gender in thèse expressions : Il faut donc 
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irottoer muImu chotê plus génénte (MâlhcrbCf cd* Ljh 
liuiM, îi, p. 475). 

Je vcms votUois tmmiéi proposer quelque chose^ 
• Mois û fCest plus besoiu que je vous la p ropose, 
Cmr éOm est impassible. (Pieire ConieOle, i/ioitair, iu, 5.) 

Vaugdas^ Thomas ComeOle^ and thc Academy dedared 
that tbeae expressions^ corre^KMiding to Ladn neuter 
nouns^ ougfat to be made masculine. 

We may further quote the foUowing ezamples of change 
of genderdue todiange of meanii^: — 

Pssto {plague\ used figuradvely. Ces! uue méchante 
peste, une peste de valei, has led to the ^[urative use : cei 
eufani est un petit /«s^ 

Aide, élère, garde^ mancsuTre, trompette, enseigne, 
oomette^ psIlUssis guide, are féminine in the literal sense^ 
or in an absiraci sensé when denoting the actions of hdping; 
nûsing; guarding; ftc When used in the coticreie sensé, 
trompeUe, euseigne, êK^ take either gender, according as they 
apply to men or women : un aide, une aide; un éive, une 
dive; 'on garde, luko garde; wimau€fuvre,wio mameuvre; 
un trompette, un euseigue, un cornette, un paillasse (€Umu\ 
xm guide. 

In this way the Old French nonrriesen, a verbal noun 
from nourrir, and originally a féminine subslantive^ has 
become the masculine nourrisson ^ 

Lastly, a somewhat considérable number of substantives 
denoting persons or things diifer in their gender according 
to their signification, such as : bulle, oartouehe^ claque^ 
interligne, laque, lévite^ manohe, masq:ne, mémoire^ mode, 
monogramme, période, pique^ pivoine^ àc 

162. Reversion to the latin gender.— The reversion 
to the Latin gender, which we find in the case of some 

• 

* [Tbe EnfUsh équivalent m êmkHng m a diaiiiiiitîve in *9^g finom tbt 
O. £. verbal noun wêket (Skeat), and ia not UMrelbre due to an tauucûf 
paraUel Ininafonoation oftke verbal «MoMMyr, aa nighi aeem at firH aiflK.] 
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tvords, ia a purely artificial reversion and ia the work of 
writers preoccupied with etymology. 

It was at the end of the Middie Ages that an endeavour 
was made to restore to certain substantives the gender of 
Latin substantives from which they were rightly or 
Jfi^rongly derived. 

iBiwééhé, arohavôohé, duohé, comté, vicomte, and 
arohidiaooné, ail nouns which were féminine in Old and 
Middie French, and well into the lyth century, hâve again 
become masculine, because they were derived from Latin 
substantives ending with the masculine suffix -f tus. Cotnié 
has only remained féminine in /a Franche^Comté. 

Onglc^ from the Latin ^gal% was féminine, in con- 
formity with its etymology, until the i7th century. It 
was then erroneously supposed to be derived from the .. 
masculine substantive nnguis, which has the same mean- 
ing» and thus became masculine. 

Some writers hâve considered the word insulie, a verbal 
substantive from insulicr, as mascuh'ne, as if it were de* 
rived from the Latin masculine substantive insultas. 

Others hâve considered the substantives porche and 
dialecte as féminine, deriving them from Latin forms which 
are féminine. 

Changes of this kind hâve chiefly affected the nouns 
in -ciir. We hâve seen above (p. 24) that thèse nouns 
were masculine in Classical Latin, and that they became 
féminine in the Popular Latin of the Gauls. In thé i5th 
and i6th centuries an attempt was made to restore to 
nouns in -enr the Classical Latin gender. Calvin says : ' 
un ardeur impétueux {Institution Chrétienne, Dedication). 
In the i5th and i6th centuries both genders are ascribed 
to erreur, horreur, humeur, nueurs, as well as to honneur 
and déshmneur. The attempt made with regard to the 
first four substantives failed, but honneur and déshonneur, 
which were féminine in Old Frcnch, hâve become irre* 
vocaMy masculine. 
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Labiur (masc.) does not belong to this class of words» 
as it does not corne from the Latin labçrem, whicli gave 
the O. F. la^p but is a verbal substantive from the verb 
lab(mnr (A> wmrk% like the substantive labour \ derived 
in the same way, but later, from the same verb. 

Amour was féminine in Old French. At the end of the 
Middie Ages it became masculine, as was amor in Latin. 
Both genders hâve been preserved side by side down to 
the présent day. Amour in the plural is of both genders, 
except in the mythological sensé» when it is masculine: 
Us Amours. In the singular it is more usually masculine 
and is only used in the féminine in poetry. 

Aigle, féminine in the Ciassical Latin ^uilam, became 
masculine both in Popular Latin and Old French. In 
the i6th century it was of both genders. At présent it 
may still be used in the féminine in the literal sensé 
in rhetorical language. In the figurative sensé it is mas- 
culine when it dénotes a person of superior intellect, and 
féminine when it dénotes the Roman standard. 

168. Inexplicable change of gender in certain sub- 
STANTivEs. — We cannot account for the change of gender 
in a certain number of nouns. 

The foUowing féminine nouns hâve become masculine : 
amalgame, çhauvre, cloaque, diocèse, grimoire (a popular 
doublet of gramiuaire), losange, mélange, navire, risque, 
reproche, soupçon, sort, tige (only in the i6th century), &c 

The following masculine nouns hâve become féminine: 
font (the radical of foniaine) and defU (which is still 
masculine in Lorraine). 

IM. The féminine of nouns denoting persons. — We 
must now consider the formation of the féminine in nouns 
denoting persons and. iioi#ii5 denoting am'mals* 

* [ ■• to turn over ihe soSl wiUi a tpadc, plough, or oUier implement] 
' [Now ooly uted in techniod oxprenioas.] 
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In nouns denoting persons there i% in gênerai an agrée* 
ment between the grammatical gender and that whicb 
is indicated by the sex. However, owing to the character 
of their terminations^ the féminine gender may be assigned 
to nouns denoting men, such as : une estafette^ une recrue^ 
mne setttittdU ; and the masculine gender to nouns denoting 
women : un laideron^ un souUlan {slui), un tendron. 

On the other hand, as we hâve seen above ({ 161, a), 
the language sometimes endeavours to establish an agrée* 
ment between the form and sensé, as in: un ense^ne, 
un guide, une enfant. 

Certain nouns denoting persons are exclusively either 
masculine or féminine» because they apply to states or 
professions exclusively, or more particularly, belonging to 
one or the other sex. Thus we say : une fenime auteur^, — 
cette fe^nme est un parfait écrivain , un peintre de talent, un 
bon professeur. We understand, however, the freedom of . 
writers who hâve given a féminine form to certain of thèse 
words : Voltaire tried prqfesseuse, Jeanjacques Rousseau 
peintressé^ and anmtrice, and Mirabeau brigande. Douairière, 
lavandière^ no longer, in the modem language*, possess 

* It was ironicaUy Uiat BoUeau wrote ; 

Vais^Je épouser ici quelque apprentie auteur? 

5a/. X, 1. 464. 

' Certain granniarians would hâve us wkj Im pwUtt* La gravtuuâ 
and Ie9 ptmirmêtê are used at the présent day in speaking of ladies who 
cngrave on wood and paint on porcehûn in professioqal schools. We 
may add that the féminine nouns peùtirtsêi, anmtriet, and brigande were 
used in the hmguafe of the i6th centuiy, which was much freer than 
the French of the présent day. 

' The masculine nouns dotiftiritr, ImimutUtr, and nwnuHer hâve become 
archaic: doêiairier, in the phrase e^^ani dotunrièr (a child that inherits 
his mother^s marriafe portion and renounces his (ather's ^heritance), is an 
obsolète légal tenu ; the tmvmtuUer was the officer whose duty it was to 
superintend the wadiing of the royal linen ; vivandier, in the sensé of the 
£ng. sntkr, has been generally replaced by the word eénHnier. As fer 
tttodiak (now fea.), it must not be forgotten that on its introduction in the 
language in the 18U1 ccntuiy it was of both gendcrs, was used in the sensé 
of both mm dka nd êaé fnmx ka n dt dt mod$ê^ and not only in the restricted 
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corresponding masculine nouns. In our own Urne the 
masculine noun couturier bas been derived from couturUrg. 

When a féminine substantive is used to correspond to a 
given masculine substantive, this féminine may be fonned 
in various ways : 

(i) The masculine substantive may be made féminine 
urithout change of spelling; the simple indication* given by 
the gender of the déterminant suflSdng^ un àève, urne élève ; 
un gardê^ une garde. 

(ii) The féminine may be expressed by a différent word, 
or by the same word with a marked modification of the 
tcrmination : 

homme^ mari fanme 

père mère 

papa mofnan 

parrain marraine 

parâire tnanUre 

^, garçon fille 

frère sœur 

gendre bru 

onde tante 

* neveu nièce 

roi reine 

vieillard vieille 

compagnon compagne 

serviteur servante 

gouverneur gouvernante 

Vieille is the féminine corresponding to the alternative 
masculine forms vieil and vieux. 

Compagne is derived from the Latin oompfni% which 
contains the same radical as oompanio and oompanionem, 

•ente of 'milliner' as at présent [The chaofe hat rettilted from tbe 
restriction in the sensé iiimoèn, which originally applied to the olijecta 
of clothing wom by women in gênerai, but now ouly applies to miUiaeiyy 
which is aUnost exckishrely sold by wonen.] 
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which gave copain ' (cf. the O. F. compaing) and compa- 
gnon, but with a féminine suffix -ia added '• 

Serrante ia the féminine o( servant; the latter is only used 
0) in archaic expressions: gentitshommts servants*, les 
/rires serva$îts de tordre de Malle*, or (2) figuratively: un 
cavalier servatii, un servant éfainour {lover); and aiso in the 
spécial sensé of un servant it artillerie* (gunner). In the 
sensé corresponding to servante, it has been replaced by 
a Word of leamed formation, serviteur, borrowed from the 
Latin serritor, 

OoaTemante is the féminine of gouvernant, which is 
no longer used in the singular except as an adjective ; it 
is still used in the plural, but only in a spécial sensé, les 
gouvemaftts (s nders); it hts been replaced in the singular, 
in the sensé corresponding to gouvernante {governess), by 
gouverneur, a derivative from gouverner. 

(iii) The féminine may be formed as in adjectives, by 
the addition of an e mute, which sometimes causes the 
final consonant of the masculine to undei^ change: 
cousin, cousine; ffutrquis, Marquise; paysan, paysanne; 
^pouXf épouse ; veiff, veuve ; /oUf/oUe. 

<iv) As a rule the féminine is formed by the addition of 
the 8uflix*es8e (from the Latin ^ssa» see Book III, { 3x7, a): 
borgne, borgnesse ; chanoine, •esse ; comte, •esse ; dréle,*esse; 
druide^^esse; duc, duchesse*; hâte, ^esse; ivrogne, •esse; ladre, 
•esse*, maître, -esse; mulâtre, •esse; fnotne, •esse; nigre, fCsse; 
pair, •esse; pape, •esse; patron, ^nesse; pauvre, •esse; poète, 
•esse; prêtre, •esse; prince, •esss; prophète, •esse; sauvage, 
•esse; trcdlre, •esse, Ac. 

Traître in Old French was dedined, and gave in the 

1 C-theEn^ahdlwiM.] 

' [And the elîiîoii of the -ion of tbe nidic«l, accordlng to the genenU 
nik in Latîii dérivation.] 

* TlM gentlen^n who waited mt the King^s table. 

* [CC the Eni^ * to tenre e gun.'] 

* [With regard to the change ofrinto fil, Me 1 1$5,<;] 
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nominative singular tràUn^ and in the accusative tnOtor. 
The nominative tràUre has become irMre in the masculine^ 
and in the féminine ira^lnsse. The accusative /raJ/àr became 
•uccessively trâUkurunû traUeur^ with a féminine tradroise, 
which has survived only in the adverb traUreu8€mê$êi. 

We may also add dassê^ dùtcanisu^ doctoresse, formed 
on the Latin model from the corresponding masculine 
nouns (ds*iis, diAoon-ii% dootor). 

(v) Nouns denoting agents, in -our, form their féminine 
by a change of -onr into -ouse : menietir, menteuse. 

In Old French thèse nouns first formed their féminines 
in «oris : pecheor, pecheriz ; efnpereor, empereriz. -ear, -sur» 
corresponded to the Latin -aiçrem; -eris to the Latin 
•atrf cem. At a fairly early period -eris was changed into . 
•eresse under the influence of the suffix -esse above 
mentioned: meni-eur, tneni-^resse ; dans^eur, danS'^resse. 
Finally, from the I4th century onwards, a new confusion 
arose between the mascuh'nes in -our and the masculines of 
adjectives in -eux, -suse (Latin •osas» -osaX because the final 
r in the former, and the x (that is, the final s; see Book I, 
p. 15a) in the latter, were gradually dropped in pronunda* 
tion, The two endings were pronounced eu, and the eu of 
-eor was then confused with the eu of -eux, ••use : menteur^ 
being pronounced menteu, thus gave the féminine menteiise, 
just as heureux, pronounced heureu, gave the féminine heur- 
euse. Later on, the r reappeared in pronunciation, but the 
féminines in -euse survived nevertheless (see § 316, 23). 

The termination -eresse, thus replaced by the termina- 
tion -euse, has been preserved only (i) in certain technical 
terms, ail somewhat archaic, and concerning law or spécial 
callings: baiUeresse,défenderesse,demanderesse^,guin4leresse\ 
êtc^ and (2) in a few words adopted in poetical usage: 
chasseresse, devineresse, vengeresse. 



* [ « /«MOT, éIfftHdmHit pimnlt^^ retpectively, in Uie feaiimae fendcr.] 

• [ - i9^^p€ (iMutical).] 
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(vi) Nouns denoting an agent, in -teur, •triœ, mostly 
differ from the preceding ones in being of learned forma- 
tion, and in having their féminines directly derived from the 
oorresponding Latin féminines. Thus the masculine per- 
•eontarem and the féminine penaoutrioem hâve passed 
fr«m Latin into French in the forms persécuteur^ persécu- 
trice \ similarly we hâve conservateur^ conservatrice; direc* 
ietir, directrice ; exécuteur ^ exécutrice ; protecteur ^ protectrice ; 
tentateur^ tentatrice. 

Cantatrice. The féminine of chanteur was, and is still, 
chanteuse: /es premières et les secondes chanteuses à 
t opéra \ les cltantetises des rues. Primadonnas, finding 
this féminine too simple, hâve assumed the finer-sound- 
ing name cantatrice, taken from the Italian, and taken 
directly by Italian from Latin. 

Ambassadrice. Ambassadeur^ a foreign word borrowed 
from the Italian, which at the end of the i4th century 
replaced the old word ^mbasseor, has since the lyth cen- 
tury possessed a féminine ambassadrice^ formed on the 
type of nouns in -tenr, -trice* 

16S. The FEMININE OF NOUNS DENOTING ANIMALS.— 

Nouns denoting animais may apply either to species 
exclusiveiy, or to individuals. 

When they dénote species they are generally masculine 
or féminine according to their gender in the original lan- 
guage from which they hâve been derived : le citât, le chieft, 
le serpent, le rat, la vipère, Vhyène (fem.), &c. 

When they dénote individuel animais the words mâle 
ox femelle are generally added to the name of the species 
in the case of wild animais : souris mâle, souris femelle ; 
serpent mâle, serpent femelle. 

In the case of domestic animais, and also of certain wild 
animais^ there may be three distinct names, one for the 
spedefl^ one for the maie, and one for the female : 
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Spedct. Maie. 


FeaMle. 


cheval étalon 


jument 


bcmf taurtau 


vache 


cochon porc 


truie 


mouton héier 


brebis 


Sometimes a féminine noun is 


used to dénote both tbe 


female and the species, and a masculine noun is used to 


dénote Ihe maie : 


.• 


FmmIc and ipeeles. 


Maie. 


chèwrt 


bouc 


poule 


coq 


oie 


jars 


abeille 


bourdon 



SometimeSi on the other hand, a masculine noun is used 
to dénote both the maie and species, and a féminine noun 
is used to dénote the female : 



Maie and spedes. 


Femak. 


mulet 


mule 


chien 


chienne 


cerf 


biche 


singe 


guenon 


lièvre 


hase 


chameau 


chatnelle 


sanglier 


laie 


tigre 


tigresse 



The masculine and féminine may (i) be derived from two 
différent radicals : coq, poule ; ceff^ biche ; or (2) be formed 
by modifying the same radical differently: mulet, $nule; 
lévrier, levrette; loup, louve. The féminine is derived 
directly from the masculine in chat, chatte; lioft, lionne; 
and the masculine from the féminine in nmle, timlet; dinde, 
dindon. The language takes thus a free course in this 
matter, choosing such. expressions as it finds at hand. 
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III. Nuabert. 

IM. Origin OF THE FRENCH PLURAL. — The Frcnch 
numbers arc derived from the Latin numbers, i. e. the 
French singular is derived directiy from the Latin singular, 
i(pd the French plural from the Latin plural. The forma 
of the Old French declension, murs, mur, and mur, murs, 
are the direct représentatives of the corresponding Latin 
forma» muras, murum, and mûri, muros. It is then 
incorrect hisiaricaOy to say that the modem plural mur-s 
représenta the modem singular plus s. This is only true 
empirically of the language of to-day, in which the con- 
sciousness of the etymology has been lost. 

167. Changes of form caused in old french by the 
FLEXioNAL S. — ^Thc addition of the flexional ; when the 
radical ended with a consonant, gave rise to a consonant- 
group, which in the course of time underwent varions 
changes. 

In Old French, when the substantive ended with a 
labial or a palatal, thèse consonants dropped before the 
s (( loo). If the final was a dental, it combined with the 
s and became a I ({ 69, note). Ifitwasan],oranliiiai<«SI!rir, 
it changed into u (§§ 105, 106, 107). Lastly, if the word 
ended with the groups rm or m, the m or n was dropped 
(S 100). 

In ezamining thèse facts, we shall, in what follows, omit 
ail mention of the nominative^ as this case has not survived 
in the modem language \ and take into considération only 
the accusatives singular and plural. 

Thus in Old French : 

(i) When the final consonant was a làUal, it dropped 
before the a of the plural. 
b: U gab (JM), tes gas ) U radoub (refiUing, of a ship), 

* EscepC ia a kim iMlsncc^ qaoted § isod 
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p: U cdp (Mod F. coup\ Us cals; le drap, les drus; 
tapprenii/, les apprentis ; le baiBt/, les baillis ; lecérf,lescers; 
laclefflescUs; la nef, les nés ; tmuf^lesœus. 

(ii) When the final consonant was a pftlata], it droppcd 
before the • of the plural : U coq^ les cas ; le grec, les grés; 
le lac, les las } U lurc, les turs. 

(iii) When the final consonant was a dental, the s com- 
bined with the dental to form a 1 : Ai bontei, Us banles; 
la dent, Us denM; f enfant, Us en/ans; la gent, Us gens; 
tout, toHM. In the i3th century the s, that \s the ts, was 
reduced to s in prononciation, and later in writing also 
(§ ioi\ so that the case of the dentals became identical 
with that of the labîals and palatals ; and we find, corrc- 
sponding to the singulars dent, enfant, gent, tout, the plurals 
erifans, dens, gens, tous. 

(iv) When the final consonant was an 1 or 1 nwuiUée, it 
was changed into n before the s of the plural, thus forming 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel. We know ({ 107) 
that, if this vowel was an è, an a was intercalated after it, 
which produced the triphthong ^u, then èf u, then eau ; 
hèls had successively become b^aus and héqus, befus, from 
which came beaux (pron. bd). In the Middle Ages x was 
used as an abridged sign for the final group -us ; and, the 
significance of this x having been foi^gotten. in the course 
of time it came to be regarded as a substitute for the m, 
and the u was reintroduced ; thus we find first Us ckevax 
(pron. Us ckevaus), and then Us chevaux (§ io6). 

1 : Le cheval. Us chevaux; le mal, Us maux; U mantel, 
les manteaux ; U chapH, les chapeatix; U chevèl, les cheveux; 
le col, les cous ; F aïeul, les ^Oeux ; U ciel. Us deux. 

±: le travail, Us travaux; U conseil, les conseux {hlod. F. 
cofiseiU); U linceul. Us Imceux (Mod. F. UnceuU); U 
genouil, Us genoux* 

(v) When the final consonants were -rm or «m, the m or 
n was dropped before the s of the plural : U venu, les vers; 

s 
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k fom (Mod. F. four\ Us fors ; Ujom (Mod F. /m^)i Us 
jars \ U iom (Mod. F. iSMir), Us tors. 

Thus in Old French the flexional i» in various cases, 
modified the form of the word considerably, and even led 
Xq a change in vowels capable of having either an open 
or a close modification. In coq the o was open, in cos the o 
was close ; in Gr€c the e was open, in Grés it was dose. 

At the end of the Middle Ages, under the influence 
of analogy, the melodious variety of sound given by the 
use of the two forms was sacrificed to the désire to mark 
o£f the substantive more clearly from its inflexion. To 
obtain this resuit it was necessary that the plural should 
be nothing else than the singular plus s. The language in 
soroe words took the singular as the starting-point, and 
formed the plural by adding the s; in others it took 
the plural and formed the singular by suppressing the s. 
In certain words, however, the usage of the Middle Ages, 
with its double forms^ has survived. 

168. Formation of the plural from the singular. 
— ^This is the most usual case, and has become the rule 
in Modem French: un Gnc, des Grecs) un Turc, des 
Turcs ; un coq, des coqs ; une nef^ des nefs. However, in 
pronunciadon, if not in orthography, traces of the old 
usage hâve been preserved: un bctuf, des bctufs (pron. 
bctti)\ un ceuf, des œufs (pron. mu) ; faire échec, jouer aux 
échecs (pron. éché) \ 

169. Formation of tue singular from the plural. 
Effzct on the pronunciation of final consonahts. — 
The singular was formed from the plural by the suppres- 
sion of the ••* From the plurals apprentis,. batUis, fors, 
jors, iors, vers, were formed the singulars apprenti, baûti, 
far, jor, ior (Mod F. four, jour, tour), ver, which replaced 

* We mqr raoMriCff htmwttr, thaï Uie présent tendencgr ie to proaoonco 
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the original singulars appretUif^ baSliff fom, jam^ iom, 

From the plurals éiaux, hoyaux, noyaux^ gtwmx^ ctms^ 
fouSf chiVi$iXf $natUeaux, chapeaux, hâve been formed the 
singulars ^Um, kùyau\ noyau, genou, cou, /ou, cheveu, man- 
teau, chapeau, which hâve replaced the original singulars 
étal, hoiel, noiet, genoil, col, fol, chevd, mantel, chapd. In 
Old French we find the forms un soU; des solz, sols, sous: the 
later singulars» sol and sou, are derived from thèse plurals. 

The gênerai loss of final consonants in pronundation, 
in cases where they hâve been preserved in spelling, must 
be ascribed to this action (see $ loo). We write in the 
singular clef, coup, drap, cotUrat, débit, effet, répù, without 
pronouncing the f, p, or t^ because thèse final consonants 
were dropped in the plural. 

170. Remains of the early usage. — As it hardly ever 
happens that notable grammatical usages are lost without 
leaving any traces, we shall not be surprised to find in 
Modem French some remains of this particular usage. 

(i) Among words ending with a dental must be quoted 
to$ét and gent, with the plurals tous and gens. The word 
tout was used very frequently, though in a very spécial 
sensé. In the plural tous the final s has remained audible 
in many cases when the word is accented \ although in 
other words ending in the singular with a dental it dropped 
in pronunciation ; this accounts for the préservation of the 
old spellings in both numbers. As for gent, the singular 
has gradually become almost disused : the old plural has 
thus necessarily been preserved. 

We may notice that in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
the présent day, by a mère, and somewhat pedantiq 

> [- mattock.] 

' [The finals of thete words aro not pronoiineed evea belbra a irowaL] 
* [The s Is often pronouncad evcn bcfore a co ni o n a iit t <>■»«/ wi mérmit i 
thowgh Uttré condemps this proiMindatioa.] 

sa 
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caprice of archaism, the old spelling of the plural of nouns 
in -aif/y -ettif bas been preserved, the t being omitted before 
the a : UspanHS^ les enfans^ les hommes pmdens. 

(il) It is in words ending in 1 or 1 mouilUè that the older 
usage bas been most faithfiilly preserved. 

•AJL Ail nouns in -al now form their plural in «auz, 
except balf cal (callasày), chacal, carnaval, nopal (firickly 
peof), pal {stake, &c.\ régal, serval Some of thèse words 
are of récent formation ; the rest are old, but their use in 
the plural bas been too rare for them to bave acquired the 
termination in -aux. 

We must mention universel and matériel, the plurals of 
whichy universaux and malénaux, are traceable to the old 
forma universal, maierial. The plurals universaux, maté- 
riaux, bave assumed spécial significations, which make of 
them words différent from universel and matériel^. 

•EL Ciel, plural deux. In Modem French a plural ciels 
bas been formed with a spécial meaning (plural of sfy in 
the literal sensé, or in art, not oiheaveti). 

•BuL Aïeid, plural aïeux. In the i8th century a new 
plural àteuls was formed, which is used in the literal sensé 
o( grandparents, while aXeux is stiU used for the figurative 
sensé of anceslors. 

•AiL Certain words in -ail, bail, corail, émail, soupirail, 
travail, vantail \ vitrail, form their plural by a change of the 
Il (pronounced as 1 mouillée) into uz. The other nouns in 
•ail take an s* The language bas long besitated with 
regard to this point We find until the ZTth century, on the 
one hand, des soupiraHs ; on the other des épouvantaux, 
des éventatix, des plumaux, des poitraux, des portaux. h 
was only about the second half of the zTth cèntury that 
the modem usage was finally establisbed* 

* [Both mmvnmmM and m t Mtén'miM bave becoae tnmsfonned, Uke the 
cocrespoMlIng Eng^fish ferait» inlo mbetaathrea ; tmhn'uit t x tàgMm the 
MHtefieli ùt th^ aeholaitie DhUflaûfihT t iweltfnViiur ai UêâiÊi^MêA 

• M tiM leaf oT a ibldiiif-door or ahmtter. 
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« 

The DktkMUury of the Academy gives two uses for tbe 
plunl irupmU from tmaûi an instrument with wfaidi to 
aboe borse^ and the report <tf an administrator to his chîe£ 
But thèse definitxms are contradicted by current usager as 
the Word irgvaiU, in the saises quoted, is hardly ever used. 

The Word ml IgmHc) has two plurals» €ul$ {flUiacmms 
plattis) and itmlx {dows ofgmHc). In tbe latt^ f<mn is 
preserved the superabundant speiling of the i5th and zftfa 
centuries : the / was inserted to avoid confusion with tbe 
plural artick inue. 

Bestiaux (biasi$) is not the plural of Maû (eaiiU\ but 
of an archaic substantive iestiai, now only used as an 
adjective. 

•SiL To apparmlnow ccHrresponds a plural a pp anutxin 
a tecbnical sensé (to dénote certain engineering and gym- 
nastic appliances), but in reality apparaux is the plural 
of an andent dialectal form apparatL 

•SuiL Amongst the words in •enil we must distinguish 
those in which this tennination is due to their etymoU^, 
e.g. af/(O.F. ueU^ pronounced as if it had been written tuit)^ 
seuSf and verbal substantives like accueil^ from those which 
only took this tennination by analogy with words of the 
foregoing dass: duvnuU (formerly ckevnut, chepnul), 
UMCtHl (pron. b'ncetal), and aiso cercueil (formerly sarqucu). 
The original plurals of both séries of words ended in -ouz: 
ycuXf chevrmx, àe. This expUdns why the latter séries 
bave taken in the singular a termination identical with 
that of the former. Gradually both séries of words came 
to form their plurals from their singulars: cub de ckaS 
(cafs-eyes), cnU de perdrix (bunûms, &c.\ seuils^ ck#> 
mwilSf bnceuls {ptoïi. linceuils), cercueils. OftheoMfiNrms 
the plural >MMr^ alone has survived. 

> ŒO, proaovnced «M-f, lonner^ written util, thould hcve gifca 
a plonl ibrai mrnê^ têétuty Um IripfaUKNif being^ bowever, ytrj diftcnll 
to pranoance, Uie initiAl u wm duuifed into U wheactt Um ferai mhi^ 
wbicb Is MW writtn jfwu; 
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171. Plurals in X.— It is one of the ruies of modem 
Frencfa grammar to replace the s of the plural by x in wordè 
ending(z) in-au: un luya$if desiuyaux; (9) in -eau: un man- 
ium, des manUa$ix; (3) in -ou: un cheveu, des cheveux, un 
jeu, dtBjeux ; and (4) in seven nouns ending in. -ou : Injau, 
coiOou, chou, genou, hibou, joujou, pou. The other nouns 
in <fa take an s: un cou, un chu*, des cous, des clous. 
The word landau gives landatis in the plural. 

This strange and worthless ruie, which the French 
Academy would do well to suppress, is due to a vague 
réminiscence of the usage in Middle French, according to 
which the •us was replaced in writing by an jt after an 1 or 
an 1 mouUWe which had been transformed into the vowel u 
(§§ Z06 and 167, iv.). 

Nouns in -au (except latutau^ from the German town of 
that name) and words in -eau are deriyed from primitive 
forma in -al and -aL 

The word cheveu cornes from chevel, and the x of the 
plural chevefix has led to the use of the x in the plurals of 
an other words in •eu, although they do not come from 
nouns in -al : /eux, jeux, vcmx, &c. 

Among the nouns in -ou, genoux, poux, come from 
genouS, pouû; choux cornes finom chol; but bijoux, cailloux, 
hiboux, joujoux, do not come from nouns in either -oail or 
-oL On the other hand, the plurals of ^ (in the sensé of 
nech^) und/ol are cous und/ous. 

« It would be more simple, and more in conformity with 
the traditions of the language, to retum to the old formation 
of the plural and replace the x in ail cases by an a* 

17B. Plural or porbion nouns.— The question arises, 
should the plurals of nouns of foreign origio be formed 
according to French, or to foreign usage? The French 
Academy foUowa French usage when the word has been 
finally naturalind Otherwise it foUows the grammatical 

' [lmfBb%wmmoit6llkr,ûimjfhMàct€$tktolÊ,%,s.imJk9tX'€9ii,'\ 
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rules of the original language, at least in the case of sucfa 
languages as are suffidently well known in France, e. g. 
Latin, Italian, or English* French grammarians are noc, 
however, so strict in their logic as to talce the original 
plural wben it is a question, for instance, of Gemian, 
Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, or notably of Arabie, which has 
given so many words to French. In thèse cases they do 
not trouble themselves about the original plurals. 

Is not this really an acknowledgement that the discus- . 
sions of the grammarians about this matter are mère 
pedantry ? They give foreign nouns the plurals of the 
languages from which they are taken, when they are ac- 
quainted with thèse languages. The principle is artificial, 
and a trifle uncertain. The right thing to do would be 
to follow French traditions and to gallicize ail foreign 
words, whether they are adopted or not in ordinaiy usage. 
French people should not be required to speak a mixture oT 
Italian, English, and Latin. Let their French be franklj' 
French, and let words that hâve come from abroad be 
marked at once with the true French stamp. If it is fitting 
that the décisions of the Academy should be obeyed in cases 
where a décision has been made, in the numerous cases 
where it has kept silent no hésitation should be felt in 
appropriating thèse foreign words and in gallicizing thenu 

178. Plural op compound ifouNs.— See under Syntax, 
Book IV, { 363. 

174, Plural of invariable words taken substam* 
TiVELY.— In Modem French, indéclinable words used as 
substantives remain u n d idinid i des a {somê a*#, &c), des A, 
des oui^ des non, des car, dtBpcmrquai, trois un de suite font ' 
nx (three one's in a row make xxz). In Old French they 
were déclinable * ; and this was quite logical, since^ as they 

* [Atth^araia Englisli. Cù tbe tnmtlatioA.sivM ia Um tal^Md 
« But mm BO buts,' «Talk'it thoy to hm of tftl "] 
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are considered as substantives^ they should be submitted to 
the ruies of substantives. In Joinville, Saint Louis^ speak- 
ing of the difficulty of making any one retum atolen goods, 
says: U rendres escorchaù la gorgé pour les ntés qui y 
VoM^* (ed« de WaUly, { 33). 

Modem French grammar has made tubstantives of thèse 
words by placing an article before them, and ye^ by a 
flagrant contradiction, continues to regard them as inde- 
dinable words, since they are refused the sign of the pluraL 

Section IIL — Thé Grafmnatical Forms of du 

NoHH'AdjecUvê. 

175. Dcdeation of Latin adjectives. Two classes of a^jecUves. 
L CAsn.— 176, Dedension of toc masctiliiie adJecUve in Old French.— 
177. Dedension of the féminine a^jectiTe in Old French. — 178* Inde* 
dinable adjectives in Old French.*— 170. The old a^jective dedension — .. 
has left scarcdy any traces. 

IL Gncosas. — 180. Loss of the second dass of a^lectives. — 18L Remuants 
of the second dass of adjectiTes in Modem French. — 182. Influence 
of the féminine form of the a^jective on the masculine — 188. M^ec- 
tîtes ending in # mnte in the masculine.— 184. Disturbing^ action of 
certain orthographie irregularities on the spelling of féminine forms. 
<— ISS. Différences in the disturfoing action of phonetic laws, accord- 
ing as the a4jective ends with a hihial, dental, palatal, nasal, or liquid, 
or a voweL 

IIL NoMBina.— 188. General mie for the formation of the phiral. — 

187. Pecnliarities of the plural of certain adjectîTes. 

IV. DaoftBs DP CoMPARisoM.— 188. Degrees of comparison In Latin.— 

188. The CompanUhre in French.— 18a The Superlative in French. 

Introduction, 

175. Dbclension op latin adjectives. Two classes 
op adjectives. — Latin acljectives were divided into two 



The first comprised those adjectives whiph followed in 
the masculine and heuter the inflexion of the masculine 
and neuter substantives of the and dedension (mumi^ 

* Modem Franck t L$ wméft ieonk mt Im gofg$ à omm dm t fm 4fy 
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liber, templain), and in the féminine the inflexion of the 
feminine substantives of the ist declension (rota). They 
were dedined in the nominative and the accusative as 
follows: 



Matculmcii 


Feminioe. 


Neuter. 


(i) SiQg. Nom. bonus 


bona 


bonnm 


Ace bonnm 


bonam 


bonnia 


Plur. Nom. boni 


bonae 


bona 


Ace. bonoa 


bonaa 


bona 


(ii) Sing. Nom. niger 


nîgra 


nignxm 


Ace. nigmm 


nigram 


nigmm 


Plur. Nom. nigri 


nigrae 


nigra 


Ace nigroa 


nigraa 


nigra 



The second class contained the adjectives which fol- 
lowed the inflexion of the substantives of the srd de- 
clension. 

They were dedined according to the following three 
types: 



Masculine. 


Féminine. 


Neuter. 


(i) Sing. Nom. prudens 


prudens 


prudens 


Ace. prudentem 


prudentem 


prudens 


Plmr. Nom. prudentes 


prudentes 


prudentia 


Ace. prudentes 


prudentes 


prudentia 


(ii) Sing. Nom. fortis 


fortis 


forte 


Ace fortem 


fortem 


forte 


Plur. Nom. fortes 


fortes 


fortia 


Ace fortes 


fortes 


forda 


(iii) Sing. Nom. acer 


acris 


acre 


Ace acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Plur. Nom. acres 


acres 


acria 


Ace acres 


acres 


acria 



In the adjectives^ as in the substantives» the neuter was 
lost We find, however, in Old French some traces of 
the neuter of the adjective Certain forma which hâve 
the flexional s in the nominative singular masculine are 
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rq;ularly iised without the s where the adjective repre- 
aents a logical neuter and corresponds to a gratmiuûical 
LaUn neuter : il €st escrù^ (Roland^ lines 1443 and 374a). 
Moui enfu He», moui li €st M^ (Marie de France^ Lot iU 
^Bisdavnif Une i66). 

Of the casesi the vocative, genitive, dative^ and ablative 
were lost^ and only the nominative and accusative mascu- 
Une and the accusative féminine remained, just as with 
the substantives ({{ 146^ 247). 

At the end of the Middie Ages the nominative was lost 
even in the mascuUne, and the form of the accusative alone 
prevailed, as with the substantives ({ 249). 



!• 



170. Declehsion op the mascuune adjective in old 
FREM CH. — ^The history of the dedension of the adjective in 
Old French is the same as that of the substantive. 

(i) Among the masculines of the first dass the masculine 
bonus gave in Old French : 

Latio. Freoch. Latin. French. 

Nom* Sing. bçnus bans Plur. bçiii bon 

Ace ft bçnum . bon „ bçnos feus 

And just as the paradigm of murs was imposed on ail 
substantives ending otherwise than with an • mute, so the 
paradigm of bons was applied to ail adjectives ending 
otherwise than with an • mute. We find, for instance» 
the foUowing dedension : sing. ttekt (Lat niger, Mod. F. 
nair\ n€ir\ plur. neir, neirs. 

Ail adjectives which ended with an • mute were declined 
according to the type of livre. A great number of «thèse 
adjectives correspond to Latin adjectives, which in Popular 
Latin, and in some instances already in Classical Latin, had 
paaaed finom the second dass to the first Thus in the 

• Modsni Frandi t BmfifdhmjtymMi êi mh imi to mm i m i iomê^/Êit, 
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accusative singular the form pfnperem had been replaced 
by pfopwujïk; for«m by foaeom, Ac Hence the Old 
French declension : 

Nom. Sing. povre Plun pcvre 

Ace „ pavre „ fovres 

But at the end of the zath century the npininative 
singular povre, like Uvre (p. aiçX took the flexional a. 
Similarly we find alirê'S, nasirê-s, vosin-s. 

(ii) In the second class the language started from the 
accusatives singular and plural, and obtained the cor- 
responding nominatives by the application of the 'rule of 
the s * (§ 246). The accusatives singular and plural — 

fçrtem, fçrtesy /ari, /otm, gave a nom* sing. /otm, nom. 
plur.yîw^; 

prndçntem, prudentes, prudent, pruden», gave a nom. 
sing. prudenz ; nom. plur . prudent ; 

forem, fores, aigre^ aigres, gave first a single form for 
the nom. sing. and nom. plur., aigres) and later on aigres 
(nom. sing.) and aigre (nom. plur.). 

177. Declension of the féminine adjective in old 
FRENCH. — (i) In the first class bfnam, bçnas, became 
bone, bones, as rçsam, rçsaa, had become rose, roses. 

(ii) In the second class fçrtem, fçrte% gave /ori, /orw ; 
amf bilem, am^ biles, amaUe, amables. 
' In the lath century the féminines which did not end 
with an e mute, like aie corresponding féminine substan- 
tives ({ 147), took the s in the nominative sing. : s^amors 
fu siforz *. 

. 

178. Indéclinable adjectives in old french. — Indé- 
clinable adjectives were only to be met with in the mascu- 
line. They were adjectives of which the radical ended 
with a sibilant : 

* Modorn Frcach ; 5pw m mo m rfiU tif&rL 
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Qass L Adjecdve» in -çftiis, O. F. -as, Mod. F. -eux: 

VittUOS» VfTJHfHT^ &Cm 

Class II. Adjectives in -fnsifl^ O. F. -m^ •ois, Mod F. 
•ms : corteiSp cartois, courtois, ftc Thèse masculine adjec* 
tives kept the same tennination in Old Frencb in the 
nominatives and accusatives singular and pluraL 

170. The old adjective declension has left scarcely 
ANY TRACES. — ^Therc are no remnants of the declension of 
the masculine adjective in the modem language, if we except 
some comparatives which will be considered later on (§ 289). 

Certain adjectives, such as preux (O. F. prot, derived 
from a radical prod- found in the Lat. prôdesse), viiux 
(fix>m Pop. Lat vftnlum» vçclom)^ end with an x (ss) 
which is not justified by their etymology. This sibilant is 
not the remains of a former nominative, but is due to the 
analogical influence of adjectives in -sux (Latin •oens). 

II. Genden. 
180. LOSS OF THE SECOND CLASS OP ADJECTIVES. — 

If the division of Latin adjectives into two classes had 
been continued in French, two great séries of adjectives 
would hâve been formed : one séries corresponding to the 
first dass in Latin, and having différent forms in the mascu* 
Une and the féminine— bonum, boH\ bonanii bons*, the 
other séries corresponding to the second class, and having 
only one form for both masculine and féminine, so that 
T0rdem (in Classical Latin viridem) wpuld hâve given veri 
for both genders. 

But the second class gradually disappeared more or less 
completely before the first Nearly ail the adjectives of 
the second dass were modelled in the masculine on the 
type of iKm, and in the féminine on the type of bone. 
This is the great fact which govems and ezplains the 
histoiy of the gender of French adjectives. 

We hâve seen ({ 176^ i) that^ in the Impérial period, 
Waq^^r, pfuperii^ had already become p^uperus, pf^aptra» 
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Pfapeniin. This tendency of adjectives of the second 
dass to take the form of those of the first became more 
and more emphasized. In the Romanic period the Latin 
of Gaul changed comm^^nis into oommpnnfl {commun^ 
amtmum), dçlens into doL^ntus {doUni, doUHU\ fçUis into 
f^TiB {fol,foU\ m^llia into mçUos {fHol, tnolU). 

Further, those adjectives of this second dass which were 
indéclinable in the masculine because they ended with 
a sibilant ({ 178), and which if they had remained in that 
classwould hâve been equally indéclinable in the féminine, 
passed into the first dass, and thus gave in French a fémi- 
nine in • : 

d^lO-is doU Fem. dolce (Mod. F. douce) 

ourtfnS-is corteis „ carUisé (Mod. F. courtoise) 
ttêiùo^B'iM/ranceis ,p franceise (Mod. Y. française) 

18L Remnants of the second class of adjectives 
IN M0DERN FRENCH. — Thc changei however, in Old French 
was not complète : a certain number of adjectives of the 
second dass still survived with a single termination 
both for the masculine and the féminine. We shall call 
thèse um/orm adjectives. 

(i) Certain Latin adjectives in -flem had become in 
French uniform adjectives in -a/ or W: h Couronne royal, 
la vie mortd. Thus until the zSth century we find lettres 
(fem.) royaux, ordonnances (fem.) royaux ; and the ttxmfonis 
baptismaux is still used. That font was really a féminine 
substantive is shown by the proper names Lafont, Bonne' 
font, BeUefont, Fonfrede, Ckaudefont (now written Chaux^ 
dâ'Fonl)* The uniformity of termination in the case of 
thèse adjectives is also seen in adverbs still used in the 
x6th century, Iqyaument, rqyaument, spétiaume$ît, of which 
earlier forma are loyabnent, rqyalment, spedalmenL Thèse 
adverbs hâve been gradually reconstructed firom the more 
modem féminine forms taken by the corresponding adjec- 
tives: Iqyalemeni, royalement, ^édalement. 
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(ii) Latin adjecdves in -fiitem and -fntom had similarly 
ghren in French uniform adjectives in -an/ and -eni: une 
vertu coHsiani, une femme prudetiL From thèse are derived 
certain adverbs which, unlike tbe preceding ones, hâve been 
preserved in modem language : amstammeni, ^égammeni, 
doquemmemt, prudemment In spite of the efforts of writers 
who from the i4th century onwards endeavoured to create 
new forms of thèse adverbs from the féminine adjectives» 
the old forms hâve survived Forms such as dHigeniement, 
étoqueniemeni, patientemeni, &a were unable to prevail. 
Preseniemenif aîthough dating fit>m the I3th century, and 
vÀé$9tentemeni were formed fix>m the féminines présente 
and véhémente. 

(iii) For^ in the expressi<>n elU se fait fort {she under^ 

taies), is a relie of the old usage. In Old French we hâve 

elles se font fors, which proves that fort in this instance 
was dedined and considered as an adjective and not as 
an adverb. The Academy, in the ZTth century, not being 
able to understand the apparent indeclinability of the 
adjective as to gender, declared ÛiBtfort was an adverb, 
and prescribed the orthography elles se font fort (instead 
ot forts), a mistaken spelling which has been preserved, 
owing to its authority. 

Fort is still used as a féminine form in propér nounss 
Pierr^ort, RoAefort, and VUl^ort. 

(iv) Grand has * preserved its uniformiQr in granJt* 
dumdnre, gra$ut chose, gra$uf croix, grandfaùn, granJt* 
gardé, grand nurd, granimère, gramtmesse, grandrue. 
The only raison ditre for the apostrophe which foUows ; 
gramd in thèse expressions lies in the mistaken Qotîon of 
the grammarians of the XTth century, who thought that 
a final • had been dropped and wished to make the omis- 
sion apparent to the readen 

Ctead is still used as a féminine form in the proper 
nouns Grand* Couronné, Grand^FonUnne, Gramélainde^ 
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(v) Vert 18 féminine in the proper noun Va$iVi9% Le. 
VaherL Val in Old French was féminine» as is sbown 
by other proper nouns : Lavaif Bofiftevalf Fauclusi \ 

Such are the remnants left in tfae language of the second 
class of Old French adjectives. The formation of the 
féminine of thèse adjectives from the masculine com- 
menced as early as the iith century; from a very early 
date, therefore» the foUowing analogical féminines made 
their appearance — brievi, grandi, forte, mortelle, telle, verte. 
But although it adopted this formation of the féminine, 
and aimed at identi^r of treatment for ail adjectives, the 
language did not suddenly abandon the System inherited 
from Latin. It was only in the course of time, after a séries 
of losses which commenced during the Latin period, 
whicb became more and more évident in the Romanic 
period, and whicb increased in the Middie Ages, that the 
ample Latin System gave way to the new system which 
finally included practically ail adjectives ; and, even after 
fifteen or eighteen centuries of simplification, isolated 
examples of the second class of adjectives bave survived 
in customary expressions. So difEcult is it for languages 
to get entirely rid of their old grammatical Systems. 

182. Influence op the feminihe form op the adjective 
ON THE MASCUUNE. — ^With the exception of the examples 
just quoted, it was, then, the type of bonum, bon, bonam, 
b<mne, which prevailed, and its triumph was so complète 
that thenceforth ail adjectives of later formation, and 
adjectives borrowed either from andent or foreign lan* 
guages, were destined to be modelled on this type. Now, 
the atonie % in bçnam being converted into an e mute, the 
féminine became b<me, bonne; and, the atonie u of bçniim 
being dropped, the masculine became bon (§ 47) ; the iact 
that the féminine was thus distinguished from the mascu- 

' Apinlld migrbe dimwn httwtta inmd9nd/iti, which are fnninlair 
la certain proper aouBib and f«8( later fM (n^^, ia raAi^ 
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Une by a final • led to the belief, which histoiy shows 
to be erroneousy that the féminine was formad flrom the 
masmillne by the adâitioa of an e mate. 

The fonnation of the féminine in this way was not made 
without a more or less considérable apparent change of the 
final consonant of the masculine form. We say apparent» 
because in reali^, in most cases» it is in the féminine that 
the form of the radical has been preserved ; the mascu* 
Une, on the contrary, by the loss of the Latin termination, 
was reduced to the simple radical, and thus ended with a 
consonant which underwent those phonetic changes which 
affected the final consonants genenilly in French (§§ 64 and 
looX ThuSy in the French féminine neuve, the ▼ of the 
Latin féminine nçram is preserved intact ; in the masculine 
nçnun, on the contrary, the termination -um being lost, 
the T became final and was changed into f. It is then 
a mistake to say that the masculine neuf makes its 
féminine irregularly by changing the final f of the mas- 
culine into T. It is more correct to say that it is the final 
consonant of the mascuUne which has sufiered change. 

This aspect of the question should never be forgotten 
in studying the theory of the formation of the féminine 
of adjectives. In many cases it is the féminine which is 
regular, and the masculine which is irregular. 

188. ADjEcrrvEs ending in e mute in the masculine. — 
Before discussing the gender of adjectives generaUy, it 
wiU be best to dispose of a certain number of adjectives 
of ^ich, for varions reasons, the masculine as weU as 
the féminine ends in e mute : 

(9 Adjectives Uke a^, faible, pauvre, tendre, tic, and 
aU adjectives in -able, in which the final e served as 
a 'supporting vowel* (§ 60) for a preceding consonant- 
group; 

(iQ A4iectives of which the masculine form was re* 
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modeUed in Old French firom the féminine, owing to At 
iact that the two forms presented too marked a différence. 

Thus the Latin masculine f|rmiim originally gave the 
French masculine ffrm, /tr, whilst the Latin féminine 
f|rmam gave/«rw# ; Ifrgom gave lare, and If rgam, large : 
at an early period,/rr and lare were replaced by /ermé and 
large. Similarly the féminine forms chauve, juste, louche, 
moue, pâle, roide, triste, vide, hâve replaced the masculine 
old forms chauf,ju9, lois, moit, pal, roit, trist, and vit. 

(iii) The numerous adjectives in -lie, of leamed forma- 
tion, borrowed from Latin at various periods in the 
history of the language: /ertHe, stérile, utile, &c. In 
Middle French some hésitation was feit with regard to 
the terminations to be given to thèse adjectives : we find 
the masculine forms : steril, util, &c A survival of thèse 
latter forms is to be found in the modem adjectives 
pu&û, 'ile, and vH, •He. 

184. DiSTURBING ACTION OP CERTAIN ORTH06RAPHIC 
IRREGULARITIES ON THE SPELLING OP FEMININE FORMS. — 

We now corne to the gênerai theory of the formation of 
the féminine, 

According to the gênerai rule the féminine adjeotlv» is 
formed from the masonline by adding an e mute to the 
masouline : gris, grise; délicat, délicate ; poli, polie. 

This gênerai rule is subject to numerous exceptions 
due either to the peooliarities of Frenoh orthography or 
to phonetio reasons. 

The* peculiarities of the présent System of French 
orthography require in certain cases the modification in 
writing of the final consonant before the e of the féminine 
in order to keep the sound of this consonant identical with 
that in the masculine form; thus : 

The féminine, of ofmMomàc is ammomaç9$e 

Mrnduc .. caduouê 

ff iuft II herbue 
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If it were not for thit change in tpelling we should hâve : 
m$9$99t09$iaei, cadHç$^ iura (pron. unmoniM% oadûs*, tûrs*). 

The femlnines ofgrte and pHàUe were formed in Middie 
French by adding -que to the masculine^ the final o of 
the masculine being, however, somedmes preserved, some* 
limes omitted : grecque, puUÎcçite ; greçœ, publique. The 
présent féminines grecque and publique show both of thèse 
two modes of formation. We find analogous changes in 
franc, franque (see note 3, p. 277) ; Un^, longue (pron. ÎA, 
teik^l ^^f ^^)f where the pronunciation and spelling of 
the féminine forms are due to the earlier pronunciation 
of the masculines^ when the o and g were sounded 

It is also for orthographie reasons that the féminines 
exfgui, coniigui, aiguë, hâve a diaeresis over the e^; that 
in the féminines of adjectives ending in *•! {jM, nouvel^ r/el)^ 
the 1 is doubled, the double 1 keeping the sound of the 
• open; and that in the féminines of adjectives ending 
with an 1 mouHlée the 1 is doubled in the féminine^ because 
between two vowels the 1 mouillée is noted by U ; gentS, 
gentille; venneU, vermeille. 

The purely orthographical ruies for the formation of 
the féminine^ although they affect a great number of adjec- 
tives of various forms» are of small importance. 

185. Différences in the disturbing action of pho- 
netic laws according as the adjective ends with a 
labial, dental» palatal» nasal, or uquid, or a vowel. 
The rules founded on the application of phonedc laws are 
more important than those just dealt with. We shall dassify 
ives according to the final sound of the masculine form. 



▲• Adjectives ending with a labiaL 

The masculine ends with an f in brrf, tteuf, àc, in con- 
fomiity with phonetic law, according to which the Latin v 
was changed into f when it became a final (§ 64, a). The 

* [To sfoid ths pwaaciatiass itwy» eimH^, éi^ .] 
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etyrodogical t remains intact in tbe féminine (f 63): 
uçranit immu^ ▼^Tam* twtw ; but we bave in the masculine 
nçTom, nmff T^Tnm, vtf, like bçTtm, bœuf, àc 

In in/, brèvêf grirff grièvt^ a grave accent is placed over 
tbe e so as to note by this orthographie device that the sound 
of the e remains open. In Middle French thèse féminines 
were written brtjve^ griéfoe, neufve, vijve^ to render the rela- 
tion between the féminine and the masculine more visible, 

B. Adjectives ending with a dentaL 

(i) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin cL 

In Old French the d was changed into t when it be- 
came final (§ 64, a) ; it was left uncbanged before the • of 
the féminine : 

firlsid^un, frjgdum, O. T.froit km. froide 

Similarly gr^ndam gave grani^ idiich later gave rise to 
the féminine grande. 

The t bas disappeared in pronunciation, except before 
a Word beginning with a vowel : un grand homme, un /roui 
hiver, are pronounced un grant homme, un/roà hiver. In 
modem spelling the etymological d bas been reintroduced 
to make an apparent, if not a real, agreement of form 
between the masculine and féminine. In vert, verte (formerly 
verde), on the contrary, the féminine bas been modelled on 
the masculine both in pronunciation and spelling. 

(ii) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin t. 

This t bas become mute in the masculine in Modem 
French. It is preserved in the féminine: délicate, mate, 
distraite, petite, bigote, dévote, brute, toute, prête. 

The greater number of adjectives in -et^ muet, &c, 
and the two adjectives sot, vieillot, must be considered 
separately. In the féminine the t of thèse adjectives is 
now doubled ; muette, Ac, sotte, vieillotte ; this is donc to 
préserve the open sound of the e in the case of the adjec- 
tives in -et ; in the case of sotte, vieillotte, the spelling is 
not Justified, Discret, indiscret, secret, concret, complet, 

T a 
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twomfilei, mqutêi, replet, alone possess féminine forma in 
•ète^ in accordance with a ruie possessing no weight and 
resulting from the wish to conform to the Latin spelling 
(dlsoreta» inâiaor0t% seoreta^ tic). Until the end of the 
last centuiy the apellings mueUe and discreUe were used 
as wdl as muite, eUscrite. It would be préférable to retum 
to either one or the other of thèse formationfli and to note 
the open sound of the e either by the accent, or else by 
the double % in ail cases alike. 

(iii) Adjectives ending in s or x. 

The final s or z is not now pronounced in the masculine. 
Originally the s or z had différent phonetic values in 
différent cases. 

(a) It represented a single s, which in the féminine, 

being placed betweên two vowels, must hâve been a sonant ~^ 
s in French ({ 63) : 

ras, rase (Lat rfsus, rfsa). 

couricis, courtoise (Lat onrtf nsis). 
. français, française (Lat firanofnsis)» 

gris, grise (Old Higb German greis), 

douloureux, douloureuse (Lat dolorçsns, dàlûrfaa). 

jaloux, jalouse (Lat selfsus, selçsa). 

{p) It represented an s preceded by another s, and was 
therefore phonetically a surd s ({ 66) s 

bas, basse (Lat. bossus, bfssa). 

las, lasse (Lat Ifssus^ Ifssa). 

^is, épaisse (O. F. e^es and espois, fenu espesse and 
émisse ; LaL sp|ssu8, spjasa). 

gros, grosse (Pop. Lat grçosus» grçsaa; Old High 
German, gross). 

roux, rousse (Lat ngissus, r^^iasa). 

es^ris, es^presse (Lat ^xpr^xm, •zprfaia). 

co9i^ confesse^ (Lat conli^asas, oonffssa). 

f aux^ fausse {O. F. fals,f aise*, Lat Uniras, f^klia). 
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{c) In some adjecttves the surd sibilant now noted by m 
or g^ or c^ is the reduced form of an earlier sound ta 

(173)- 
coêiUs, couUssi^ {O. F. coledm, coIOm, colace\ Lat odaif- 

oiii% colat|oia). 

mûiSf métisse (haff^brud) (O. F. mestiz, fnestic$: Lat 
miztlciiia, mixtioia). 

iwrSf tierce (O. F. tierM, tierce; Lat tartina, tçrtia). 

The partidplea absous, dissaus, froro absoudre, dissoudre^ 
give the féminine forma absoute, dissoute. The féminines 
represent the Pop. Lat nominatives abtçlnta^ absçlta; 
âia89lnt% diaaçlta. The masculines represent the nomi- 
natives abaçlntoa, abaçltna ; dissçlutns, diasçltna ($ 146). 
The Latin masculine accusatives would hâve given accord- 
ing to phonetic rule ' absout, dissout (See p. 37a.) 

Prëfix, préfixe, is a word borrowed from the Latin 
praeflzQSi praeflxa, according to the leamed formation. 
The z is pronounced in the masculine. It is to be re* 
gretted that the analogy with the simple word fixe (aiso 
of leamed formation), which represents the Latin flxua, 
llxa> bas not been foUowed in the spelling of the word. 

O. Adjectives ending with a i>alatal in the masculine. 

This palatal is now in some cases mute :/mi»c, Umg\ 
if it was origtnally a g it became surd, Le. k, in Old 
French, and the sound was noted by a o (} 69) : l^igum, 
louc\ Ifrgom, lare. 

In the féminine the Latin o before a was changed into 
ohe (§ 73). 

In the féminine the Latin g before a was changed into 

S»(S89). 
Thus we hâve : 
tt^ùffoxsL, franc \ ttifo.oie!aiL, franche^. 

^ CoêtUi is oal/ uted in Uie exprestioa pmt'€09di$ m dmugkL CmJimi 
it only nted as « substantife. 

* Non. m^êoU^ - mbêotm, mkêotê, «Atows; Aoc' 0^êoh m mbêomi. 

• Tbe iomùda^JiwMqm (mFnu$èiik) is of later fbnuition aad is takc» 
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frlflonm, frtsc^ freSt ^^oA. F. /rais; ftfioain, /hschê, 
JrmischSf Hod. F./hOcke. 
■jocmm^ sec ; sfooam, séché. 
Ifrganiy lare, Hod. F. large; l^rgam,tafge. 
Içngmiiy lanc, Hod F* lofig; l^ngam, /m^i Hod F, 

D. Adjectives ending with a nasaL 

In adjectives of early formation the n was doubled in 
the feminine form, because the first of the two consécutive 
n'a only served to show the nasal prononciation which 
the vowel had at the time : 

boHf bonne, were pronDunced bâ, bô-ne. 

paysan, paysanne, were pronounced paysà, paysà-ne. 

ancien, ancienne, were pronounced ancie, ancH-ne. 

In modem times the vowel has lost its nasalization and 
bas become a pure vowel in the feminine : bonne, paysanne, 
ancienne, are pronounced bàn*, paysan*, anciètf ; but the 
first oi the two n's has been preserved in spelling, although 
there is no longer any reason for it« 

In persan, persane^ anglican, angUcane, which are of 
modem formation, the spelling is, on the other hand, in 
better agreement with the pnmunciation. 

The same agreement between the spelling and pronun- 
dation exists in the case of adjectives in -ain» -ein, -in : 
Jin, fine*, vain, vaine; plein, pUine, &c. The nasal of 
the masculine in thèse adjectives is of relatively récent 
date (S zi8). 

When the final is an n niomUee, as in b^n, bénigne 
(benfgnus, ben^gna), moUn, maligne (mal^gnus, mal|gnaX 
the fl (represented by gn^ which is preserved in the fémi- 
nine^ disappears in the masculine, because the final n 
numSUe has disappeared from French pronundation since 
the end of the Hiddle Ages (f Z04). 

Irom Ftmm, the mum of the people; as hi !• nmUm fimmpite, Im kmgm 
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Compare/r craà$s and craignant 
,, besoin „ besoigneux 
„ loin „ Ooigné^ 

S. Adjecdves ending with a liquid. 

(i) Adjectives of wbich the final cornes from a Latin r : 

The r 18 in most cases pronounced in thç masculine. 
Adjectives ending with an r therefore generally form 
their féminines regularly: claire, obscure, noire, nugeure, 
mineure, antérieure, postérieure, ultérieure, inférieure, supé' 
rieure, &c., being formed from clair, obscur, Ac 

Certain names of agents, which may be used as adjec- 
tive% and which are of popular formation, form their 
féminines by changing -«iir into -euse ; others, of leamed 
formation, in -tenr, give féminines in -trioe, fix>m the Latin 
féminine -tr|cem (§ 164, v and vi). 

We must notice the adjectives in -er, •ier. The • was 
formerly pronounced as an open è, and the r as the final 
consonant The pronunciation of the masculine was thus 
only distinguished from that of the féminine because the 
latter still ended with an e féminine, which was then 
sounded. 

In thèse adjectives, between the i6th and i8th century, 
the r came to be no longer pronounced in the masculine, 
and the open è was reduced to a close é : étranger, léger, 
premier, came to be pronounced étrange, légé, premié; in the 
féminine the e has remained open, and bears a grave accent 
in spelling: étrangle, lég^e, première (Book I, §§ m, xai). 

There are only three adjectives, atner, cher, and fier, 
which hâve kept the old pronunciation. 

(ii) Adjectives of which the final comes from a Latin 1: 

This 1 was, in French, either simple or mouillée. 

In the case of the simple 1 the normal formation of the* 

' Observe Uiat in Uie i6tfa oentuiy •igHê^ in the féminine, was reduced 
to -fW: tmmlim, bmimê. CL nmUm in Ia Fontaine, and eigmi, pro* 
noiineed jmmIL 
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feminine is Ibund in most adjectives: amicale, normale, 
cwSe, ptiirite, espagnole, seule, soûle. But in the adjectives 
fol, mol, mal, the 1 is doubled owing to the influence 
of the Latin spelling (fçUaniy mçUem, n^llam). Adjectives. 
ending in -el hâve the 1 doubled in the feminine in order 
to keep the sound of the e open,*a mère rule of spelling : 
réelle, belle, nouvelle, jumdU (pron. réèP^ béP, nouviP,jumèl*). 

In the case of the 1 mot^e, this is always noted by 11 
before the e mute of the feminine : gentille, vermeille, vieille. 

The above rules hâve nothing to do with phonetics; 
but the matter is différent in the case of the changCi in 
masculine adjectives, of -el into -eau in bel, nouvel, and 
the archaic/vme/: beau, nouveau, /umeau ; and of *ol into 
-oa in/ol, mol: fou, mou ; and of the changing ofvieU into 
vieux, This change^ analogous to that which we hâve 
notioed in the case of substantives (§ 167, iv), did not take 
place when the adjective was immediately foUowed by a 
masculine substantive bq^nning with a vowel and closely 
oonnected by the sensé with the adjective : un bel enfant, 
un nouvel évinemitU, ifesi bel et bon, un fol amour, un mol 
éiredon, un vieU avare. 

The adjective jumel bas been lost because it was placed 
after the substantive. 

Even in modem times there bas been some hésitation 
in the use otfol, fou, and stiU more in the use of vieil, 
vieux. Owing to analogy with adjectives in -eux, «eose, 
there bas been a spécial tendency to use the form vieux 
eren before a vowel : un vieux ava$% un vieux arbre \ 

7. Adjectives ending with a voweL 

Among the adjectives ending with a vowel we must 
ntûot favori and «oi with their itwXnixitB favorite and coite. 

' We are tbei led to a eee of the e4i«ctÎYe which it the conTene of 
that ofOld Freochy io which >/aBd vml were iised eveam^iea the word 
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Favorite is the Italian lkYorit% which has replaced tfae 
older favcriêt the féminine of favori^ a partidple of tbe 
old verb favorir. The masculine of this partidple has 
alone survived 

The old féminine cùiê^ from cm^ has been replaced by 
the Picard féminine caiiêt without any known reason. 

Certain adjectives hâve no féminine: châiaim, disfos, 
/ai, grogttom, partisan, r/sous. 

The adjective hébrm, when used with référence to 
things, has no féminine, and is replaced when necessary 
by hébraXque: un livré h/bnu, u$u iradsidion hébrcOfue, 
As a noun denoting a person it has a féminine form 
hibriuê: urujeufu Hébretu. 

The adjective amtumax (sometimes written amtumac€\ 
borrowed directly firom the Latin amiumax, is ci boch 
genders» and has a single form for the masculine and 
féminine, 

III. Numbers. 

186. General rulb for the formation of the 
PLURAL.— The plural of adjectives is formed in the same 
way as that of substantive% and for similar reasons. An 
s is added to the masculine and féminine singular to con* 
vert either into the pluraL 

187. Pecuuarities of the plural of certain adjec* 
TiVES.-*(i) When the masculine singular ends with a sibi- 
lant the masculine plural does not take znui dis kommss 
gras, difaux Umaignagis. 

(ii) Adjectives in -ant, -ent, retain the final t in the 
masculine plural before the flexional s : constant, constants ; 

(iii) Adjectives. in -eau take an z in the plural : beatt, 
bcanx; nouveau, nouveaux; jumeau, junuaux ($ 170^ ii). 
Adjectives in -eu take zn ui dés yeux blrns. Hébrm, 
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bowever, which is more akin to a substantive than an 
adjective^ gives hébreux in the plural : les Uvns hébreux. 

(iv) The masculine plural of adjecdves in -al is formedi 
in gênerai, by changing -al into -aux : amical^ amicaux ; 
ènUal, brutaux ; légal, légaux; oriental, orientaux (§ 170, ii). 

But to this gênerai rule there are a considérable number 
of exceptions. 

A certain number of adjectives in -al are hardly ever 
used in the masculine^ e, g. the adjectives in the foUowing 
phrases: église collégiale^ ligne diagonale, eau pluviale. 
Consequently the plural in -aux is unknown. A very few 
othen^ whidi are little used, form their plurals in -als: 
fatals, finals, godais, pénals. 

Lastly, others, which are fairly nuroerous, are not 
used at ail in the masculine plural : astral, doctoral, idéal, 
naval, patronal, théâtre, transversal, virginal, Ac 

This irregular formation of the masculine plural of 
adjectives in -al is one of the difficulties of French 
grammar* 

The formation of the plural in -aux being the only one 
in conformity with the tendençy of the language, it cannot 
be too much encouraged. It is to be hoped that the 
custom of making the plural oi adjectives in -id end in -aux 
may be adopted in ail cases. 

(v) The adjective pénitentiel or pémtential, not used in 
the singular, gives in the masculine plural pénitentiauxi 
psaumes pénitentiaux ; and in the féminine plural péniten* 

m 

IV. Dtgreet of Cooipsriioik 

188. Degrbes or comparison m latin. — Latin pos- 
sessed spécial inflexions to mark the degrees of com- 
parison, L e. the comparative and superlative. 

The comparative was formed by adding to the radical 
-ior, -iomiiy for the nominative and accusative masculine 
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and féminine, -lut for the neuter : ÊêJiù^xm, holy : sanot^ior, 
•ânot-ioTMny sanot-ius, mor$ hofy. 

The superlative was formed by adding to the radical 
of the adjective the termination -iitimiia (nom. maa&X 
-iaaima (nom. fem.), -iaaimam (nom. neut), and this termi* 
nation served to express both the superlative relative and 
the superlative absolute : sanoi-isaimiis ss dther holiesi or 
Vêryholy. 

A very small nuraber of Latin adjectives had no corn* 
parative and superlative, and the deficiency was supplied 
by means of adverbs placed before the positive : magia or 
plus strentms^ more active, maxime or multum or valde 
strenuufl^ most active or %fery active. 

FoUowing the practice of Popular Latin, French and 
the other Romance languages hâve extended the use of 
this analytical construction involving the use of adverbs. 
In Frendi but very few Latin comparatives, and no Latin 
superlatives, hâve survived. We may say that French no 
longer possesses any degrees of comparison expressed by 
modifications of the positive form of the adjective. 

189. The comparative in french.— Of the two adverbs 
magia and plus, which were exceptionally used in Classical 
Latin to express the comparative, French has adopted 
plus for the same purpose : plusgrandt plus méchanL 

A certain number, however, of Latin comparatives 
passed into Old French, and some still exist in the 
language. Tfaus we find in the Middle Ages halçor 
(altiçrem, Mod. F. plus haut), beUezour (bellatiçrem, 
Mod. F. pbis beau), forcer (fortiçrem, Mod. F. plus fort), 
gramdre and greignor (grfndior, grandiçrem, Mod. F. 
plus grand), nuak (nug^liua, Mod. F. pire), and sordeis, 
sordois (sorâ|dius, Mod. F. pire). Meilleur (meliçremX 
mieux (m^ns),. moindre (m|nor), moins (m|niisX pà^ 
(Pfdor), pis (p^us), hâve survived. We must also add the 
substantives maire (mfjor), sù^ (sfnior), and seigneur (seni* 
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frem), the adjecdvts majeur (majçirein, O. F. nuOeui) and 
mùuHr (minçrem, O. F. fueneuf), and the indefinlte sub* 
atandve plusieurs {^ptoaiçreê, f 142), whicb are derived 
firom Latin comparatives. 

Of the Ladn forma the lahguage has sometimes pre- 
•erved the nominative» sometimes the accusativei thèse 
comparatives belongbig to the imparisyllabic declension 
(f Z46}« Thus moindre, pire, maire, and sà^ are former 
nominatives; meilleur, mineur, and seigneur are accusa* 
tives ; mieux and pis correspond to Latin neuters» Old 
Frencb possessed the complète declension 1 

Mate, «nd Fen. 

m^lior mieUbre 

msliçrtm meittcr (meilleur since X3th cent) 

Neuter. 

mfUas miels (nùeus, mie$i^ 

Similarly in Old French we find the corresponding 
forms : moindre, meneur, moins ; pire, peieur, pis. 

Thus the only adjectives and adverbs derived from Latin 
comparativesi and still used as comparatives, are meilleur 
and fuieux, momdre and moins, pire and pis. And even at 
the présent day moindre is tending to give way to plus pelU, 
pire to pl$is mauvais, ejkd pis to plus mal. 

190. Thb superlative in french. »The superlative 
absolute was marked in Old French by the adverbs 
assea, beaucoup, durement, fort, grandement, mout,par\ and 
already in most cases by iris (Lat trans^ which from 
the sensé of 'beyond' which it has in trépasser^ took 
that of * beyond ail limita.' In Modem French très is 
still used most often to mark the superlative absolûtes 
though bien, extrêmement^ fort, àc, are also employed : 

^ Par (JLâLpn) wm indeed used êm an adverb in Old French^ in the 
acoM U the nodern Ammmn^; compnro the Latin ftrmegmêê (tWQf 
gmd^. See abo Book III, % 894. 

* \f9pmê k0md, end heace ê9 
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tris Ua$$p biem Ua$i, êxtrimemetU beau, fort beau. Other 
adverbs are likewise used for this purpose in the popular 
•peech: rudittunt, jolùnent, &c. 

Of tbe superlative relative, which Latin treated as a 
superlative absolute, tbe Romance languages hâve roade 
a kind of comparative, a determinate comparative (L e. a 
comparative preceded by the definite article). The coro* 
parative was abready used in Latin in the sensé of the 
French superlative when referring to two objects : TsUdior 
manaum, la ptuêfarti d$$ deux main$ \ This conception 
of the superlative relative prevailed. In French the super- 
lative rdative bas been formed by placing the definite 
article before the comparative : ptus/arip le pluêfùrii pbu 
grande le flut grand; nuilliur^ le miilUuri moinÂ% la 
moindre^ It will be seen in the Syntax (§ 376^ B.) tliat, until 
the end of the ZTth century, the relative superlative was 
not completely distinguished and separated from the com- 
parative from which it was developed. 

Scarcely any traces of the Latin superlative bave been 
preserved in French. The termination -{ssimam would, 
according to phonetic rule, hâve given in French -«smm 
(S 50)* ^^ Old French we find only two forma which are 
derived phonetically from Latin superlatives. Thèse are 
pesms (Lat pfssimom), which corresponds to the com- 
parative pire, and misme, tnifHê (from metipsimam, § 143). 
The forms hauHsms, gra$tdism$, siintism€f which are met 
with occasionally» are of leamed formation *• 

* [la Englith wé render ibe LaUo comparative by a conpaiatiTt t ll# 

* In Uie 16U1 century, imitation of the Itallan led to tlie introduction of 
certain a4iectivea in •i$$i9ttê, corresponding to the Itallan •MiÛMe^ in tbe 
•enae of the abeolute superlative s giM^raUaùmê, grmmdiMumê^ ténmtu m t, 
The wordt nt ntnmf, riMiMÙ$u, &c^ bave been created in Jest on tbia 
modeL We must alao notice the abortive attempt of Pelletier at tbe saae 
period to revive the Latin comparatives in •dbr, and superlatives la -dyMt#: 
tlotiit$tr,kmréim$r,dpeimt€f k m idimê (seePa n aes tete randHatsield's S t i ti i m § 
Sikh m F^w m ti, p^ neç). 



